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«t  Quatre  Bras  on  the  same  day — ^the  British  retain  possession 
of  the  field. — ^Blucher  eludes  the  French  pursuit. — ^Napoleon 
joins  Ney. — Retreat  of  the  British  upon  Waterloo,  where  the 
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Pr^MftUions  ofNajfoleon  agaimt  ihe  InwiHon  f^  Franee^^ 
Terms  of  Peace  offered  by  the  AUiee,  trough  the.  Barm  de 
St  Aignau^^Baeee  qfthe  Treaty. — Congreu  KM  at  Ma$^ 
helm. — Lord  Outiereagh. — Manifesto  of  the  AUiee.'^^Buom 
naparte'e  Reply-^Ite  insincerity,'^  State  qf  Parties  in 
France.'^l.  The  Adherents  of  the  Bourbons — their  Mtf 
Partissans.'^^  The  oid  Republicans. — The  Population  ^ 
France,  in  general,  ufearied  of  the  War,  and  desirous  of  the 
Deposition  of  Buonaparte. — His  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
arouse  the  national  spirit.'^CouneU  of  State  Extraordinary 
hM,  on  November  Wth,  vahen  new  taxes  are  imposed,  and 
a  new  Conscription  of  300,000  men  decreed. — Gloom  qfthe 
Council,  and  violence  of  Buonaparte. — Report  of  the  State 
of  the  Nation  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Legislative  Body, 
'^His  indignation  on  receiving  it.-^The  I^islative  Bodff 
is  prorogued. — Commissioners  sent  to  the  departments  to 
rouse  the  people — but  in  vain. — Unceasing  activity  of  the 
Emperor.'^National  Guard  called  out. — Napoleon,  pre* 
seating  to  them  his  Empress  and  Child,  takes  leave  of  the 
People.^^He  leaves  Paris  for  the  Armies  on  26th  January 
ISli,  full  of  melancholy  presages. 

Whilb  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the  vicinity 
of  France,  the  Emperor  was  using  every  efibrt  to 
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bring  forward  in  defence  of  her  territory,  a  force 
in  some  degree  corresponding  to  the  ideas  which  he 
desired  men  should  entertain  of  the  Great  Nation. 
He  distributed  the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men 
whom  he  had  brought  back  with  him,  along  the 
line  of  the  Rhine,  unmoved  by  the  o^nions  of  those 
who  deemed  them  insufficient  in  number  to  defend 
80  wide  a  stretch  of  frontier.  Allowing  the  truth  of 
their  reasoning,  he  denied  its  efficacy  in  the  present 
instance.  Policy  now  demanded,  he  said,  that  there 
diould  be  no  voluntary  abatement  of  the  lofty  pre- 
hensions to  which  France  laid  claim.  The  Austrians 
and  Prussians  still  remembered  the  campaigns  of  the 
Revolution,  and  dreaded  to  encounter  France  onc^ 
more  in  the  character  of  an  armed  nation.  This  ap- 
prehension was  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible,  and 
idmost  at  all  risks.  To  concentrate  his  forces  would 
be  to  acknowledge  his  weakness,  to  confess  that  he 
was  devoid  of  means  to  supply  the  exhausted  batta- 
lions ;  and,  what  might  be  still  more  imprudent,  it 
was  making  the  nation  itself  sensible  of  the  same  me- 
lancholy truth ;  so  that,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  however 
iU  seconded  by  realities.  The  allied  sovereigns,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  gradually  approaching  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  their  immense  masses,  which, 
including  the  reserves,  did  not  perhaps  amount  to 
less  than  half  a  million  of  men. 
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The  scruples  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  joined  ta 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  courage  of  the  French^ 
and  the  talents  of  their  leader,  by  the  coalition  at 
large,  influenced  their  councils  at  this  period,  and 
before  resuming  a  train  of  hostilities  which  must  in* 
▼olve  some  extreme  conclusion,  they  resdvied  once 
more  to  ofier  terms  of  peace  to  the  Emperor  of 
France. 

The  agent  selected  on  this  occasion  wj»  the  Banm 
de  St  Aignan,  a  French  diplomatist  of  reputation,  re* 
aiding  at  one  of  the  German  courts,  who,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  was  set  at  liberty,  with  a  com-, 
mission  to  assure  the  French  Emperor  of  their  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  a  treaty  on  equal  terms.  The 
English  goYemment  also  publicly  announced  their 
readiness  to  negotiate  for  a  peace,  and  that  they  would 
make  considerable  concessions  to  obtain  so  great  a 
blessing.  Napoleon,  therefore,  had  anotheropportuni- 
ty  for  negotiating,  upon  such  terms  as  must  indeed  de* 
prive  him  of  the  unjust  supremacy  among  European 
councils  which  he  had  attempted  to  secure,  but  would 
have  left  him  a  high  and  honourable  seat  among  the. 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  But  the  pertinacity  of  Napo- 
leon^s  disposition  qualified  him  ill  for  a  negotiator, 
unless  when  he  had  the  full  power  in  his  own  hand 
to  dictate  the  terms.  His  determined  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, in  many  cases  a  great  advantage,  proved  now 
the  very  reverse,  as  it  prevented  him  from  anticipa- 
ting absolute  necessity,  by  sacrificing,  for  the  sake 
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vt'  peace,  something  which  it  was  actually  in  his 
power  to  give  or  retain.  This  tenacity  was  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  hia  character.  He  might,  indeed,  be 
brought  to  give  up  his  claims  to  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces which  were  already  put  beyond  his  power  to 
recover ;  but  when  the  question  regarded  the  cession 
of  anything  which  was  still  in  his  possession,  tlie 
grasp  of  the  lion  itself  could  scarce  be  more  unrelax- 
iDg.  Hence,  as  his  misfortunes  accumulated,  the 
negoUations  between  him  and  the  aUies  came  to  re- 
semble the  bargain  driven  with  the  King  of  Rome, 
according  to  ancient  history,  for  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls.  The  price  of  peace,  like  that  of  these  mys. 
terious  volumes,  was  raised  against  him  upon  every 
renewal  of  the  conferences.  This  cannot  surprise 
any  one  who  considers,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  defeats  sustained  and  power  diminished, 
the  demands  of  the  party  gaining  the  advantage  must 
naturally  be  heightened. 

This  will  appear  from  a  retrospect  to  former  ne- 
gotiations. Before  the  war  with  Russia,  Napoleon 
might  have  made  peace  upon  nearly  his  own  terms, 
providing  they  bad  been  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
avowal of  that  species  of  superior  authority,  whicfa,* 
by  the  £splay  of  his  armies  on  the  frontiers  of  Po. 
land,  he  seemed  disposed  to  exerdse  over  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  empire.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  be  itisputed  between  the  two  Emperors,  ex- 
cepting the  point  of  equality,  which  it  was  impossi- 
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ble  for  Aleimder  to  yield  up,  in  jufttice  to  Umself 
and  to  his  subjects. 
The  Congress  at  Prague  was  of  a  diffisrent  com- 
X  pleadon.  The  fiUe  q(  war,  or  rather  the  consequence 
of  Napoleon'^s  own  irashness,  had  lost  him  an  immense 
army,  and  had  deliveied  from  his  predominant  in- 
fluence^ bodi  Prussia  and  Austria ;  and  these  powers, 
united  in  alliance  with  Russia  and  England,  had  a 
tide  to  demand^  as  they  had  the  means  of  ^orcing^ 
such  a  treaty  as  dtould  secure  Prussia  from  again  de^ 
soending  into  a  state  which  may  be  compared  toibaft 
of  Helots  or  Gibeonites ;  and  Austria  &om  one  less 
directly  dependent,  but  by  the  continuance  of  which 
die  was  stripped  of  many  fait  provinces,  and  ex- 
poped  along  her  frontier  to  suffer  turmoil  from  lU 
die  wars  which  the  too  well  known  ambition  of  the 
French  empire  might  awaken  in  Germany.  Yet 
eTon  theoi  the  termis  proposed  by  Prince  Mettier. 
nidli  stipulated  only  the  liberation  of  Germany  fron^ 
Fsench  influoice,  with  the  restoratimi  a£  the  Illy^ 
xian  provinces.  The  fate  of  Holland,  and  that  of 
I^Mun,  were  remitted  till  a  general  peace,  to  which. 
England  should  be  a  party.  But  Buonaparte,  thougk 
Pohmd  and  Illyria  might  be  considered  as  lost,  and 
die  line  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder  as  indefensible  against 
die  assembled  armies  of  the  allies,  refused  to  accept 
diese  terms,  unless  clogged  with  the  c(»idition  that 
the  Hans  towns  shoiold  remain  under  French  in- 
Suenee ;  and  did  not  even  transmit  this  qualified  ac- 
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(juiescencc  to  a  treaty,  until  the  trace  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  had  expired. 

After  gaining  six  battles,  and  after  the  allies  had 
redeemed  their  pledge  that  they  would  not  hear  of 
farther  negotiation  nhile  there  was  a  French  soldier 
in  Germany,  except  as  a  prisoner,  or  as  belonging  to 
the  garrison  of  a  blockaded  fortress,  it  was  natural 
that  the  demands  of  the  confederated  Sovereigns 
should  rise ;  more  especially  as  £ngland,  at  whose 
expense  the  war  had  been  in  a  great  measure  carried 
on,  was  become  a  party  to  the  conferences,  and  her 
particular  objects  must  now  be  attended  to  in  their 
turn. 

The  terms,  therefore,  proposed  to  Napoleon,  on 
which  peace  and  the  guarantee  of  his  dynasty  might 
be  obtained,  had  risen  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
his  enemies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  well  known  for  his  litera- 
ture and  talents,  attended,  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  negotiations  held  with  the  Baron  St  Aignan. 
The  bases  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  allies  were 
—That  France,  divesting  herself  of  all  the  unnatu- 
ral additions  with  which  the  conquests  of  Buonaparte 
had  invested  her,  should  return  to  her  natural  limits, 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Fyrenees,  which  of 
course  left  her  in  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Belgium.  The  independence  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  were  absolutely  stipulated.  Spain,  whom 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  seconded  by  her  own  ef- 
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forts,  had  nearly  freed  of  the  French  yoke,  was  to  be 
in  like  manner  restored  lo  independence,  under  Fer- 
dinand*. 

Su^  were  the  outlines  of  the  temis  proposed.  But 
it  is  generally  admitted,  that  if  Buonaparte  had  shown 
a  candid  wish  to  close  with  them,  the  stipulations 
might  have  been  modified,  so  as  to  be  more  agreeable 
tahijn  than  they  sounded  in-  the  abstract  There 
wexe  ministecsin  the  cabinet  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
who  advised  ^an  acquiescence  in  Eugene  Beauhaiw 
noisi  ef  wham  a  very  &yourable  opinion  was  enter- 
tained,.being  received  as  King  of  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  while  Murat  retained  the  southern  half  of  that 
peninsula.  -  .  The  same  councillors  would  not  have 
objected,  to  holding  Holland  as  sufficiently  independ- 
ent, if  the  conscientious  Louis  Buonaparte  were 
placed  at  its  head.  As  for  Spain,  its  destinies 
were-  now  beyond  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  eren 
in  his, own  opinion,  since  he  was  himself  treating 
with  hifi  captive  at  Valen9ay,  for  re-establishing  him 
on  the  throne^  A  treaty,  therefore,  might  possi- 
bly^ h«ve  been  achieved  by  help  of.  skilful  manage- 
ment, whieh^  while  it  affirmed  the  nominal  independ- 
ence of  Italy  and  Holland,  would  have  left  Napo- 
leon in  actual  possessbn  of  all  the  real  influence 
which  so  powerful  a  mind  could  have  exercised  oyer 
a  brother,  a  son-in-law,  and  a  brother#in-law,  all  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  rise  to  the  rank  they  held. 
His  power  might  have  been  thus  consolidated  in 
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the  most  formidable  manner,  and  his  empire  placed 
in  such  security,  that  he  could  fear  no  aggression  on 
any  quarter,  and  had  only  to  testify  pacific  intentions 
towards  other  nations,  to  insure  the  perfect  tranquil- 
lity  of  France,  and  of  the  world.  • 

But  it  did  not  suit  the  high-soaring  ambition  of 
Napoleon  to  be  contented  with  such  a  degree  of  power 
as  was  to  be  obtained  by  negotiation.  His  favourite 
phrase  on  such  occasions,  which  indeed  he  had  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Maria  Louisa  upon  a  recent  occa- 
sion, was,  that  he  could  not  occupy  a  throne,  the  glory 
of  which  was  tarnished.  This  was  a  strange  abuse  of 
words ;  for  if  his  glory  was  at  all  impaired,  as  in  a 
military  point  of  view  it  certainly  was,  the  depreda- 
tion arose  from  his  having  lost  many  great  battles, 
and  could  not  be  increased  by  his  acquiescing  in  such 
concessions  as  his  defeats  rendered  necessary.  The 
loss  of  a  battle  necessarily  infers,  more  or  less,  some 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  defeated  general ;  but  it 
can  never  dishonour  a  patriotic  prince  to  make  such 
sacrifices  as  may  save  his  people  from  the  scourge  of 
a  protracted  and  losing  warfare.  Yet  let  us  do  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  a  man  so  distinguished.  If  a 
merited  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  his 
troops,  or  in  his  own  transcendent  abilities  as  a 
general,  could  justify  him  in  committing  a  great  po- 
litical error,  in  neglecting  the  opportunity  of  securing 
peace  on  honourable  terms,  the  events  of  the  strange- 
ly varied  campaign  of  1814  show  sufficiently  the 
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ample  ground  there  was  for  his  entertaming  such  an 
assurance. 

At  this  period,  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  invited 
the  allies  to  hold  a  congress  at  Manheim,  for  consider- 
ing the  preliminaries  of  peace ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  cabinet  minister, 
wa$  salt  over  to  represent  her  on  this  important  occa« 
sion.  Faction,  which  in  countries  where  free  discussion 
is  permitted,  c&ext  attaches  its  censure  to  the  best 
and  worthiest  of  those  to  whose  political  opinions  it  is 
opposed,  has  calumniated  this  statesman  during  his 
life,  and  even  afiber  his  death.  This  is  one  of  the  evil% 
at  the  expense  of  which  freedom  is  purchased ;  and 
it  is  purchased  the  more  cheaply,  that  the  hour  of 
confiitation  fails  not  to  come.  Now,  when  his  power 
can  attract  no  flattery,  and  excite  no  odium,  impar- 
tial history  must  write  on  the  tomb  of  Castlereagh, 
that  his  undaunted  courage,  manly  steadiness,  and 
deep  political  sagacity,  had  the  principal  share  in 
infusing  that  spirit  of  continued  exertion  and  un* 
abated  perseverance  into  the  councils  of  the  allies, 
which  supported  them  through  many  intervals  of 
doubt  and  indecision,  and  finally  conducted  them  to 
the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  most  eventftd  con- 
test which  Europe  ever  saw. 

In  the  meanwhile,  both  parties  proclaimed  their 
anxiety  for  peace,  well  aware  of  the  advantageous 
opinion,  which  the  French  public  in  particular  could 
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not  fail  to  entertain  of  that  party,  which  seemed  most 
disposed  to  afford  the  world  the  blessings  of  that  state 
of  rest  and  tranquillity,  which  was  now  universally 
sighed  for. 

A  manifesto  was  published  by  the  allied  mo- 
narchs,  in  which  they  complain,  unreasonably  cer- 
tainly, of  the  preparations  which  Buonaparte  was 
making  for  recruitmg  his  army,  which  augmenta- 
lion  of  the  means  of  resistance,  whether  Napoleon 
was  to  look  to  peace  or  war,  was  equally  justifiable, 
when  the  frontiers  of  France  were  surroimded  by  the 
allied  armies.  The  rest  of  this  state  paper  was  in  a 
better,  because  a  truer  tone.  It  stated  that  victory 
had  brought  the  allies  to  the  Rhine,  but  they  meant 
to  make  no  farther  use  of  their  advantages  than  to 
propose  to  Napoleon  a  peace,  founded. on  the  inde- 
pendence of  France,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  every 
other  country.  ^^  They  desired,^ 'as  this  document 
stated,  ^^  that  France  should  be  great,  powerfiil,  and 
happy,  because  the  power  of  France  is  one  of  the 
fiindamental  bases  of  the  social  system  in  Eiurope. 
They  were  willing  to  confirm  to  her  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, greater  than  she  enjoyed  under  her  ancient 
kings ;  but  they  desired,  at  the  same  time,  that  Eu- 
rope should  enjoy  tranquillity.  It  was,  in  short,  < 
Aeir  object  to  arrange  a  pacification  on  such  terms 
as  might,  by  mutual  guarantees,  and  a  well-arranged 
balance  of  power,  preserve  Europe  in  future  from 
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the  numberless  calamities,  which,  during  twenty 
years,  had  distracted  the  world."^  This  public  de* 
daiation  seemed  intended  to  intimate  that  the  war 
«f  the  coalition  was  not  as  yet  directed  against  the 
person  of  Napoleon,  or  his  dynasty,  but  only  against 
his  system  of  arbitrary  supremacy.  The  allies  fiir- 
ther  declared,  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their 
arms  tintil  the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be 
finally  arranged  on  unalterable  principles,  and  re- 
cognised by  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 
•  The  reply  of  Buonaparte  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Caulaincourt  to  Mettemich,  dated  2d  Decem- 
ber. It  declared  that  Buonaparte  acquiesced  in  the 
principle  which  should  rest  the  proposed  pacificati(m 
on  the  absolute  independence  of  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope, so  that  neither  one  nor  another  should  in  fu- 
ture arrogate  sovereignty  or  supremacy  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  either  upon  land  or  sea.  It  was  there- 
fore declared,  that  his  Majesty  adhered  to  the  gene- 
ral bases  and  abstracts  communicated  by  Monsieur 
St  Aignan.  "  They  will  involve,**'  the  letter  add- 
ed, ^^  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  France,  but  his 
Majesty  would  make  them  without  regret,  if,  by  like 
sacrifices,  England  would  give  the  means  of  arriving 
at  a  general  peace,  honourable  for  all  concerned.'*^ 

The  slightest  attention  to  this  document  shows 
that  Napoleon,  in  his  pretence  of  being  desirous  for 
peace  on  the  terms  held  out  in  the  proposals  of 
the  allies,  was  totally  insincere.     His  answer  was 
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artfully  calculated  to  mix  up  with  the  diminutioii  of 
his  own  exorbitant  power,  the  question  of  the  mari- 
time law,  on  which  England  and  all  other  nations 
had  acted  for  many  centuries,  and  which  ffvcM 
to  those  nations  that  possess  powerful  fleets,  the 
same  advantage  which  those  that  have  great  armies 
enjoy  by  the  law  martial.    The  rights  arising  out 
of  this  law  maritime,  had  been  maintained  by  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  disastrous  American  war, 
when  the  Armed  Neutrality  was  formed  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  depriving  her,  in  her  hour  of  weak- 
ness, of  this  bulwark  of  her  naval  power.     It  had 
been  defended  during  the  present  war  against  all 
Europe,  with  France  and  Napoleon  at  her  head.  It 
was  impossible  that  Britain  should  permit  any  chal- 
lenge of  her  maritime  rights  in  the  present  mom^it 
of  her  prosperity,  when  not  only  her  ships  rode  tri« 
umphant  on  every  coast,  but  her  own  victorious  ar- 
my was  quartered  on  French  ground,  and  the  power- 
ful hosts  of  her  allies,  brought  to  the  field  by  her 
means,  were  arrayed  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
Rhino^    The  Emperor  of  the  French  might  have 
as  well  proposed  to  make  the  peace  which  EuJrope 
was  offering  to  him,  depend  upon  Great  Britain^s 
ceding  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

Neither  can  it  be  pretended  that  there  was  an  in-  ^ 
direct  policy  in  introducing  this  discussion  as  an 
apple  of  discord,  which  might  give  cause  to  dis- 
union among  the  allies.     Far  from  looking  on  the 
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maritime  law,  as  exercised  by  Britain,  with  the  eyet 
of  jealousy,  with  which  it  might  at  other  times  have 
been  r^arded,  the  continental  nations  remembered 
die  far  greater  grievances  which  had  been  entail- 
ed on  them  by  JBuonaparte^s  memorable  attempt  to 
pat  down  that  law  by  his  anti-commercial  system, 
which  had  made  Russia  herself  buckle  on  her  ar^ 
moor,  and  was  a  cause,  and  a  principal  one,  of  the 
general  coalition  against  France.  As  Buonaparte, 
therefore,  could  have  no  hope  to  obtain  any  advan- 
tage, direct  or  indirect,  from  mixing  up  the  question 
of  maritime  rights  with  that  of  the  general  settlement 
of  the  continent,  and  as  mere  spleen  and  hatred  to 
Great  Britain  would  be  scarce  an  adequate  motive 
in  a  mind  so  sagacious,  we  must  suppose  this  inad- 
missible stipulation  to  have  been  thrown  in  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  break  off  the  negotiation 
when  he  pleased,  and  cast  upon  the  English  the 
unpopularity  attending  the  breach  of  it.  It  is  very 
true,  that  England  had  offered  to  make  sacrifices  for 
obtaining  a  general  peace ;  but  these  sacrifices,  as 
was  seen  by  the  event,  regarded  the  restoration  to 
France  of  conquered  colonies,  not  the  cession  of  her 
own  naval  rights,  which,  on  no  occasion  whatsoever,  a 
minister  of  Britain  will,  can,  or  dare,  permit  to  be 
brought  into  challenge.  Accordingly,  the  accept- 
ance by  Buonaparte  of  the  terms  transmitted  by 
St  Aignan  being  provided  with  a  slip-knot,  as  it 

14 
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were,  by  which  he  could  free  himself  from  the  en- 
gagement at  pleasure,  was  considered,  both  by  the 
allies,  and  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  oi 
France,  as  elusory,  and  indicating  no  serious  pur- 
pose of  pacification.  The  treaty  therefore  languish- 
ed, and  was  not  fairly  set  on  foot  until  the  chance 
of  war  had  been  again  appealed  to. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  allies  were  bringing  up  their 
reserves  as  fast  as  possible,  and  Buonaparte  on  his 
side  was  doing  all  he  could  to  recruit  his  forces. .  His 
measures  for  this  purpose  had  been  adopted  long  be- 
fore the  present  emergency.  As  far  back  as  the  9th 
October,  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Regent,  presided  in  a  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  calling  fgr  fresh  recruits  to 
the  armies.  She  was  an  object  of  interest  and  com- 
passion to  all,  when  announcing  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  betwixt  her  father  and  her  husband;  but 
the  following  injudicious  censure  upon  her  coun- 
try was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  sovereign, 
without  much  regard  to  delicacy.  ^^  No  one,^^  she 
said,  ^^  can  know  so  well  as  I  what  the  French  will 
have  to  dread  if  they  permit  the  allies  to  be  con- 
querors.'*'  The  closing  paragraph  was  also  much 
criticised,  as  attaching  more  jinportance  to  the  per- 
sonal  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  than  ought  to  have 
been  exclusively  ascribed  to  them  in  so  great  a  public 

extremity.  ^^  Having  been  acquainted  for  four  years 
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with  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  husband,  I  know  with 
what  sentiments  he  would  be  afflicted  if  placed  on  a 
tarnished  throne,  and  wearing  a  crown  despoiled  of 
glory .'^  The  decree  of  the  Senate,  passive  as  usualy 
appointed  a  levy  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou* 
sand  conscripts. 

When  Buonapttrte  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud,  after 
having  brought  the  remains  of  his  once  great  army  to 
Mayence,  his  affairs  were  even  in  a  worse  state  than 
had  been  anticipated.  But  before  we  proceed  to  de* 
tttl  the  measures  which  he  took  for  redeeming  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  two  parties  in  the 
state,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  Im- 
perial power,  were  growing  gradually  into  importance. 

The  first  were  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons, 
who,  reduced  to  silence  by  the  long-continued  sue* 
cesses  of  Buonaparte,  still  continued  to  exist,  and 
now  resumed  their  consequence.  They  had  nume- 
rous partizans  in  the  west  and  south  of  France^  and 
many  of  them  still  maintained  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  family.  The  old  noblesse,  amongst  whom 
such  as  did  not  attach  themselves  to  the  court  and 
person  of  Napdeon,  continued  to  be  staunch  roy* 
alists,  had  acquired,  or  rather  regmed,  a  consider- 
able influence  in  Parisian  society.  The  superior 
el^ance  of  their  manners,  the  seclusion,  and  al- 
most mystery  of  their  meetings,  their  courage  and 
their  misfortunes,  gave  an  interest  to  these  relics 
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of  the  history  of  France,  which  was  encreased  by 
thje  historical  remembrances  connected  with  andent 
names  and  high  descent.  Buonaparte  himself,  by 
the  restoration  of  nobility  as  a  rank,  gave  a  dignity 
to  those  who  had  possessed  it  for  centuries,  which 
his  own  new  creations  could  not  impart  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  the  great  man  who 
first  merits  and  wins  a  distinguished  title,  is  in  him* 
self  infinitely  more  valuable  and  respectable  than 
the  obscure  individual  who  inherits  his  honours  at 
the  distance  of  centuries ;  but  then  he  is  valued  for 
his  personal  qualities,  not  for  his  noblesse.  No  one 
thought  of  paying  those  mareschals,  whose  names 
and  actions  shook  the  world,  a  greater  d^ree  of  le^ 
spect  when  Napoleon  gave  them  titles.  On  the  con- 
trary^ they  will  live  in  history,  and  be  fiuniliar  to 
the  imagbation,  by  their  own  names,  rather  than 
those  arising  from  their  peerages.  But  the  science 
of  heraldry,  when  admitted  as  an  arbitrary  rule  of 
society,  reverses  the  rule  <^  philosophy,  and  ranks 
nobility,  like  medals,  not  according  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal,  but  in  proportion  to* its  anti- 
quity. If  this  was  the  case  with  even  the  heroei 
who  had  hewed  a  soldier^s  path  to  honours,  it  was 
still  more  so  with  the  titles  granted  by  Buonaparte^ 
<^  upon  carpet  consideratbn,^  and  the  knights  whom 
he  dubbed  with  unbacked  rapier.  It  might  be  truly 
said  of  these,  that 

Their  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  scarce  was  current. 
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When^  therefcHre,  the  republican  fury  died  away^ 
and  Boimaparte  directed  the  respect  of  the  people 
at  large  towards  title  and  nobility,  a  distinct  and 
si^erior  influence  was  acquired  by  those  who  po8« 
sessed  such  honours  by  hereditary  descent  Napo« 
leon  knew  this^  and  courted,  and  in  some  degree  fear- 
ed, the  remainder  of  the  old  noblesse,  who,  unless  he 
could  decidedly  attach  them  to  his  own  interest, 
were  exposed  Jto  surreillance  and  imprisonment  cxi 
circumstances  of  slight  suspicion.  They  became^ 
howoTer,  so  circumspect  and  cautious,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  the  spies  of  the  police  into 
their  salons  and  private  parties.  Still  Napoleon  was 
sensible  of  the  existence  o£  this  party,  and  of  the 
.  danger  which  might  attend  upon  it,  even  while  his 
followers  had  forgot  perhaps  that  the  Bourbons  con* 
tinned  to  live.  ^^  I  thought  him  mad,^  said  Ney, 
(whose  head,  according  to  Fouch6,  could  not  embrace 
two  political  ideas,)  ^^  when  taking  leave  of  the  army 
at  Smorgony,  he  used  the  expression,  ^  The  Bour<* 
bona  will  make  their  own  of  this.^^^* 

This  party  began  now  to  be  active,  and  a  royalist 
confederation  organized  itself  in  the  centre  of  France 
as  early  as  the  month  of  March  1813.  The  most  dis« 
tinguished  members  are  said  to  have  been  the  Dukes 
of  Duras,  Tremouille,  and  Fitzjames ;  Messrs  de  Po* 
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lignac,  Ferrand,  Audrien  de  Montmorency,  SoBthene 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  Sermaison,  and  La  Rochejac- 
qudein.  Hoy  alist  commanders  had  been  nominated  in 
different  quarters— Count  Suzannet  in  the  Lower 
Poitou,  Duras  in  Orleans  and  Tours,  and  the  IVf  ar- 
qnis  de  Riviere  in  the  province  of  Berry.  Bourdeaur 
was  full  of  royalists,  most  of  them  of  the  mercantile 
class,  who  were  ruined  by  the  restrictions  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  and  all  waked  anxiously  a  signal  for 
action. 

Another  internal  faction,  noways  desirous  of  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  yet  equally  inimical  to  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  consisted  of  the  old  Repub-< 
Kcan  statesmen  and  leaders,  with  the  more  ^sealoua 
part  of  their  followers.  These  could  not  behold  with 
indifference  the  whole  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  for 
which  so  much  misery  had  been  endured,  so  much 
blood  spilledy  so  many  crimes  committed,  swept 
away  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  despotic  soldier.  They 
saw,  with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  mortification, 
that  the  issue  of  all  their  toUs  and  all  their  systemii 
bad  been  the  monstrous  concoction  of  a  military  des- 
potism, compared  with  which  every  other  govern- 
ment  in  Europe  might  be  declared  liberal,  except 
perhaps  that  of  Turkey.  During  the  monarchy, 
so  lo]^  represented  as  a  system  of  slavery,  pubHe 
opinion  had  in  the  parliaments  zealous  advocates, 
and  an  opportunity  of  making  itself  known ;  but  in 
Imperial  France  all  was  mute,  except  the  voice  of 
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hired  functionaries,  mere  trumpets  of  the  govern- 
;nent,  who  breathed  not  a  sound  but  what  was  sug- 
gested to  them.  A  sense  of  this  degraded  condition 
united  i«  secret  all  those  who  desired  to  see  a  free 
goyemm^t  in  France,  apd  especially  such  as  had 
been  active  in  the  commenoem^t  of  the  Revolution. 

This  class  of  politicians  could  not  desire  the  ror 
turn  of  the  family  in  whose  exile  they  had  been  ac^ 
tive,  ^d  had  therefore  cause  to  fear  Ae  re-action  with 
which  such  im^  event  might  be  attended ;  but  they 
wished  .to  get  rid  of  Napoleon,  whose  government 
seemed  to  be  4ilike  inconsistent  with  peace  and  with 
liberty.  The  idea  of  a  regency  suggested  itself  to 
Fouch^  and  others,  as  a  plausible  mode  of  attaining 
their  purpose.  Austria,  they  thought,  might  be  pro- 
pitiated by  giving  Maria  Louisa  the  precedence  in 
the  council  of  regency  as  guardian  of  her  son,  who 
ahould  succeed  to  the  crown  when  he  came  to  the  age 
4>f  majority.  This  eaqpedient,  it  was  thought,  would 
give  an  opportunity,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  introduce 
free  principles  into  the  constitution.  But  while  it 
does  not  appear  how  these  theorists  intended  to  dis- 
pose of  Napoleon)  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  his 
death,  captivity,  or  perpetual  exile,  would  have  pre- 
vented such  a  man  from  obtaining  the  fiill  manage- 
ment of  a  regency,  in  which  his  wife  was  to  preside 
in  the  name  of  his  son. 

A  great  part  of  the  population  of  France,  without 
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having  any  distinct  views  as  to  its  future  govern- 
ment, were  discontented  with  that  of  Buonaparte, 
which,  after  having  drained  the  country  of  meft 
and  wealth,  seemed  about  to  terminate,  by  sulgect^ 
ing  it  to  the  revenge  of  incensed  Europe.  When 
these  were  told  that  Buonaparte  could  not  bear  to 
ut  upon  a  tamidied  throne,  or  wear  a  crown  of 
which  the  glory  was  diminished,  they  were  apt  to 
consider  how  oft^  it  was  necessary  that  the  best 
blood  of  France  should  be  expended  in  washing  the 
one  and  restoring  the  brilliancy  of  the  other.  They 
saw  in  Napoleon  a  bold  and  obstinate  man,  conscious 
of  having  overcome  so  many  obstacles,  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  which  might 
be  insurmountable.  They  beheld  him  obstinately 
determined  to  retain  everything,  defend  everything, 
venture  everything,  without  making  the  least  sacri^ 
fice  to  circumstances,  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  person 
independent  of  the  Laws  of  Destiny,  to  which  the 
whole  universe  is  subjected.  These  men  felt  the  op- 
pression  of  the  new  taxes,  the  terrors  of  the  new  Con* 
scription,*  and  without  forming  a  wish  as  to  the  mode 


'  *  It  has  been  given  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  complainti, 
that  Buonaparte  is  falsely  accused  of  having  drained  France  of  her 
youth,  since,  upon  the  whole,  the  population  is  stated  to  have,  on 
the  contrary,  increased.  This  may  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer. 
tain  that  the  wars  of  Buonaparte  consumed  at  least  a  million  of 
conscripts,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  the  population  of  a  coun. 
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in  which  he  was  to  be  succeeded,  devotttly  desired  the 
Emperop^s  dqpositicnL  But  wh^oi  aa  end  is  wannly 
desired,  the  means  of  attaining  it  soon  OHne  to  oc- 
cupy the  imagination ;  and  thus  many  of  those  who 
were  at  first  a  sort  of  general  malcontents,  came  to 
attadi  themselves  to  the  more  decided  fiiction  dther 
of  the  royalists  or  liberahsts. 
.  These  feelings,  varying  between  absolute  hostili?' 
ty  to  Napoleon,  and  indifference  to  his  fiite,  threw  a 
gaieral  chDhiess  over  the  disposition  to  resist  the  in- 
mudon  of  the  strangers,  which  Buonaparte  had  reckon- 
ed cm  as  certain  to  render  the  war  national  amongst  so 
high^sfMrited  a  people  as  the  French.  No  effort  was 
spared  to  dispel  this  apathy,  and  excite  them  to  re- 
sistance ;  the  presses  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces, 
all  adopted  the  tone  suggested  by  the  government, 
and  caUed  fatih  every  one  to  rise  in  mass,  for  defence 
of  the  country.  But  although,  in  some  places,  the 
peasants  were  induced  to  take  arms,  the  nation  at 
large  showed  a  coldness,  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  general  idea  which  prevailed,  that  the 


try  increases  under  such  circumstances,  like  the  growth  of  a  tree 
subjected  to  much  pruning ;  still  less  that  the  general  result  would  sa- 
tisfy parents  lor  the  slaughter  of  their  children,  any  more  than  the 
sorrow  of  a  mother  who  had  lost  her  infant  would  be  assuaged  by  the 
information  that  her  next-door  ndghbour  had  been  safely  delivered 
«f  twins. 


*         X 
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£inperor  had  an  honourable  peace  within  his  power^ 
whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  accept  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  new  burdens  were  necessary 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  approaching  aunpaign» 
«nd  recruit  the  diminished  ranks  of  the  army.  Na- 
|)oleon,  indeed,  supplied  from  his  own  hoards  a  sum 
of  thirty  millions  of  francs ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  public  taxes  of  the  sulgect  were  increased  by 
•one  moie^,  without  any  appeal  to,  or  consultadcm 
with,  the  Legislaliye  Body,  who,  indeed,  were  not 
sitting  at  the  time.  In  a  Council  of  State  extraor* 
dinary,  held  on  the  llth  November,  two  days  af* 
ter  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  vindicated  the  in- 
fliction of  this  heavy  augmentation  on  a  discontent- 
ed and  distressecl  country.  '^  In  ordinary  times,^ 
he  said,  ^^  the  contrifaudons  were  calculated  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  income  of  the  individual ;  bujt  according 
to  the  urgency  of  events,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  rise  to  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  a  half  of  the 
whole  income.  In  fiMst,^^  he  concluded,  ^^  the  con^ 
tribution  had  no  bounds ;  and  if  there  were  any  laws 
intimating  the  contrary,  they  were  ill-considered  laws, 
and  undeservbg  of  attention.^ 

There  was  then  read  to  the  Council  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  for  a  new  conscription  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  to  be  levied  upon  those  who  had  es- 
caped the  conscription  of  former  years,  and  who  had 
been  considered  as  exempted  from  the  service.  There 
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vas  a  cfeep  ttad  melaKncholy  sHeiioe.  At  length  m 
coundllor  spoke,  wHh  some  besitadon,  though  it  was 
only  to  blame  the  mtroductory  clause  of  the  aena* 
torial  decree,  which  stated  the  invasion  of  the  fron- 
tiers as  the  cause  of  this  large  levy.  It  was,  he  sug« 
gested^  a  declaration  too  much  calculated  to  spread 
alarm. 

./'*  And  wherefore,^  said  Napoleon,  giving  way  to 
Ida  natund  vdiemence,  and  indicating  more  strongly 
than  imidenoe  warranted,  the  Wariike  and  vindictive 
porposea  which  exclusively  occujoed  his  breast,— 
^Vwherefbre  shimld  not  the  whole  truth  be  told  ?  WeU 
hngton  has  entered  the  south ;  the  Russians  menace 
the  Bordiem  frontier ;  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
Bavarians  threaten  the  east.  Shame  ! — Wellington 
is  in  France,  and  we  have  not  risen  in  mass  to  drive 
him  back.  All  my  allies  have  deserted  me ;  the  Ba« 
varians  have  betrayed  me— They  threw  themselves 
oa  my  rear  to  cut  off  my  retreat — But  they  hav^ 
been  slaughtered  for  their  pains.  No  peace-— none  till 
we  have  burned  Munich.  A  triumvirate  is  formed 
in  the  north,  the  same  which  made  a  partition  of 
Poland.  I  demand  of  France  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men— I  will  form  a  camp  of  a  hundred  thou« 
sand  at  Bourdeaux — another  at  Metss — ^another  at 
Liyons.  With  the  present  levy,  and  what  remains 
of  the  last,  I  will  have  a  million  of  men.  But  I 
must  have  grown  men — ^not  these  boy-conscripts,  to 
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enciunber  the  hospitals,  and  die  of  fiuigue  upon  the 
highways— I  can  reckoa  on  no  soldiers  now  save  those 
of  France  itself' 

*^  Ah,  Sire,"*  said  one  of  the  assentators,  glad  to 
throw  in  a  suggestion  which  he  suf^sed  would  suit 
the  mood  of  the  time,  *^  that  ancient  France  must 
remain  to  us  inviolate.^ 

'*  And  Holland  !^  answered  Napoleon,  fiercely. 
^  Abandon  Holland  ?  sooner  yield  it  back  to  the 
sea.  Councillors,  there  must  be  an  impulse  given—- 
all  must  march— You  are  fathers  of  fiimilies,  the 
heads  of  the  nation ;  it  is  for  you  to  set  the  exam- 
{lie.  They  speak  of  peace ;  I  hear  of  nothing  but 
peace,  when  all  around  should  echo  to  the  ay  of 
war.'' 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Buona- 
parte's constitutional  vehemence  overcame  his  poll* 
tical  prudence.  We  might  almost  think  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Scandinavian  ddty  Thor,  or  the  war- 
god  of  Mexico,  clamorous  for  his  victims,  and  de- 
manding that  they  be  unblemished,  and  worthy 
of  his  bloody  altar.  But  Buonaparte  was  unable  to 
inspire  others  with  his  own  martial  zeal ;  they  only 
foresaw  that  the  nation  must,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  its  ruler,  encounter  a  most  perilous  danger, 
and  that,  even  in  case  of  success,  when  Napoleon 
reaped  laurels,  France  would  only  gather  cypress. 
This  feeling  was  chiefly  predominant  in  the  Legis- 
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ladve  Assembly;  as  every  representatiye  body,  wbicli 
emanates  however  remotely  ttaok  the  people^  has  a 
Datural  iq^tude  to  espouse  thdir  cause. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Emperor  had  by  every  pre- 
caution  in  his  power,  endeavoured  to  deprive  this 
part  of  the  state,  the  only  one  which  had  retained 
the  least  shadow  of  popular  representation,  of  every- 
thing approaching  to  freedom  of  debate  or  right  of 
remonstrance,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  despotic  in* 
novation,  had  even  robbed  them  of  the  power  of 
dioosmg  their  own  president.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  exerted  his  authority  over  individuals  by  a 
practice  similar  to  that  practised  by  James  the  Se- 
cond upon  members  of  parliament,  called  closeting^ 
admittmg  individuals  of  the  Legislative  Body  to  pri- 
vate interviews,  and  condescending  to  use  toward  them 
that  personal  intercession,  which,  coming  from  a  sove- 
rmgn,  it  is  so  di£5cult  to  resist.  But  these  arts  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  only  tended  to  show  to  the  world 
that  the  Legislative  Body  had  independence  enough 
to  intimate  their  desire  for  peace,  while  their  sove- 
rrign  was  still  determined  on  war.  A  commission  of 
five  of  their  members,  distinguished  for  wisdom  and 
Moderation,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  nation,  which  they  did  in  terms  re- 
spectful to  Napoleon,  but  such  as  plainly  indicated 
their  conviction  that  he  would  act  wisely  to  discontinue 
his  schemes  of  external  ambition,  to  purchase  peace 
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by  disclaiming  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore 
\o  the  subject  some  degree  of  internal  liberty.  They 
suggested,  that  in  order  to  silence  the  complunts  of 
the  allied  mpnarchs,  which  accused  France  of  aiming 
at  general  sovereignty,  the  Emperor  should  make  m 
solemn  and  specific  declaration,  abjuring  all  such  pur-^ 
poses.  They  reminded  him,  that  when  Louis  XIV« 
desired  to  restore  energy  to  the  nation,  he  acquainted 
them  with  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  obtain  peace,  and 
the  effect  answered  his  wishes.  They  recommends 
ed  the  example  to  Napoleon.  It  was  only  necessaryt 
they  said,  that  the  nation  should  be  assured,  that  the 
war  was  to  be  continued  for  the  sole  object  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  French  people  and  territory,  to  re- 
animate public  spirit,  and  induce  all  to  concur  in  the 
general  defence.  After  other  arguments,  t^iding  W 
enforce  the  same  advice,  the  report  concluded  with 
recommending  that  his  Majesty  should  be  supplicated 
to  maintain  the  active  and  constant  execution  of  the 
laws,  which  preserve  to  Frenchmen  the  rights  of  liber- 
ty, and  security  both  of  person  and  property,  and  tQ 
the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  privileges. 
Like  the  mute  prince,  who  recovered  his  speech 
when  his  father''s  life  was  endangered,  the  extremity 
of  the  national  distress  thus  gave  the  power  of  re-- 
monstrance  to  a  public  body,  which  had  hitherto 
been  only  the  passive  agents  of  the  will  of  a  despo- 
tic sovereign.    Yet  comparing  the  nature  of  the  re* 
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monstrance  with  the  period  of  extremity  at  which  ie 
was  made,  Napoleon  must  have  felt  somewhat  in  the 
fntoation  of  the  patriarch  of  Us,  the  friends  of  whose 
former  prosperity  came  in  the  moment  of  his  great- 
est distresses  with  reproaches  instead  of  assistance. 
The  Legisladve  Body  had  been  at  least  silent  and 
aequiescent  during  the  wonderful  period  of  Buona* 
parte'^s  success,  and  they  now  chose  that  cf  his  ad« 
verdty  to  give  him  unpalatable  advice,  instead  of 
aiding  in  this  emergency  to  inspire  the  nation  with 
confidence.  A  philosophical  monarch  would  never- 
theless have  regarded  the  quality  of  the  course  re- 
oommended  more  than  the  irritating  circumstances 
of  time  and  manner  in  which  it  was  given;  and 
w<nild  have  endeavoured,  by  frank  confidence  and 
concessions,  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Legislative 
Body.  An  artful  and  Machiavelian  despot  would 
have  temporised  with  the  deputies,  and  yielded  for  the 
time,  with  the  purpose  of  afterwards  recovering,  at  a 
fitting  period,  whatever  point  he  might  at  present  be 
obUged  to  cede.  But  Napoleon,  too  impetuous  for 
ather  policy  or  philosophy,  gave  way  to  the  full 
vehemence  of  a  resentment,  which,  though  imrea- 
sonabk  and  imprudent,  was  certainly,  considering 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  by  no  means  un- 
natural. He.  determined  instantly  to  prorogue  the 
AssemUy,  which 'had  indicated  such  symptoms  of 
opposition.    Th^  haQ  was,  therefore,  shut  against 
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theni)  and  guarded  with  soldiers,  while  the  deputies^ 
summoned  before  the  throne  of  the  Emperor,  recei- 
ved the  foUowing  singalar  admonition :— ^^  I  hare 
prohibited  the  printing  of  your  address,  because  it  is 
seditious.  Eleren  parts  of  you  are  good  dtisens,  but 
the  twelfth  consists  of  rebds,  and  your  commission- 
ers are  of  the  number.  Lain6  corresponds  with  the 
Prince  Rq;ent  of  England ;  the  others  are  hot- 
headed fools,  desirous  of  anarchy,  like  the  Ginm* 
dins,  whom  such  opinions  led  to  the  scaffold.  Is 
it  when  the  enemy  are  on  the  frontiers  that  you 
demand  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  ?  Rather 
follow  the  example  of  Alsace  and  Franche  Compt^ 
where  the  inhabitants  ask  for  leaders  and  arms  to 
drive  the  invaders  back.  You  are  not  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people— -you  are  only  the  representa^ 
tives  of  the  individual  departments ....  Yet  you 
seek  in  your  address  to  draw  a  distinction  betwixt 
the  sovereign  and  the  people.  I—I  am  the  only  real 
representative  of  the  people.  Which  of  you  could 
support  such  a  burden  ? — The  throne  is  merely  a 
piece  of  wood  covered  with  velvet  I-— I  alone  hold 
the  place  of  the  people.  If  France  desires  another 
qpedes  of  constitution,  which  does  not  suit  me,  I  will 
tell  her  to  seek  another  monarch.  It  is  at  tne  the 
enemies  aim,  more  than  at  France;  but  are  we, 
therefore,  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  France  ?  Do  I  not 
Jtacn&ce  my  self-love,  and  my  feelings  of  superiority, 
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to  obudn  peace  P  Think  you  I  speak  proudly  ?  If  I 
do,  I  am  proud  because  I  have  courage,  and  because 
France  owes  her  grandeur  to  me.  Yes—your  ad- 
dress is  unworthy  of  the  Legislatiye  Body,  and  of 
me.  B^one  to  your  homes.  I  will  cause  your  ad- 
dress to  be  published  in  the  Moniteur,  with  sudi 
notes  as  I  shall  furnish.  Even  if  I  had  done  wrong, 
you  ought  not  to  have  reproadied  me  with  it  thus 
pubfidy.  People  do  not  wash  their  dirty  linen  be- 
fore Ae  world.  To  conclude,  France  has  more  need 
of  me  than  I  have  of  France.^ 

With  this  philippic,  which  we  have  but  slight- 
ly compressed,  he  spumed  the  members  of  the  Le- 
gislative Bodjr  from  his  presence.  It  displays  in 
a  remarkable  degree  his  natural  vehemence  of  tem- 
per ;  his  view  of  the  constitution  as  a  drama,  in 
which  he  filled  up  every  part,  and  performed  at  once 
the  part  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people ;  his  ccm- 
sciousness  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers,  which 
he  boldly  weighed  in  the  balance  against  all  France ; 
and  the  coarse  and  mean  taste  of  some  of  his  expres- 
siohs.  The  suspension  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the 
only  part,  we  repeat,  of  the  Imperial  constitution 
which  had  the  least  pretence  to  apopular  origin,  was 
not  qualified  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
who  now  saw  want  of  unity  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  popular  representatives,  added  to  the  other  threat- 
emng  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  became  yet  more 
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distracted  in  their  opinions,  and  unwiUing  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  common  defence. 

To  give  a  more  fiivourable  impulse  to  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient, which,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  had  been 
attended  with  universid  effect.  He  sent  special  com*- 
mission^rs,  twenty-seven  in  number,  into  the  differ 
rent  departments,  to  arouse  the  dormant  eneifies  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  induce  them  to  take  up  iorms. 
But  the  senators  and  councillors,  chosen  for  tfaii 
purpose,  were  altogether  void  of  the  terrible  ener.^ 
gies  of  the  Hepublican^proconsuls;  and,  though  en- 
dowed like  them  with  the  most  arbitrary  powers,  they 
had  ndther  the  furious  seal,  nor  the  contempt  of  all 
the  prejudices  of  humanity,  which  had  been  dbplay* 
ed  by  those  ferocious  demagogues.  Their  mission^ 
therefore,  produced  but  little  effect  The  conscript 
tion,  too,  failed  to  be  the  ready  source  of  levies 
which  it  had  so  often  proved.  The  lancet  had  been 
IK)  often  used,  that  the  blood  no  longer  followed  it 
so  readily. 

The  unceasing  activity  of  Napoleon  laboured  to 
supply  these  deficiencies.  By  day  he  was  incessant- 
ly engaged  in  actively  reviewing  troops,  inspectbg 
stores,  and  all  the  preparations  for  a  desperate  re* 
sistance.  By  night,  the  lights  were  seen  to  glim- 
mer late  and  long  in  the  windows  of  his  private 
apartment,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  TuiUeries.  He 
succeeded  in  levying  twelve  fresh  regiments,  and 
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frepared  to  augment  his  veteran  force  Irjr  withdraw, 
jng  Sucbet  from  Catalonia,  and  making  draughts 
ttqm  Soult^s  army  on  the  frontiers,  which  he  design- 
ied  to  supply  by  fresh  levies. 

The  Moniteur,  and  the  other  newspapers,  magni- 
fied the  success  of  the  Emperor^s  exertions,  described 
armies  in  reserve  which  had  no  existence,  and  diUted 
upon  the  beau  deaespoir  which  was  driving  all  France 
lo  arms,  while,  in  fact,  most  of  the  provinces  waited 
with  apathy  the  events  of  the  war. 

One  of  die  strongest  symptoms  of  Napoleon^s 
own  coiisciousness  of  approaching  danger,  was  his 
calling  out  and  arming  the  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
a  force  to  which  he  would  not  have  appealed,  save 
in  tho  case  of  the  last  necessity,  but  ta  which  he 
now  felt  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse.  Aware, 
however,  that  to  mark  any  want  of  confidence  in  the 
armed  dtisens  at  this  moment,  would  be  to  give  oc- 
casion to  the  disaffection  which  he  dreaded,  he  so* 
knmixed  his  departure  to  the  frontier  by  convoloDg 
4  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
at  the  TcfiUeries.  He  appeared  among  them  with 
his  Empress  and  his  infant  child,  and  in  a  tone  which 
penetrated  every  bosom,  announced  that,  being  about 
to  place  jiimself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  commit^ 
ted  to  the  faith  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  the  security 
of  his  capital,  his  wife,  and  his  child.  Whatever 
coinplaints  might  be  justly  entertained  against  Na- 
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poleon'a  political  conduct,  none  were  so  ungenerous 
aa  to  remember  them  at  that  moment.  Many  of  the 
oilicers  shared  in  the  emotion  which  he  tcEti6ed,  and 
Eome  mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  the  alarmed 
and  sorrowing  Empress. 

This  scene  took  place  on  the  SSd  of  January ;  on 
the  25th  Napoleon  left  that  abode  of  royalty,  to  which 
he  was  doomed  not  to  ictum  until  he  had  under- 
gone strange  changes  of  fortune.  His  mind  was 
agitated  with  unusual  apprehensions  and  anticipa- 
tions of  misfortune ;  feeling  also,  what  was  unsus- 
pected by  many,  that  the  real  danger  of  his  situo* 
tion  arose  from  the  probability  of  the  nation's  wish- 
ing to  recall  the  Bourbons.  He  had  even,  according 
to  his  own  account,  resolved  to  arrest  "  the  person 
of  a  man  of  great  influence,"*  whom  he  supposed 
most  likely  to  promote  this  design.  His  counciU 
lore  persuaded  him  to  forbear  this  arbitrary  action 
at  a  moment  when  his  power  was  becoming  daily 
more  obnoxious,  and  reminded  him  that  the  sus* 
pected  person  had  as  much  reason  to  fear  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  as  he  himself  had.  The 
Emperor  yielded  the  point,  but  not  without  strong- 
ly  repeating  his  fears  that  his  advisers  and  himself 
would  both  have  to  repent  of  it ;  and  not  without 


■  TallejiBlid  is  Inliinaled  ;  for  Fouchi,  (o  whom  ihe  description 
ighl   oihETwiie  trBVc  Rpplied,  wM  nol  al  this  time  in  or  neiir  Parij. 
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charging  Cambaceres  to  make  sure  of  that  indiyi- 
dual^s  person,  m  case  any  crisis  should  take  place  in 
the  capital 

Thus,  full  of  melancholy  presages,  he  hastened  to 
the  field,  where  he  had  but  inadequate  means  to  op- 
pose to  the  accumulated  force  which  was  now  preci- 
pitating itself  upon  France. 
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Declaration  of  the  Views  of  the  Allies  in  entering  Franee^-^ 
They  enter  Switzerland,  and  take  possession  of&enem.-^ 
Prince  Sehwartzenberg  crosses  tJie  Mhine^'^AffOthp  of  the 
French. — Junction  of  Blucher  with  the  Grand  Army^^r^ 
Proceedings  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. — Tardiness  of 
the  Allies, — Inferiority  of  Napoleon's  numerical  Force.^ 
Battles  ofBrienne — and  La  Rothiere. — Difficulties  of  Bm»^ 
naparte,  during  which  he  meditates  to  resign  the  Crawn^*^ 
He  makes  a  successful  Attack  on  the  SUesian  Army  at 
Champeaubert. — Blucher  is  compelled  to  retreat.'^  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Allies  carries  Nogent  and  Montereau—-^ 
attacked  by  Napoleon,  and  Schwartzenberg  sends  him  a 
Letter  of  Remonstrance. — Montereau  is  taken  by  Storm.'^ 
Buonaparte's  violence  to  his  Generals, — The  Austrians  re- 
solve  on  a  general  Retreat,  as  far  as  Nancy  and  Langres^ 
— Their  motives. — Consequent  indignation  and  excesses  t^ 
the  Austrian  Troops. — Answer  of  Napoleon  to  the  Letter  qf 
Prince  Schwartzenberg, — Prince  Weneeslaus  sent  to  Buo* 
naparte's  head»quarters,  to  treat  for  an  Armistice. — 7%e 
French  bombard  and  enter  Troyes  on  ^3d  February, ^^^ise^ 
cution  qf  Goualt,  a  Royalist. — A  Decree  of  Death  is  d^ 
nounced  against  all  wearing  the  Bourbon  emblems,  and  att 
Emigrants  who  should  join  the  Allies. — Retrospect  of  Move^ 
ments  upon  the  Frontiers.  ^ 

It  was  time  that  Buonaparte  should  appear  i|i 
the  field  in  persoB,  for  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his 
empire,  assaulted  on  every  point,  were  yielding  an  al- 
most unresisted  entrance  to  the  invading  armies. 
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The  Allied  SoTereigns  had  oommenoed  their  apertLm 
tions  upon  a  system,  as  moderate  and  prudent  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  as  it  was  bold  and  dednve 
considered  under  a  military  aspect 

They  had  not  been  too  much  elated  by  the  sue* 
cesses  of  the  late  campugn.  These  had  been  bought 
at  a  high  price,  and  events  had  shown,  that  if  Napo- 
leon  could  be  resisted  and  defeated,  it  could  only  be 
by  outnumbering  his  veteran  armies,  and  accumula- 
ting such  force  against  him  as  even  his  skill  and  ta- 
lents should  find  irresistible.  They  recollected,  also, 
the  desperate  efforts  of  which  France  and  French* 
men  were  capable,  and  were  prudently  desirous  to 
express  the  moderation  of  their  purpose  in  such  a 
form  as  should  have  no  chance  of  being  mistak^u 

Their  manifestos  disci wned  the  intention  of  dic- 
tating to  France  any  particular  form  of  government. 
They  only  desired  that  she  should  remain  within  the 
limits  of  her  ancient  territory,  a  peaceful  member  of 
the  European  commonwealth,  allowing  to  other  states, 
as  well  as  claiming  for  herself,  the  full  immunities  of 
freedom  and  independence.  The  Allied  Sovereigns 
desired  that  there  should  be  an  end  put  to  the  sys- 
tem which  decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  not  accord, 
ing  to  the  better  right,  but  the  longest  sword.  They 
wished  a  total  suppression  of  all  domination  of  the 
powerful  over  the  weak ;  of  all  pretext  of  usurpation 
founded  on  alleged  natu]:|il  boundaries,  or,  inotlier 
words,  on  the  clwu  of  a  powerful  state  to  rend  from 
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a  weak  one  nliatcvcr  suiied  ita  convenience  to  possess. 
In  a  voTcl,  they  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bb' 
lance  of  Power,  which  had  been  long  the  political  ob- 
ject of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  Europe.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  the  three  nations  who  were  now  united  to 
oppose  the  aggressions  of  Buonaparte,  had  them- 
selves been  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  violent 
and  unprincipled  spoliation  in  the  partition  of  Fo- 
buid ;  and  that  they  had  reaped  an  abundant  pu< 
niGfament  in  the  meaeure  of  retribudon  dealt  to  them 
^  the  instrumcntabty  of  the  very  man,  whose  law- 
less outri^eB  they,  in  thdr  turn,  were  now  comlnned 
to  chastise. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  wUch 
might  take  place  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
France,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
baIanceofpowcr,theAUiedMonaichs  professed  them- 
selves indifferent.  If  Napoleon  should  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  general  pacification  they  proposed,  they 
did  not  pretend  any  right  to  state  objections  to  his 
remitining  in  authority.  It  was  the  military  system 
of  usurpation,  not  the  person  of  Buonaparte,  against 
which  they  made  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  France 
could  not  return  to  a  state  of  peace  without  a  change 
of  her  ruler,  it  was  for  France  herself  to  consider 
what  that  change  should  be.  The  Allied  Sovereigns 
were  determined  she  shoidd  no  longer  work  her  un- 
controlled will  upon  other  states  ;  but  they  left  her 
at  full  liberty  to  adopt  what  government,  and  what 
sovereign  she  pleased,  within  her  own  territories. 
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At  the  same  time,  having  limited  the  purpose  ut' 
their  armament  to  euch  a  just  and  moderate  object, 
the  allies  resolved  to  put  such  activity  in  their  mea- 
sures as  to  satisfy  the  French  that  they  had  the  power 
of  enforcing  their  demands ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  determined  to  enter  the  frontier.  From  Basle 
to  Menbi,  from  Mentz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Belgium  is  defended  by 
ibe  Rhine,  a  strong  natural  boundary  in  itself,  and 
'joorered  by  a  triple  row  of  an  hundred  and  forty 
f^tresses,  some  of  them  of  the  very  first  class- 
-Above  Basle,  where  the  Rhine  divides  France  from 
Switierland,  the  frontier  is  more  accessible.  But  thea 
lias  upper  line  could  not  be  acted  upon  without  vio- 
Utiag  the  neutrality  which  Switzerland  had  asserted, 
which  Buonaparte  had  admitted  as  affording  protec- 
tion for  the  weakest  part  of  the  threatened  tronder, 
and  which,  upon  their  own  principle  ef  respecting 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  allies  were  under  a  sort  of 
necessity  of  acknowledging.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
treme facility  of  entering  France  on  thb  side  led 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  form  the  wish  to  set  aside 
scruples,  and  disregard  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land. 

These  two  powers  remembered  how  little  respect 
Napoleon  had  shown  to  neutral  rights  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ulm,  when  he  marched  without  hesitation 
through  the  Prussian  territories  of  Anspach  and 
Barouth,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  demolition  of 
the  Austiiaa  army  ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  quote  hi^ 
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forcible  interference  in  the  aiFsirs  of  the  Cantona  of 
Switserland,  at  an  earlier  period  of  liis  history.  Rus- 
sia did  not  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  this  reasoning ; 
but  when  some  plausible  grounds  were  alleged  of 
breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  the 
scruples  of  Alexander  were  removed ;  »nd  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Austrian  Grand  Army  should  traverse 
the  Swiss  territory  for  the  purpose  of  entering  France. 
They  halted  before  Geneva,  and  took  possession  of 
the  town,  or  rather  it  was  yielded  to  them  by  the 
ciuzens. 

The  Canton  of  Bern,  also,  which  resented  some 
alterations  made  by  Napoleon  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  feudal  claims  upon  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  received 
the  Auatrians  not  as  intruders  but  as  friends.  Buo- 
naparte, in  his  manifestoes,  insisted  vehemently  upon 
the  injustice  of  this  aggression  upon  the  territorieB 
of  the  Swiss.  Undoubtedly  the  transaction  was  of 
s  questionable  character ;  but  it  was  inconsistent  in 
Napoleon  to  declaim  against  it,  since  in  the  case  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  he  had  laid  it 
down  as  national  law,  that  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Baden  was  an  ofl'ence  pleadable  by  no  other 
than  the  sovereign  of  that  territory.  On  his  own 
doctrine,  therefore,  it  was  incompetent  in  any  other 
nation  to  resent  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  that  which  the 
Swiss  did  not  resent  for  themselves. 

Upon  the  21st  December,  Mareschal  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  crossed  the  Rhine  with  tJie  Austrian 
array  at  four  points,  and  advanced  upon  Langres, 
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as  had  been  prcviouBly  agreed.  Moving  with  the 
extreme  slowness  &nd  precision  which  characterize 
Austrian  manccuvres,  paying  always  the  same  re- 
spect to  fortresses  without  garrisons,  and  passes 
without  guards,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  the  Au a iri an s,  instead  of  reaching  Langres 
on  27th  December,  did  not  arrive  till  the  17th  Janu- 
ary 1814.  A  serious  intention  had  been  for  some  time 
manift^sted  to  defend  the  place,  and  it  was  even  gar- 
risoned by  a  detachment  of  Buonaparte's  Old  Guard. 
The  approach  of  the  numerous  Austrian  reinforce- 
ments, however,  rendered  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence of  the  town  unavailing,  and  Langres  was 
evacuated  by  all  the  French  troops,  saving  about 
three  hundred  men,  who  surrendered  to  General 
Giulay  on  the  17th.  A  division  of  the  Austrians 
was  immediately  advanced  to  Dijon. 

The  apathy  of  the  French  at  this  period,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  circumstance  : — Dijon, 
summoned  by  a  flying  party  of  cavalry,  returned  for 
answer,  that  a  town  containing  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, could  not  with  honour  surrender  to  fif- 
teen hussars,  but  that  if  a  respectable  force  appear- 
ed before  its  walls,  they  were  ready  to  give  up  the 
keys  of  tlieir  city.  This  reasonable  request  was 
complied  with,  and  Dijon  surrendered  on  IQth  Ja- 
nuary. 

The  city  of  Lyons,  the  second  in  the  empire, 
bad  itself  nearly  6illen  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
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trians ;  but  the  inhabitiuits  showed  a  disposition  to 
defend  the  town,  and  being  reinforced  with  troops 
sent  to  secure  a  place  of  such  importance,  the  Aus- 
trian general  Bubna  retired  from  under  its  vails. 
It  is  allowed,  that  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  might  have  saved  this  repidse,  which  was  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  the  only  one  which 
they  had  yet  sustuned. 

While  the  Grand  Army,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
was  thus  advancing  into  France,  the  army  of  Si- 
lesia, which  was  the  name  given  to  that  command- 
ed by  the  veteran  Blucher,  consisting,  as  formerly, 
of  Prussians  and  Russians,  had  made  equal  pro- 
gress,  though  against  greater  resistance  and  more 
difficulties.  His  army  advanced  in  four  colurans, 
or  grand  divisions,  blockading  the  strong  frontier 
fortresses  of  Metz,  Sarre- Louis,  Thionville,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  others,  passing  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges, 
and  pushing  forward  to  Joinville,  Virry,  and  Saint 
Ditier.  The  Army  of  Silesia  was  thus  placed  in  coin- 
municatiott  with  the  Grand  Army,  the  advanced  di< 
visions  of  which  had  penetrated  as  far  into  France  as 
Bar-sur-Aube. 

There  was  yet  a  third  army  of  the  allies,  called 
tbat  of  the  North  of  Europe.  It  was  originally 
commanded  by  the  Prince  lloyal  of  Sweden,  and 
consisted  of  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Germans.  But 
the  Crown  Prince,  whose  assistance  had  been  of 
GUch  material  consequence  daring  llic  campaign  of 
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1813^  did  not,  it  iqppe«i%  take  an  aeiiva  shart  itt 
that  of  1814&  There  ma7haTe  bean  two  Maioiii» 
and  weighty  ones,  for  this  inactivity.  Toaandtin 
the  French  out  of  Germany,  seemed  a  dniy 
the  Prince  of  Sweden  could  not,  as  such,  die* 
cjine,  when  the  wdfiM  of  Sweden  demanded  it  Bot 
an  invasion  of  his  native  soil  might  seem  to  Bema* 
dotte  •  service  unpleasbg  and  unpopular  in  itself 
and  in  which  he  oould  not  be  so  rightfully  engaged, 
at  least  while  the  iGreedom  of  Germany  and  the  novtk 
opened  imother  field  of  exertions,  where  Ins  military 
effitfts  oodd  he  attended  with  no  injury  to  his  peti^ 
aonid  feelings.  Denmark  was  still  in  arms,  and  Dai^ 
vonst  adll  hdd  out  at  Hamburg ;  and  the  prese&ei 
of  the  Swedidi  aoay  and  its  leader  was  neoesaaiy 
to  subdue  the  one,  and  dear  the  north  firom  the 
other.  It  must  also  be  remonbered,  that  Sweden^ 
a  poor  kingdom,  was  not  in  •  condition  to  sustain  a 
war  at  a  great  distance  from  its  frontier,  and  arising 
out  of  causes  in  which  it  was  more  remotely  concerns 
ed.  Her  armies  could  not  be  recruited  with  the  same 
case  as  thoseof  the  greater  powers;  and  Bemadotte^ 
therefore,  rather  chose  to  incur  the  censure  of 
being  supposed  odd  in  the  cause  of  his  confederates, 
than  the  risk  of  losing  the  only  body  of  troops  whidk 
Sweden  had  been  able  to  fit  out,  and  upon  preseiu 
ving  which  his  throne  probably  depended.  The  AU 
-lied  Sovereigns,  however,  directed,  that  while  the 
Crown  Prince  renuuned  in  the  north,  a  part  ef«  dw 


KusaUn  and  I'rassian  corps,  vho  vcre  placed  under 
his  command,  should  be  ordered  to  march  towarda 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  force 
which  they  already  possessed  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. The  Crown  Prince  having,  by  a  short  war 
with  Denmark,  compelled  that  power  to  yield  up 
her  ancient  possession  of  Norway,  left  Bennigsen  to 
condnue  the  siege  of  Hamburg,  snd  advanced  in 
person  to  Cologne,  to  assist  in  the  complete  libers' 
tioo  of  Belgium. 

The  French  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  toge- 
ther, had  been  defeated  at  Merxem  by  General  Bulow 
and  iSir  Thomas  Graham ;  and  although  the  French 
flag  was  still  Hying  at  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Holland  might  be  considered  as  liberated.  General 
Winzcngerode,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  troops, 
and  the  Saxons,  under  Thielman,  being  the  corps 
detached,  as  above-mentioned,  from  the  army  of  the 
North  of  Germany,  Boon  reached  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  entered  into  communication  with  Bulow. 
General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  the  English  and 
Saxons,  and  with  such  Dutch  and  Flemish  troops  as 
could  be  collected,  was  left  to  blockade  Bergcn-op- 
Zoom  and  Antwerp,  whilst  Bulow  and  Winzenge- 
rode  were  at  liberty  to  enter  France  on  the  northern 
frontier :  And  thus,  in  the  hour  of  need,  (which 
soon  afterwards  arrived,)  they  were  to  act  as  a  reserve 
to  the  army  of  Silesia  under  Blucher,  They  push- 
ed on  as  far  as  Laon. 
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I^hese  adyanoes,  which  canned  the  imA^  of  the 
ftttm  to  fiir*iBto  the  bosom  of  Fnuiee^  and  «fimmnd- 
eddidlh  ModuHbt  the'firoiitier  fortressils  of  that  king- 
dm^werariiDt  Bladct  without  an  honourable  though  i»- 
eiratttali^pontionj  or  sudi  {Nunt*  where  the  French 
9i|fit^;00iikliBake  any  stand  againH  the  pveponde- 
mftiiqf  nnnbers  of  the  invaders.    The  jiec^le  of  the 
oMurtry  in^general  nather  wekomed  ncff  opposed  the 
aUiak^uIii  aome  pbuses  they  were  reodved  with  acels- 
nation— in  a  few  others  some  opposition  was  tender- 
tjby  idiey ^eaoomrt^ed  deqierate  resistance'  nowhere. 
'The/^fflies^did  alt  that  discipline  conid  to  ttaintain 
sktiet  order  amongthsir  troops «  bat  whei^  there  were 
lo^many  A«eoHps,*^HuhlA)s,  Cioats,  and  Cossaeks^ 
iflihMiao><mly  pay  is  what  they  can  plundi^r,  occa- 
sional'ftransgressi<»is  necessarily  took  place;    The 
tertices  of  thdse  irri^kr  troops  were,  however,  im 
dispctisabie^  The  Cossacks,  in  particular,  might  be 
tanBed^  the  6y  es  of  the  army.  Accustomed  to  act  in 
snwll^rnes  when  necessary,  they  threaded  woods, 
swam  Privets,  and^  cftai^  {Mseiited  thems^slves  un- 
eipectedfy  in  villiB^es^'maiiy  mil^  distaiit  "from  the 
niain*aarmy  to  which  they  belonged,  thus  impressing 
the  Erench- with  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and  activity 
ot  the  allies  far  beycWd  the  truth.     Tfaes^  Arabs  of 
the  North,  as.  Napoleon  termed  them,  always  an- 
nounced their  |iarty  as^  the  advMiced'guard  of  a  con^ 
aidnable  force,  for  wb^  they  6i*dered  provisions  and 


quarters  to  be  prepared ;  and  thus  awed  the  iiihabi- 
tants  into  acquiescence  in  their  demands.  They  are 
not  reported  to  have  been  cruel,  unless  when  pro- 
voked, but  were  not  io  general  able  to  resist  tempta- 
tions to  plunder.  The  excursions  of  these  and  other 
light  troops  were  of  course  distressing  to  the  French 
territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  two  or  three  cases,  armed 
citizens  in  tlie  towns,  summoned  by  small  parties  of 
the  allies,  lired  upon  flags  of  truce,  and  thus  justified 
severe  reprisals.  It  was  sud  to  be  by  Buonaparte's 
strict  orders  that  such  actions  were  committed,  the 
purpose  being,  if  possible,  to  excite  deadly  hatred  be- 
twixt the  French  and  the  allies.  Indeed,  iu  the  reverse 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  each  had  formerly  stood. 
Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  generals  seemed  to  have 
exchanged  system  and  sentiments.  He  now,  as  the 
Archduke  Charles  did  in  1 809,  called  out  every  pea- 
sant to  arms ;  while  Schwaitzenberg,  like  Napoleon  at 
that  earlier  period,  denounced  threats  of  military  exe- 
cution, without  mercy  or  quarter,  to  every  rustic  who 
should  obey  the  summons.  The  impartial  historian 
must  proclaim,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that 
the  duty  of  resistance  in  the  defence  of  our  native 
country,  docs  not  depend  on  the  character  of  a  man's 
weapons,  or  tbo  colour  of  his  coat ;  and  that  the 
Armed  citizen  is  entitled,  equally  with  the  regular 
soldier,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  war,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  himself  violate  them.    But  from  these 
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rsriouE  causes,  it  wag  plain  that  tlie  present  apsthy 
of  the  French  people  was  only  temporary,  and  that 
some  Eudden  and  unforeseen  cause  was  oot  unlikely 
lo  rouse  so  sensitive  and  high-spirited  a  people  into 
a  state  of  general  resistance,  by  which  the  allies 
could  not  f^l  to  be  great  sufferers.  Rapidity  in  their 
moveineBtB  was  the  most  obvious  remedy  against 
such  a  danger ;  but  this  was  the  military  quality 
least  proper  to  coalitions,  where  many  people  must 
be  consulted ;  and,  besides,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
well-known  habits  of  the  Germans,  but  especially  of 
the  Austrians. 

It  seems  also,  that  the  allies,  having  safely  form- 
ed Ml  almost  complete  military  line  from  Langrea 
to  Chalons,  found  themselves  at  some  loss  how 
to  use  their  advantages.  Nothing  could  be  better 
situated  than  their  present  position,  for  such  a  da- 
ring enterprise  as  was  now  termed  a  Hourra  upon 
Paris ;  and  as  all  the  high  roads,  departing  from 
various  points  of  the  extensive  line  which  they  held, 
converged  on  the  capital  as  a  common  centre,  while 
the  towns  and  villageH,  through  which  these  roads 
passed,  afforded  an  ample  supply  of  provisions, 
this  march  might  have  been  accomplished  almost 
without  opposition,  but  for  the  tardy  movements  of 
the  Grand  Army.  The  real  weakness  of  Napoleon 
had  been  disguised  by  the  noisy  and  exaggerated 
rumours  concerning  his  preparations ;  and  now  when 
the  allies  learned  that  such  an  opportunity  had  exist- 
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ed,  they  learned,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  lost,  or  at  least  that  the  road  to  Paris  must 
tirst  be  cleared  by  a  series  of  bloody  actions.  In 
thcGc  the  allies  could  not  disguise  from  themselves 
the  possibility  of  their  receiving  severe  checks ;  and 
under  this  apprehension  they  began  to  calculate  the 
consequences  of  such  a  defeat,  received  in  the  centre 
of  France,  as  that  which  they  had  suffered  under  the 
Yfalls  of  Dresden.  There  was  here  no  favourable 
screen  of  mountains  to  secure  their  retreat,  no  strong 
positions  for  checking  a  pursumg  army,  as  in  the  case 
of  Vandamme,  and  turning  a  defeat  into  a  victory. 
The  frontier  which  they  had  passed  was  penetrated, 
not  subdued — its  fortresses,  so  strong  and  numerous, 
were  in  the  greater  part  masked,  not  taken — so  that 
their  retreat  upon  the  Khine  must  he  exposed  to  all 
(he  dangers  incident  to  passing  in  disorder  through 
a  country  in  complete  possession  of  the  enemy. 

General  councils  of  war  seldom  agree  upon  re- 
commending bold  measures.  lo  this  sense  Solomon 
says,  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  there  is 
safety  i  meaning  that  the  most  cautious,  if  not  the 
wisest  measures,  are  sure  to  have  the  approbation  of 
the  majority. 

Accordingly,  this  spirit  predominating  in  the 
councils  of  the  allies,  led  to  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
in  their  movements  on  this  momentous  occasion, 
which,  as  is  usual,  endeavoured  to  disguise  itself 
under  the  guise  of  prudence.    They  resolved  that 
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die  Grand  Army  should  halt  a  short  space  at  Lan- 
gres,  in  hopes  either  that  Napoleon,  renewing  the 
n^otiation,  the  scene  of  which  was  now  to  be  trans- 
fined  to  Chatillon,  upon  the  Seine,  would  Avert 
his  present  danger,  by  acquiescing  in  the  terms  of 
the  allies ;  or  that  the  French  nation,  an  event  still 
less  likdy  to  happaii,  would  become  tired  of  the  mi- 
litary monarch,  whose  ambition  had  brought  such 
distress  upon  the  country.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
allies  declined  the  o£Pers  of  such  Royalists  as  came 
fi)rward  in  the  name,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
iled fiunily,  uniformly  replying,  that  they  would  give 
no  weight  to  any  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  people,  unless  it  was  made  in  some  quarter 
of  the  kingdom  where  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  allied  army.  They 
trusted  chiefly  at  that  moment  to  the  eflect  of  nego- 
tiation with  the  present  possessor  of  the  throne. 

But  Napoleon,  as  firmly  determined  in  his  purpose 
as  the  allies  were  doubtful,  knowing  himself  to  be  the. 
soul  of  his  army,  and  absolute  lord  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, felt  all  the  advantage  which  a  bold,  active,  and 
able  swordsman  has  in  encountering  an  opponait*.- 
wliose  skill  is  less  distinguished,  and  whose  determi-. 
nation  is  more  flexible  than  his  own.  The  allies  had 
presented  in  the  Grand  Army  a  front  of  97,000  men,. 
Mareschal  Blucher  one  of  40,000,  affording  a  dispo- 
sable force  of  lfS7,000.    To  oppose  this  the  Fra^h; 
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Emperor  had  only,  of  old  tioope,  independent  of  tlioEc 
under  Suchet  in  Cataloais,  under  Soult  near  Bay- 
onue,  and  also  of  garrisons,  about  50,000  men;  noi 
could  he  hope  to  add  to  them  more  than  70,000 
conscripts.  Nay,  in  tact  his  leviee,  go  far  as  they 
could  be  brought  into  the  5eld,  fell  greatly  short 
of  this  number ;  for  the  allies  were  in  possession  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and, 
in  this  moment  of  general  confusion,  it  was  itn- 
possible  to  enforce  the  law  of  conscription,  which  was 
at  all  times  obnoxious.  It  was  soon  proyed,  that  he 
who  so  lately  had  led  half-a- million  of  men  to  the 
Vistula,  and  300,000  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
could  Dot  now  muster,  for  the  protection  of  the  ca- 
pital of  his  own  empire,  a  disposable  force  of  more 
than  70,000  men. 

The  defensive  war  had  no  doubt  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  one  who  knew  so  well  how  to  use  them. 
The  highways,  by  which  the  allies  must  advance, 
firmed  a  half  or  quarter  circle  of  rays,  converging, 
as  already  mentioned,  on  Paris  as  a  centre.  A  much 
smaller  army  might,  therefore,  oppose  a  large  one, 
because,  lying  between  Paris  and  the  enemy,  they 
must  occupy  the  same  roads  by  a  much  shorter  line 
of  communication  than  the  invaders  who  were  far- 
ther from  the  centre,  where  the  roads  diverged  to  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  With  this  advan- 
tage of  collocation  to  balance  a  great  inferiority  in 
numerical  force,  Buonaparte  advanced  to  play  for  the 
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most  tnomeBtom  stake  ever  disputed,  with  a  d^ee 
of  military  skill  vhich  has  never  been  matched. 

Arrived  at  Chaloas  on  the  S6th  January,  Buona- 
pane  took  the  command  of  such  an  army  as  he  bad 
been  able  to  assemble,  by  the  concentration  of  the 
troops  tuder  the  Mareschals  Victor,  Marmont,  Mac- 
donald,  and  Ney,  all  of  whom  had  retreated  from 
the  frontier.  So  much  were  the  French  corps  d'ar- 
m&e  reduced,  that  these  great  and  distinguished 
generals,  who,  in  former  times,  would  have  com- 
manded 60,000  or  70,000  men  each,  had  under 
them  all,  when  concentrated,  but  a  total  of  5^,000, 
to  which  Napoleon  was  only  able  to  add  about 
20,000  brought  from  Paris.  But  no  one  ever  un- 
derstood better  than  Buonaparte,  the  great  military 
doctrine,  that  victory  docs  not  depend  on  the  coiH' 
parative  result  of  numerical  superiority  in  general, 
but  on  the  art  of  obtuning  such  a  superiority  on  the 
field  of  action  itself. 

Blucher  was,  aa  usual,  the  foremost  in  advance, 
and  Napoleon  resolved  to  bestow  on  this  active  and 
inveterate  enemy,  the  terrible  honour  of  his  first  at* 
tack,  hoping  to  surprise  the  Silesian  corps  d'armie  be- 
fore it  could  receive  succour  from  the  army  of  Schwart- 
zenberg.  The  Mareschal  was  apprised  of  the  Empe- 
ror's puriiose,  and  lost  no  time  in  concentrating  his 
forces  at  the  village  of  Brienne,  near  the  source  of 
the  Aube.     This  is  a  small  village,  seated  on  the 
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ascent  of  a  hill.  The  place  has  but  two  streets,  one 
of  which  ascends  to  the  Chateau,  occupied  fonner- 
ly  as  a  Uoyal  Academy  for  young  persona  designed 
for  the  army  ;  the  other  conducts  to  Arcis-sur-rAube. 
The  Chateau  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  park  or  chase. 
It  was  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne  that  Napoleon 
acquired  the  rudintents  of  that  skill  in  the  military 
art  withwhich  he  hadalmost  prostrated  theworld,  and 
}iad  ended  by  placing  it  in  array  against  him  ;  and 
it  was  here  he  came  to  commence  what  seemed  his  last 
series  of  efforts  for  victory ; — like  some  animals  of 
the  chase,  who,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  hunters, 
are  said  to  direct  their  final  attempts  at  escape  upon 
the  point  from  which  they  have  first  started. 

The  alert  movements  of  Napoleon  surpassed  the 
anticipation  of  Blucher,  He  was  at  table  with  his 
staff  in  the  Chateau.  General  Alsu^eff,  a  Russian, 
oceupied  the  town  of  Brienne,  and  General  Sacken's 
corps  was  drawn  up  in  columns,  on  the  road  from  Bri- 
enne to  La  Rothiere.  At  once  a  horrible  tumult  was 
heard.  Tlie  Russian  cavalry,  two  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  completely  driven  in  by  those  of  Napoleon, 
Land  at  the  same  moment  Ney  attacked  the  village ; 
while  a  body  of  French  grenadiers,  who,  favoured  by 
the  wooded  and  broken  character  of  the  ground,  had 
been  enabled  to  get  into  the  park,  threatened  to  make 
prisoners  all  who  were  in  the  Chateau.  Blucher,  with 
his  officers,  had   barely  time  to  reach  3  postern, 
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where  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  leading  their 
horses  down  a  stair,  and  in  that  way  made  their 
escape  with  difficulty.     The  bold  resistance  of  AI- 
snfieff  defended  the  town  against  Ney,  and  Sacken 
flivanced  to  AIsufieflTs  assistance.     The  Cossacks 
also,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  French  in  the  park,  and 
Baonftparte^s  own  safety  was  compromised  in  the  me- 
16^  Men  wete  killed  by  his  side,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  draw  his  sw<»rd  in  his  own  defence.    At  the  very 
monaient  of  attack,  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the 
sight  of  a  tree,  which  he  recollected  to  be  the 
same  under  which,  during  the  hours  of  recreation 
at  Brienne,  he  used,  when  a  school-boy,  to  peruse 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.    If  the  curtain 
of  fate  had  risen  before  the  obscure  youth,  and  dis* 
covered  to  him  in  the  same  spot,  his  own  image  as 
Emperor  of  France,  contending  against  the  Scy- 
thians  of  the  desert  for  life  and  power,  how  wonder- 
fiil  would  have  seemed  the  presage,  when  the  mere 
concurrence  of  circumstances  strikes  the  mind  of 
those  who  look  back  upon  it  with  awful  veneration 
for  the  hidden  ways  of  Providence  !  Lefebvre  Des- 
nouettes  fell,  dangerously  wounded,  in  chafgmg  at 
the  head  of  the  Guards.     The  village  caught  fire, 
and  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  not  until 
eleven  at  night  that  the  Silesian  army  ceased  to 
make  efforts  for  recovering  the  place,  and  that  Blu< 
cher,  retreating  from  Brienne,  took  up  a  position  in 
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the  leor  of  that  viUage,  and  upon  that  of  La  Ro- 
thiere. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Brienne  was  indecisiTe, 
and  the  more  unsstiBfactory  to  Buonaparte,  as  the 
part  of  Blucher's  force  engaged  did  not  amount  to 
20,000  men,  and  the  sole  advant^e-  gained  over 
them,  was  that  of  keeping  the  field  of  battle.  Napo- 
leon's principal  object,  which  was  to  divide  Blucber 
from  the  Grand  Army,  had  altogether  failed.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  proclaim  the  engagement  as 
a  victory,  and  much  puns  was  taken  to  represent  it 
as  Buch.  But  when  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  merely  a  smart  skirmish,  without  any  material  re- 
sults, the  temporary  deception  only  served  to  bjure 
the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  Blucher,  strongly  rein- 
forced from  the  Grand  Army,  prepared  in  his  turn 
to  assume  the  offensive.  It  would  have  been  Na- 
poleon's wish  to  have  avoided  an  engagement ;  but  a 
retreat  across  the  Aube,  by  the  bridge  of  L'Esmont, 
which  was  the  only  mode  of  passing  that  deep  and 
scarce  fordable  river,  would  have  exposed  his  rear  to 
destruction.  He  therefore  risked  a  general  action. 
Blucher  attacked  the  line  of  the  French  on  three 
points  assaulting  at  once  the  villages  of  La  Ro- 
thiere,  Dienville,  and  Cbaumont.  The  conflict, 
in  which  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtembcrg  distin- 
guished himself,  was  hard  fought  during  the  whole 
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day,  but  in  the  evening  the  Fteaich  were  repulsed 
on  all  points,  and  Buonaparte  tras  compelled  to 
retreat  across  the  Aube,  after  losing  4000  prisoners, 
and  no  less  than  seventy-three  guns.  Ncy,  by  the 
Emperot's  orders,  destroyed  the  bridge  at  I'Es- 
mont.  The  aUiesJwere  not  aware  of  the  amount  of 
their  advantage,  and  sulFeied  the  French  to  retire 
UD  moles  ted. 

A  general  council  of  war,  held  at  the  castle  of 
Brienne,  now  reaolved  that  the  two  armies  (although 
having  bo  lately  found  the  advantage  of  mutual  sup- 
port) should  separate  from  each  other,  and  that  Blu- 
cher,  detaching  himself  to  the  northward,  and  uni- 
ting under  his  command  the  division  of  Yorck  and 
Kleist,  both  of  whom  had  occupied  St  Dizier  and 
Vitry,  should  approach  Paris  by  the  Marne ;  while 
Prince  Schwartzcnberg  and  the  Grand  Army  should 
descend  on  the  capital  by  the  course  of  the  Seine. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  provisions  for  such  immense 
armies  was  doubtless  in  part  the  cause  of  this  reso- 
lution. But  it  was  likewise  recommended  by  the 
success  of  a  similar  plan  of  operations  at  Dresden, 
and  afterwards  at  Leipsic,  where  the  enemies  of  Buo- 
naparte approached  him  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters, as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head 
against  one  army,  without  giving  great  opportunity 
of  advantage  to  the  others. 

Suonapartc  reached  Troyes,  on  which  he  retreat- 
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cd  sfier  crossiug  the  Aube,  in  a  disastrous  coudi* 
tion;  but  his  junction  with  his  Old  Guard,  whose 
appesrancc  and  high  state  of  appointments  restored 
courage  to  the  dejected  troops  who  had  been  beaten 
at  La  Hothiere,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  feelings 
of  his  army,  and  restored  the  young  levies  to  confi- 
dence. He  resolved,  taking  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  two  armies  of  the  allies,  to  march  upon  that 
of  Bluchcr.  But,  in  order  to  disguise  his  purpose,  he 
first  sent  a  small  division  upon  Bar-la-  Seine,  to  alarm 
the  Austrians  with  an  attack  upon  their  right  wing. 
Schwartzenberg  immediately  apprehended  that  Buo- 
naparte was  about  to  move  with  his  whole  force  in 
that  direction ;  a  movement  which  in  fact  would  have 
been  most  favourable  for  the  allies,  since  it  would 
have  left  the  road  to  Parts  undefended,  and  open  to 
the  whole.  But,  terrified  by  the  Idea  that  his  left 
flank  might  be  turned  or  forced,  the  Austrian  general 
moved  his  chief  strength  In  that  direction ;  thus  at 
once  suspending  his  meditated  march  on  the  Seine, 
and  increasing  the  distance  betwixt  the  Grand  Army 
and  that  of  SUesIa.  Buonaparte  having  deceived 
Schwartzenberg  by  this  successful  feint,  evacuated 
Troyes,  leaving  the  Mareschals  Victor  and  Oudinot 
to  oppose  the  Austrians  with  very  inadequate  means, 
while  he  directed  his  own  march  against  Bluchcr. 

Bluchcr,  In  the  meanwhile,  having  left  Napoleon 
in  front  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  not  doubting  that 
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the  Austrians  would  find  him  sufficient  employ- 
ment, hurried  forward  to  the  Mame,  forced  Macdo- 
nald  to  retreat  from  Chateau  Thierry,  and  advanced 
his  head- quarters  to  Vertus ;  while  Sacken,  who  form- 
ed his  vanguard,  pushed  his  light  troops  as  Seu:  as 
Fert6  la  Jouarre,  and  was  nearer  to  Paris  than  was 
the  Emperor  himself.  General  d'Yorck  had  advan* 
ced  as  far  as  Meaux,  and  Paris  was  in  the  last  de- 
gree of  alarm. 

.  Even  Buonaparte  himself  was  so  much  struck  by 
the  inextricable  situation  of  his  affiurs  after  the  de- 
feat of  La  Rothiere,  that  a  thought  occurred  to  him, 
which  posterity,  excepting  on  his  own  avowal,  would 
hardly  give  credit  to.  The  plan  which  suggested 
itsdf,  was  that  of  sacrificing  his  own  authority  to  the 
peace  of  France,  and  of  abdicating  the  crown  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons,  while  he  had  yet  the  means 
of  resistance  in  his  possession.  He  felt  he  had  reign- 
ed and  combated  long  enough  for  his  own  glory, 
and  justly  thought  that  the  measure  of  his  renown 
would  be  filled  up  by  such  an  act  of  generous  self- 
denial.  But  a  maxim  occurred  to  him,  (suggested, 
he  says,  by  Mr  Fox,)  that  restored  monarchs  could 
never  fergive  those  who  had  occupied  their  place. 
Probably  his  thoughts  turned  also  to  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  for  there  was  no  other  point  of 
personal  offence  betwixt  Buonaparte  and  the  exiled 
family,  which  their  restoration,  if  the  event  took  place 


by  his  iQterrentiaa,  might  not  have  fully  atoned  For. 
If  our  conjecture  be  real,  it  Bcrrea  to  ehow  how  such 
a  crime  operates  in  itB  consequences  to  obstruct  its 
perpetrator  in  fiiture  attempts  to  recover  the  path  of 
vutue  and  honour.  Had  Napoleon  been  really  capa- 
ble of  the  generous  act  of  self-denial  which  he  medi- 
tated, he  must  have  been  ranked,  in  despite  of  the 
doubtful  points  of  his  character,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  who  ever  lived. 

But  the  spirit  of  egotism  and  suspicion  prevailed, 
and  the  hopes  of  accomplishing  the  discomfiture  and 
defeat  of  the  Silesian  army,  appeared  preferable  to 
meriting,  by  one  act  of  disinterested  devotion,  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  Europe ;  and  the  philosopher  and 
friend  of  humanity  relapsed  into  the  warrior  and 
conqueror.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  merito- 
rious in  the  conceiving  of  great  and  noble  resolu- 
tions, even  although  they  remain  unrealized.  But  this 
patriotism  of  the  imagination  does  not  rise  to  a  higher 
scale  of  merit,  than  the  sensibility  of  those  who  can- 
not hear  a  tale  of  sorrow  without  weeping,  but  whose 
sympathy  never  assumes  the  expensive  form  of  ac- 
tual charity. 

The  army  of  Napoleon  was  now  to  be  transferred 
from  the  high  road  leading  from  Paris  to  Troyes, 
to  that  leading  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  on  which 
Blucher  was  operating,  and  that  by  Rank  marches 
through  an  impracticable  country;   but  which,  if 
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they  could  be  accomplished,  would  enable  the  French 
Emperor  to  attack  the  Sileeian  army  at  unawares 
in  flank  and  rear.  The  lateral  cross-roads,  which 
connect  one  highway  with  another  through  France, 
are  generally  scarce  passable  in  winter,  even  for  tbo 
purpose  of  ordinary  communication,  much  less  for 
an  army  with  its  carriages  and  artillery.  Buona- 
parte had  to  traverse  a  country  intersected  with 
thickets,  marshes,  drains,  ditches,  and  impediments 
of  every  kind ;  the  weather  was  execrable,  and  but 
for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Mayor  of  Bar- 
bonne,  who  collected  live  hundred  horses  to  extri- 
cate the  guns,  they  must  have  been  abandoned  on 
the  road.  But  by  dint  of  perseverance,  Buonaparte 
accomplished  this  forced  march,  on  lOth  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  flank  of  the  Silesian  army  was  in  conse- 
quence placed  at  his  mercy.  They  were  moving  on 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  such  an  attack. 
Sacken  led  the  advance,  the  Russian  general  Alsu- 
Geff  followed,  and  Blucher  himself  brought  up  the 
rear  with  the  main  body.  All  intent  upon  the  ad- 
vance to  Paris,  they  were  marching  with  careless 
haste,  and  had  suffered  such  large  intervals  to  take 
place  betwixt  their  divisions,  as  to  expose  them  to  be 
attacked  in  detail- 
Buonaparte  fell  upon  the  central  division  of  Al- 
sulieff,  at  Champeaubcrt,  surrounded,  defeated,  and 
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totally  dispersed  thctn,  taking  their  artillery,  and 
2000  prisoners,  while  the  remainder  of  the  division 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  attempted  to  escape  indivi- 
dually. The  whole  force  of  the  Emperor  was  now 
interposed  between  the  advanced- guard  under  Sack- 
en,  and  the  main  body  under  Bluchcr.  It  was 
first  directed  towards  the  former,  whom  Napoleon 
encountered  sooner  than  he  espected,  for  Sacken, 
on  hearing  of  the  action  at  Champcaubert,  instant- 
ly countermarched  his  division  to  assist  Alsufleff, 
or  at  least  to  rejoin  Blucher ;  but  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  superior  force  of  the  French,  and 
having  lost  one-fourth  of  his  division,  about  50O0 
men,  was  forced  to  leave  the  high-road,  upon  which 
Bluchcr  was  advancing,  and  retreat  by  that  on  Cha^ 
teau  Thierry.  At  this  village  Sacken  was  joined  by 
General  Yorck  and  Prince  William  of  Prussia ;  but) 
still  imable  to  make  a  stand,  they  could  only  secure 
a  retreat  by  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Mame. 
War  began  now  to  show  itself  in  its  most  hideous 
forms.  The  stragglers  and  fugitives  who  could  not 
cross  the  bridge  before  its  destruction,  were  murder- 
ed by  the  peasantry,  while  the  allied  soldiers,  in  re- 
venge, plundered  the  village  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  practised  every  excess  of  violence.  The  defeat 
of  Sacken  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February. 
Blucher,  in  the  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  extent 
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of  the  force  by  which  his  vanguard  had  been  attack* 
ed,  pressed  forward  to  their  support,  and,  in  a  wide 
and  unindosed  country,  suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  front  of  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  flushed 
with  the  double  victory  which  they  had  already  gun- 
ed,  and  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  retreat  indiqien- 
sable  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians.  Bliidhei^  if  surpri- 
sed, remained  imdismayed.  Having  only  three  r^- 
ments  of  eavalry,  he  had  to  trust  for  safety  to  the 
steadiness  of  his  infantry.  He  formed  them  into 
sqoares,  protected  by.artillery,  and  thus  commenced 
his  retreat  by  dtemate  divisions ;  those  battalions 
which  were  in  motion  to  the  rear,  being  protected 
by  the  fire  of  the  others  then  standing  fast,  and  co- 
vering, them  with  theirs  while  they  retired  in  tum« 
The  French  cavalry,  though  so  strong  as  to  operate 
at  once  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  failed  in  being  able 
to  break  a  single  square.  After  the  Prussians  had 
retired  several  leagues  in  this  manner,  fighting  every 
foot  of  their  way,  they  were  nearly  intercepted  by  a 
huge  column  of  French  horse,  which,  having  made  a 
drcuit  so  as  to  pass  them,  had  drawn  up  on  the  cause- 
way to  intercept  their  retreat.  Without  a  moment^; 
hesitation,  Blucher  instantly  attacked  them  with  such 
a  murderous  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery,  as  forced 
them  from  the  high-road,  and  left  the  passage  free. 
The  Prussians  found  the  village  of  Etoges,  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  also  occupied  by  the 
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enemy ;  but  here  also  they  cleared  their  way  by  dbt 
of  fighting.  This  expedition  of  the  Mame,  as  it  is 
called,  is  alvays  accounted  one  of  Napoleon's  mili- 
tary chef-d'ceuvres ;  for  a  tiank  march,  undertaken 
through  Euch  a  difficult  country,  and  so  completely 
successful,  is  not  perhaps  recorded  in  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Blucher  lost  any  credit  by  the  too 
great  security  of  his  march,  he  regained  it  by  the 
masterly  manner  in  nhich  he  executed  hla  retreat. 
Had  the  army  which  he  commanded  in  person  sha- 
ted  the  fate  of  his  vanguard,  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  no  campaign  of  Paris. 

The  Parisians,  in  the  meantime,  saw  at  length 
actual  proofs  that  Napoleon  had  been  victorious. 
Long  columns  of  prisoners  moved  through  their 
streets,  banners  were  displayed,  the  cannon  thunder- 
ed, the  press  replied,  and  the  pulpit  joined,  in  ex- 
tolling and  magnifying  the  dangers  which  the  citizens 
had  escaped,  and  the  merits  of  their  preserver. 

In  the  midst  of  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  Parisians  suddenly  learned  that  the  town  of 
Fontainbleau  was  occupied  by  Hungarian  hussars, 
and  that  not  Cossacks  only,  but  Tartars,  Baskirs,  and 
Kalmouks,  tribes  of  a  wild  and  savage  aspect,  a  kind 
of  Asiatic  Ogres,  to  whom  popular  credulity  imputed 
a  taste  for  the  fiesh  of  children,  had  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nangis.  These  renewed  signs  of 
approaching  danger,  arose  from  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  allies  having  carried,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
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Nc^ent  and  Montereau,  and  advanced  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  monarcha  to  Pont- Eur- Seine.  This 
alarm  to  Paris  was  accompanied  by  another.  Schwart- 
zenberg,  learning  the  disasters  on  the  Mame,  not 
only  pushed  forward  fronl  three  directions  on  the 
capital,  but  dispatched  forces  from  his  right  towards 
Provins,  to  threaten  Napoleon's  rear  and  communica- 
tions. Leaving  the  pursuit  of  filucher,  the  Emperor 
counter- marched  on  MeHux,  and,  marching  from 
thence  to  Guignes,  he  joined  the  army  of  Oudinot 
and  Victor,  who  were  retreating  before  Schwartzen- 
berg.  He  here  found  the  reinforcements  which  he 
bad  drawn  from  Spain,  about  S0,000  in  number, 
tried  and  excellent  troops.  With  this  army  he  now 
fronted  tbat  of  Schwartzenberg,  and  upon  the  17th 
February,  commenced  the  offensive  at  all  points, 
and  with  success,  possessing  himself  of  Nangis,  and 
nearly  destroying  the  corps  under  Count  Palilen  at 
Mormant.  The  Prince  Koyal  of  Wirtcmberg  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  Montereau, 

So  alarmed  were  the  alhes  at  the  near  approach  of 
their  terrible  enemy,  tbat  a  message  was  sent  to  Na- 
poleon from  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  Prince  Schwart- 
zenbei^'s  aide-de-camp,  Count  Parr,  stating  theirsur- 
prise  at  his  offensive  movement,  since  they  had  given 
orders  to  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon  to  sign 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  terms  which  bad 
a  assented  to  by  the  French  envoy,  Caulaincourt. 
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This  letter,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  give  a  more 
full  explanation,  remained  for  some  days  unanswer- 
ed, during  which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  push  his 
advant^es.  He  recovered  the  bridge  at  Montereait, 
after  a  desperate  attack,  in  which  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  EignaliBed  himself  by  tlie  valour  of  his 
defence.  In  the  course  of  the  action,  Napoleon  return- 
ed to  his  old  profession  of  an  artilleryman,  and  point- 
ed several  guns  himself,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
soldiers.  They  trembled,  however,  when  the  6re  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  enemy,  whose  balls  be- 
gan to  be  aimed  at  the  French  battery.  "  Go,  roy 
children,"  said  Buonaparte,  ridiculing  their  appre- 
hensions ;  "  the  ball  is  not  cast  that  is  to  kill  me." 

Having  taken  the  place  by  storm,  Suonapartc,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  number  of  men  he  had  lost,  loaded 
with  reproaches  some  of  his  best  officers.  Montbnui 
was  censured  for  want  of  energy,  and  Digcon  for  the 
scarcity  of  ammunition  with  which  the  artillery  was 
served ;  but  it  was  chielly  on  \'ictor,  the  Duke  of 
Belluno,  that  his  resentment  discharged  itself.  He 
imputed  to  him  negligence,  in  not  having  attacked 
Montereau  on  the  day  before  the  action,  when  it  was 
unprovided  for  resistance ;  and  he  ordered  him  to 
retire  from  the  service.  The  Mareschal  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  a  hearing  in  his  own  defence,  but  for 
some  time  could  not  succeed  in  checking  the  stream 
of  reproaches.    At  length  they  were  softened  into  a 
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ebarge  of  broken  healtb,  and  the  love  of  repose,  in- 
ddeot  to  vounds  and  infirmities.  "  The  best  bed," 
said  the  Emperor,  "which  the  quarters  afford,  must 
cow  be  sought  out  for  the  once  mdefatigable  Victor." 
The  Mareschal  felt  the  charge  more  severely  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  became  moderated  within  what  was  pro- 
bably the  bounds  of  truth  ;  but  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  quit  the  service. 

"  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "  forgot  my  original  trade. 
I  will  take  a  musket.  Victor  will  become  a  private 
in  the  Guard." — Buonaparte  could  not  resist  this 
mark  of  attachment.  He  held  out  his  hand. — "  Let 
ua  be  friends,"  he  replied,  "  I  caimot  restore  to  you 
your  corps  d'arm^e,  which  I  have  given  to  Gerard; 
but  I  will  place  you  at  the  head  of  two  divisions  of 
the  Guard.  Go — assume  your  command,  and  let 
there  be  no  more  of  this  matter  betwixt  us." 

It  was  upon  such  occasions,  when  he  subdued  his 
excited  feelings  to  a  state  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
that  Buonaparte's  personal  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  most  amiable. 

The  allies,  in  the  meantime,  remembering,  per- 
haps, though  somewhat  of  the  latest,  the  old  fable 
of  the  bunch  of  arrows,  resolved  once  more  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  Sileaian  army,  and, 
concentrating  near  Troyes,  to  accept  of  battle  if 
BuonapaiteshouldoiFerit.  TheindefatigahleBlucber 
had  already  recruited  his  troops,  and,  being  reinfbr- 
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ccd  by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  North,  under 
Langeron,  moved  southward  from  Chalons,  to  i|)iich 
he  had  retreated  after  his  disaster  at  Montmirail,  to 
Mery,  a  town  situated  upon  the  Seine,  to  the  north- 
east of  Troyes,  to  which  hist  place  the  allied  mo- 
narchs  had  again  removed  their  head-quarters.  Here 
he  was  attacked  with  fiury  by  the  troops  of  Buoni^ 
parte,  who  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the 
bridge  and  town,  and  thus  prevent  the  proposed  com- 
munication between  the  Silesian  army  and  that  of 
Schwartsenberg.  The  bridge,  which  was  of  woo^, 
was  set  fire  to  in  the  struggle.  The  sharp-shooters 
fought  amid  its  blazing  and  cracking  beams.  The 
Prussians,  however,  kept  possession  of  Mery. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  by  the  allies. 
Blucher  urged  the  fulfilment  of  their  original  purpose 
of  hazarding  an  action  with  Napoleon.  But  the 
Austrians  had  agwi  altered  their  mind,  and  deter- 
mined on  a  general  retreat  as  far  as  the  line  between 
Nancy  and  Langres;  the  very  position  en  which  the 
allies  had  paused  when  they  first  entered  France. 
The  principal  cause  alleged  for  this  retrograde  move- 
ment, by  which  they  must  cede  half  the  ground  they 
had  gidned  since  their  entering  France,  was,  that  Au- 
gereau,  who  had  hitherto  contented  himself  vrith  his 
successful  defence  of  Lyons,  had  been  recruited  by 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  irom  the  army  of  Suchet, 
which  had  been  employed  in  Catalonia.  Thus  rein-r 
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fol?ced,'the  French  Mareschal  was  now  aboiit  to  as- 
sume'the  offensive  agunst  the  Austrian  forces  at 
Dijon,  act  upon  thdr  communications  with  Switser- 
hmd,  and  raise  in  a  mass  the  warlike  peasantry  of 
the  departments  of  the  Doubs,  the  Saonne,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Vbsges.     To  prevent  such  coi^ 
sequences,  Schwartsenberg  sent  General  Biancfai 
t6  the  rear  with  a  large  division  of  his  forces,  to 
support  the  Austrians  at   Dijon;   and  conceived 
his  army  too  much  weakened  by  this  detachment 
to  retain  his  purpose  of  risking  a  general  acdon. 
It  was  thereforie  resolved  that  if  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Grand  Army  were  removed  to  Langres, 
those  of  Blucher  should  be  once  more  established  on 
the  Mame,  where,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
the  northern  army,  which  was  now  approaching  fnmi 
Flanders,  he  might  resume  his  demonstration  upon 
Paris,  in  case  Buonaparte  should  engage  himself  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  allies. 

This  retrograde  movement  gave  much  disgust  to 
the  Austrian  soldiers,  who  considered  it  as  the  pre- 
fiuse  to  a  final  abandonment  of  the  invasion.  Their 
resentment  showed  itself,  not  only  in  murmurs  and 
in  tearing  out  the  green  boughs  with  which,  as  in 
mgn  of  victory,  they  usually  ornament  their  helmets 
and  schakos,  but  also,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
in  similar  instances,  in  neglect  of  discipline,  and  ex« 
cesses  committed  in  the  country. 


To  dimmish  the  bad  effects  arising  from  this  dis- 
content among  the  troops,  Schwartzcnbcrg  publifih- 
ed  an  order  of  the  day,  commanding  the  officerB  to 
enforce  ttic  Btrictest  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time 
explain  to  the  army  that  the  present  retreat  was  only 
temporary,  and  that  on  joining  with  its  reserves,  which 
had  already  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  GrMid  Army 
would  instantly  resume  the  offensive,  while  Field- 
Mareschal  Blucher,  at  present  moving  northward, 
BO  as  to  form  a  junction  with  Winzengerode  ^d  Bil- 
low, should  at  the  same  time  attack  the  rear  and 
flank  of  the  enemy.  The  publishing  this  plim  of 
the  campaign,  went  far  to  rouse  the  dejected  confi- 
dence of  the  Austrian  anny. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Hiid  Pebruarj-,  an  answer  to 
the  letter  of  Schwartzenberg  was  received,  but  it  was 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
and  while  its  expressions  of  respect  are  bestowed  libe- 
rally on  that  power,  the  manner  in  which  the  other 
members  of  the  coalition  are  treated,  shows  unabated 
enmity,  ill-concealed  under  an  affectation  of  con- 
tempt. The  Emperor  of  France  expressed  himself 
willing  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  Frankfort  de- 
claration, but  cxclumed  against  the  terms  which  his 
own  envoy,  Caulaincourt,  had  proposed  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  other  powers.  In  short,  the  whole 
letter  indicated,  not  thai  Napoleon  desired  a  general 
peace  with  the  allies,  but  that  it  was  bis  anxious  wish 
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to  break  up  the  coalition,  by  making  a  aepuatc  peace 
with  Austria.  This  counter&cted  in  spirit  and  let- 
ter the  purpose  of  the  coDfederates,  distinctly  ex- 
preEsed  in  their  communication  to  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  Francis  and  his  ministers  were  re- 
solved not  to  listen  to  any  proposals  which  went 
to  separate  the  Austrian  cause  from  that  of  tfaeir 
allies.  It  was  therefore  at  first  resolved  that  no  an- 
swer Bhould  be  sent  to  the  letter ;  but  the  desire  of 
gaining  time  for  bringing  up  the  reserves  of  the 
Grand  Army,  who  were  approacliing  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse- Hom- 
bei^,  as  also  for  the  union  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
under  Bulow  and  Winaengerode,  with  that  of  Sile- 
sia, determined  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  Under  these  considerations. 
Prince  Wenceslaus  of  Lichtenstein  was  sent  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  to  treat  concerning  an 
armistice.  The  Emperor  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
high  hope,  and  called  upon  the  Aiistrians  not  to  sa- 
crifice themselves  to  the  selfish  views  of  Russia,  and 
the  miserable  policy  of  England.  He  appointed  Coimt 
Flahault  his  commissioner  to  negotiate  for  a  line  of 
demarcation,  and  directed  him  to  meet  with  the  en- 
voy from  the  allies  at  Lnsigny,  on  Siih  February. 

On  the  night  of  the  2'3d,  the  French  bombarded 
Ttoyes,  which  the  allied  troops  evacuated  according 
» their  latest  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  French  a 
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tered  the  town  on  the  84th,  when  the  sick  and  wcmnd'^ 
ed,  left  behmd  by  the  allies,  were  dragged  out  to  gnce 
Napoleon^s  triumph ;  and  a  scene  not  less  deplorable^ 
but  of  another  description,  was  performed  at  the  same 
time. 

Amid  the  high  hopes  which  the  entrance  of  the 
allies  into  France  had  flfuggaited  to  the  enemies 
of  Buonaparte^s  goTemment,  iiye  persons,  the  cMcf 
df  whom  were  the  Marquis  de  Widranges,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Gouault,  had  displayed  the  white  cock* 
ade,  and  other  emblems  of  loydty  to  the  exiled  fii- 
miTy.  They  had  received  little  encouragement  to 
take  so  decided  a  step  either  from  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  or  from  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
both  of  whom,  although  approving  the  prmciples 
cm  which  these  gentlemen  acted,  refused  to  sanc^ 
tion  the  step  they  had  taken,  or  to  warrant  them 
against  the  consequences.  It  does  not  appear  that 
their  declaration  had  excited  any  corresponding  en* 
thusiasm  in  the  people  of  Troyes  or  the  neighbouTii 
hood ;  and  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Napoleon 
lo  have  overlooked  such  a  trifling  movement,  whidi 
he  might  have  represented  as  arising  from  the 
dotage  of  loyalty,  rather  than  to  have,  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  called  the  public  attention  to  the  Bour* 
bons,  by  denouncing  and  executing  vesgeance  Upon 
their  partisans.  Nevertheless  Napoleon  had  scarce 
entered  Troyes,  when  the  Chevalier  Grouault  (the 
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Other  Royalists  having  fortunately  escaped,)  was 
sdaed  upon,  tried  by  a  military  commission,  obu** 
demned,  and  immediately  shot.  He  died  with  the 
utmost  firmness,  exclaiming,  ^'  Vive  le  RoiT*  A 
violent  and  ill-timed  decree  promulgated  the  penal* 
ty  of  death  i^ainst  all  who  should  wear  the  deccnra* 
tioitB  of  the  Bourbons,  and  on  all  emigrants  who 
8lu)urd  join  the  allies.  The  severity  of  the  measure, 
so  contrary  to  Napoleon's  general  conduct,  of  late 
years,  towards  the  Bourbons  and  their  followers, 
whom  he  bad  for  a  long  period  scarce  even  alluded 
to,  made  the  world  ascribe  his  unusual  ferocity  to  au 
uncommon  state  of  apprehension ;  and  thus  it  gave 
fardi^  encouragement  to  those  into  whom  it  was  in* 
tended  ta  strike  terror. 

At  this  period  of  the  retreat  of  Schwart^enberg 
from  Troyes,  and  the  movement  of  Blucher  towards 
the  Mame,  we  must  leave  the  armies  which  were 
contending  in  the  interior  of  France,  in  order  to  re- 
trace those  movements  upon  the  frontiers,  which, 
though  operating  at  a  distance,  tended  at  once  to  re- 
inforce the  invading  armies,  and  to  cripple  Napoleon'*s 
means  of  defence. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  peaceful 
territory  to  picture  to  themselves  the  miseries  sus-» 


*  It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  had  been  persuaded  to  save  his 
life.     But  the  result  was  similar  to  the  execution  of  Clarente^ 
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taiticd  by  the  country  which  formed  the  theatie  of 
this  Banguinary  contCBt.  While  Buonaparte,  like  a 
tiger  hemmed  in  by  hounds  and  hunters,  now  me- 
naced one  of  his  foes,  naw  sprung  furiously  upon 
another,  and  while,  although  his  rapid  movements 
disconcerted  and  dismayed  them,  he  still  remained 
unable  to  destroy  the  individuals  whom  he  had  as- 
suled,  lest,  while  aiming  to  do  so,  he  should  af- 
ford a  fatal  advantage  to  those  who  were  disenga- 
ged,— the  scene  of  this  desultory  warfare  was  laid 
waste  in  the  most  merciless  manner.  The  soldiers 
on  both  parts,  driven  to  desperation  by  rapid 
marches  through  roads  blocked  with  snow,  or  trod- 
den into  swamps,  became  reckless  and  pitiless; 
and,  straggling  from  their  columns  in  all  directiooe, 
committed  every  species  of  excess  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  evils  arc  mentioned  in  the  bulletins 
of  Napoleon,  aa  well  as  in  the  general  orders  of 
Sch  war  tzenberg. 

The  peasants,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
fled  to  caves,  quarries,  and  woods,  where  the  latter 
were  starved  to  death  by  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son, and  want  of  sustenance  ;  and  the  fonnor,  col- 
lecting into  small  bodies,  increased  the  terrors  of  war 
by  pillaging  the  convoys  of  both  armies,  attacking 
small  parties  of  all  nations,  and  cutting  off  the  sick, 
ihc  wounded,  and  the  stragglers.  The  repeated  ad- 
and  rctrcal  of  the  dirtcrent  conunding  parties, 
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exasperated  tbese  evils.  Every  &csh  band  of  plun- 
derers  which  arrived,  was  savagely  eager  after  spoil, 
ia  propoTtion  as  the  gleanings  became  scarce.  In  the 
words  of  Scripture,  what  the  locust  left  was  devour- 
ed by  the  palmer-worm— nhat  escaped  the  Baskirs, 
and  Kirgas,  and  Croats,  of  the  VVolga,  and  Cas- 
pian and  Turkish  frontier,  was  seized  by  the  half- 
clad  md  half-starved  conscripts  of  Napoleon,  whom 
want,  hardship,  and  an  embittered  spirit,  render- 
ed as  careless  of  the  ties  of  country  and  language, 
as  the  others  were  indifferent  to  the  ^neral  claims 
of  humanity.  The  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
the  scenes  of  actual  conflict,  were  frequently  burnt 
to  the  ground  ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  course  of 
the  actionij  of  importance  which  we  have  detailed, 
but  in  consequence  of  innumerable  skirmishes  fought 
in  different  points,  which  had  no  influence,  indeed, 
upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  but  increased  in- 
calculably the  distress  of  the  invaded  country,  by 
extending  the  terrors  of  battle,  with  fire,  famine,  and 
slaughter  for  its  accompaniments,  into  the  most  re- 
mote and  sequestered  districts.  The  woods  afford- 
ed no  concealment,  the  churchea  no  sanctuary ;  even 
the  grave  itself  gave  no  cover  to  the  relics  of  mor- 
tality. The  vill^es  were  everywhere  burnt,  the 
farms  wasted  and  pillaged,  the  abodes  of  man,  and  all 
thatbelongs  topeaceful  industry  anddomesliccomfort, 
wlated  and  destroyed.    Wolves,  and  other  ravage 
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animalf ,  increased  fearftiUy  in  the  districts  which 
had  been  laid  waste  by  human  hands,  with  ferocity 
congenial  to  their  own.  Thus  were  the  evils,  which 
France  had  unsparingly  inflicted  upon  Spain,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  and  ahnost  every  European  nation,  ter- 
ribly retaliated  within  a  few  leagues  of  her  own  me- 
tropolis ;  and  such  were  the  consequences  of  a  syst^n, 
which,  assuming  military  force  for  its  sole  prmdpte 
and  law,  taught  the  united  nations  of  Europe  to  re- 
pel its  aggressions  by  means  yet  more  formidable  in 
extent  than  those  which  had  been  used  in  supporting 
them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Rt§ro9pect  qfMUitary  Events  on  the  French  Frantiers.-^Bem 
fectfan  ofMurat,  who  dedaree  in  favour  of  the  AUiee. — lie 
eomequenoee.'^Augereau  is  compelled  to  abandon  Qeof  and 
Fnau^  XJonipti.'^ThB  North  tf  Germany  and  Flanders 
het  to  France. — Camot  intrusted  with  the  command  qf 
Antwerp. — Sergen^op-Zoom  nearly  taken  hy  Sir  Thomae 
Graham,  but  lost  by  the  disorder  of  the  troops  in  the  mo^ 
ment  qf  su^cessj-^The  AlUes  take,  and  evacuate  Soissons,-^ 
Buhw  and  Winzengerode  unite  with  Blucher. — The  Duke 
qf  WeUington  forces  his  way  through  the  Pays  des  Craves.-^ 
State  of  the  EoyaUsts  in  the  West  of  France. — Discontent 
of  the  old  Republioans  with  Napoleon's  Government,*^ 
Views  of  the  different  Members  of  the  Alliance  as  to  the 
Dynasties  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  Napoleon. — Proceedings 
qf  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Angouleme,  and  Monsieur,  the 
two  latter  of  whom  enter  France. — The  French  defeated  by 
Wellington  at  Orthez.'—Bourdeav^  is  voluntarily  surren^ 
dered  to  Marshal  Beresford  by  the  inhabitants,  who  mount 
the  white  cockade. — Details  of  the  Negotiations  of  Chatillon. 
— Treaty  of  Chaumont,  by  which  the  Allies  bind  themselves 
of  new  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. — Napoleon  presents 
a  singularly  unreasonable  contre-projet  at  ChatiUon.-^Con^ 
gress  at  Chatillon  broken  up. 

While  Napoleon  was  struggling,  in  the  Cam- 
p«gn  of  Paris,  for  his  very  existence  as  a  monarch, 
events  were  taking  place  on  the  frontiers,  by  all  of 
which  his  fate  was  more  or  less  influenced,  and  in 
almost  all  of  them  unfavourably.     Of  these  events 
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we  muEt  give  a  brief  deuLI,  mentioning,  ac  the  ssme 
time,  the  influence  which  they  indiTidually  produced 
upon  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  defence  of  Italy  had  been  committed  to 
Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  Viceroy  of  that 
kingdom.  He  was  entirely  worthy  of  the  trust,  but 
was  deprived  of  any  means  that  remained  to  him  of 
accomplishing  his  task,  by  the  defection  of  Murat. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  describe  Murat  as 
distinguished  on  the  field  of  battle — rather  an  un- 
daunted and  high-mettled  soldier  than  a  wise  com- 
mander. As  a  sovereign  he  had  little  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. He  was  good  tempered,  but  vain ;  limit- 
ed in  capacity,  and  totally  uninformed.  Napoleon 
had  not  concealed  his  contempt  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  after  the  retreat  from  Russia,  had  passed  an 
oblique,  but  most  intelligible  censure  on  him,  in  a 
public  bulletin.  In  writing  to  the  wife  of  Murat,  and 
his  own  sister.  Napoleon  had  mentioned  her  husband 
disparagingly,  aa  one  who  was  brave  only  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  elsewhere  as  wealt  ai  a  monk  or  a 
woman.  Caroline,  in  answer,  cautioned  her  brother 
to  treat  her  husband  with  more  respect.  Napoleon, 
unaccustomed  to  suppress  his  sentiments,  continued 
the  same  line  of  language  and  conduct. 

Meanwhile  Murat,  in  his  resentment,  listened  to 
terms  from  Austria,  in  which,  by  the  mediation  of 
that  state,  which  was  interested  in  the  recovery  of 
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hw  Italian  provinces,  England  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  acquiesce.  In  consequence  of  a  treaty 
formed  with  Austria,  Murat  declared  himself  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  allies,  and  marched  an  army  of  30,000 
Neapolitans  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  He  speedily 
occupied  Ancona  and  Florence.  There  was  already 
in  Italy  an  army  of  30,000  Austrians,  with  whom 
the  Viceroy  had  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Ko- 
vcrbello,  after  which  he  retreated  to  the  line  of  the 
Adige,  on  which  he  made  a  precarious  stand,  until 
the  war  was  concluded.  The  appearance  of  Murafs 
army  on  the  side  of  Austria,  though  he  confined 
himself  to  a  war  of  proclamations,  was  calculated  to 
end  all  French  influence  in  Italy.  Counter  revolu- 
tionary movements,  in  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  tended  also 
to  close  the  door  through  which  Buonaparte  had  go 
often  tiansfened  the  war  into  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
and  from  its  northern  provinces  into  the  heart  of 
Austria  herself. 

The  defection  of  Murat  had  the  further  effect,  of 
disconcerting  the  measures  which  Napoleon  had  me- 
ditated for  recovery  of  the  south-eastern  frontier 
of  France,  Augereau  had  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance from  Lyons,  and  receive  the  reinforcements 
which  Eugene  was  to  have  dispatched  from  Italy 
across  the  Alps.     These,  it  was  calculated,  would 
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have  given  ihe  French  Mareschal  a  decisive  lupm- 
onty,  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  ascend  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Saonne,  call  to  arms  the 
hardy  peasantry  of  the  Vosgesian  mountains,  in- 
terrupt  the  communications  of  the  Austrian  armjTf 
and  excite  a  national  and  guerilla  warfkre  in  tlie 
rear  of  the  allies. 

To  stimulate  mcMre  highly  the  energies  ijf  his 
early  comrade  in  arms,  Napoleon  caused  the  Bm« 
press  Maria  Louisa  to  wait  upon  the  young  Da* 
chess  of  Castiglimie,  (the  MareschaFs  wife,)  to  pre^ 
vail  on  her  to  use  her  influence  with  her  husband, 
to  exert  all  his  talents  and  audacity,  in  the  present 
crisis.  It  was  a  singular  feature  of  declension  id 
power,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  command  of 
the  Emperor,  imposed  upon  one  of  his  Mareschala,' 
might  require  being  enforced  by  the  interposition  o£ 
a  lady ;  or  rather,  it  implied  that  Napoleon  was  sen* 
sible  that  he  was  requiring  of  his  officer  something 
which  no  ordinary  exertions  could  enable  him  to  per* 
form.  He  wrote,  however,  to  Augereau  himself, 
conjuring  him  to  rememb^  his  early  victories,  and 
to  forget  that  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.  Biit 
exhortations,  whether  by  a  sovereign  or  lady,  cannot 
supply  the  want  of  physical  force. 

Augereau  was  unable  to  execute  the  task  im« 
posed  upon  him,  from  not  receiving  the  Italian  rdn* 
forcements,  which,  as  matters  stood  in  Italy,  Eugene 
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could  not  poiSsibly  spare.  Detachments  from  Su- 
chet'^s  Spanish  veterans  did  indeed  join  the  Mareschal 
at  Lyons,  and  enable  him  to  advance  on  General 
Batma,  whom  he  compelled  to  retreat  to  Greneva. 
But  the  arrival  of  General  Bianchi,  with  a  strong 
fdnforcement  which  Schwartzenberg  had  dispatched 
i^r  that  purpose^  restored  the  ascendancy  of  the  al* 
li^  armies  on  that  frontier,  especially  as  the  Prince 
pf  H^sse  Homberg  also  approached  from  Switzer- 
Vund  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  reserves.  The  last 
gl^eral  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  passes  of 
the  Saonnc.  Augereau  in  consequence  was  compell- 
ed to  abandon  the  country  of  Gex  and  Franche 
Comp^  and  again  to  return  under  the  walls  of 
X>yons.  Napoleon  was  not  more  complaisant  to  his 
qld.  comrade  and  tutor,  than  he  had  been  to  the  otheir 
Mareschals  in  this  campaign,  who  had  not  accom- 
plished tasks  which  they  had  not  the  means  to  achieve. 
Augereau  was  publidy  censured  as  being  inactive 
md  unenterprising. 

The  North  of  Germany  and  Flanders  were  equal-* 
ly  lost  to  France,  and  French  interest  Hambuig 
indeed  still  held  out.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it.  waa  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  allies, 
under  Bennigsen,  to  whom  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swe- 
den had  left  that  charge,  when  he  himself,  having 
put  an  end  to  the  .war  with  Denmark,  had  advanced 
towards  Cologne,  with  the  purpose  of  assbting  in 
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clearing  Belgium  of  tlie  French,  and  then  entering 
France  from  that  direction,  in  support  of  the  SUe- 
fiian  army.  The  Crown  Prince  showed  no  personal 
villingness  to  engage  in  the  invaaion  of  France.  The 
causes  which  might  deter  him  have  been  already  con- 
jectured. The  lloyalists  added  another,  that  he  had 
formed  views  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  France,  which  the  allied  aionarchs  de- 
clined to  gratify.  It  is  certain  that,  whether  Irom 
motives  of  prudence  or  estrangement,  he  was,  after 
his  arrival  in  Flanders,  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
an  active  member  of  the  coalition. 

In  the  meantime  Antwerp  was  bravely  and  sci- 
entifically defended  by  the  veteran  republican,  Car- 
not.  This  celebrated  statesman  and  engineer  bad 
always  opposed  himself  to  the  strides  which  Na- 
poleon made  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  had  vo- 
ted against  his  election  to  the  situation  of  Consul 
for  life,  and  that  of  Emperor.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Napoleon  resented  this  opposition.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  Carnot  before  hia  unexampled  rise, 
and  afterwards  he  was  so  far  mindiul  of  him,  as  to 
cause  his  debts  to  be  paid  at  a  moment  of  embarrass- 
ment.  Carnot,  on  his  part,  took  the  invaaion  of 
France  as  a  signal  for  every  Frenchman  to  use  his 
talents  in  the  public  defence,  and,  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Emperor,  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  Antwerp. 
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ia-op-Zomn  vas  also  still  occupied  by  tlii^ 
Frencli.  This  city,  one  of  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied in  the  work),  was  nearly  taken  by  a  coup-de- 
iHMTi,  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  After  a  night-at- 
tack of  the  boldest  description,  the  British  columns 
were  so  far  successful,  that  all  ordinary  obstacles 
seemed  overcome.  But  their  success  was  followed 
by  a  degree  of  disorder  which  rendered  it  tmavail- 
ing,  and  many  of  the  troops  who  had  entered  the 
town  were  killed,  or  obliged  to  surrender.  Thus  an 
enterprise,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed,  ntis- 
carried  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  by  accidents 
for  which  neither  the  general  nor  the  officers  imme- 
diately in  command  could  be  justly  held  responsible. 
General  Graham  was,  however,  reinforced  from  Eng< 
luid,  and  was  still  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the 
Swedes  and  Banes,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  Flemiah 
corps,  to  check  any  sallies  from  Bergen  or  from  Ant- 
werp. 

The  liberation  of  the  Low  Countries  being  so 
nearly  accomplished,  Bulow  pressed  forward  on  La 
Fere,  and  finally  occupied  Laon.  Here,  upon  the 
26th  of  February,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Win- 
zengerode,  who,  bequeathing  Juliers,  Vanloo,  and 
Maestricht,  to  the  observation  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
marched  through  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Soiasons 
offered  a  show  of  desperate  resistance,  but  the  com- 
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mandant  being  killed,  the  place  was  delivered  up. 
This  was  on  the  i3th  February,  and  the  allies  ought 
to  have  held  this  important  place.  But  in  their 
haste  to  join  Prince  Blucher,  they  evacuated  Soissous, 
which  Mortier  caused  to  be  presently  re-occupied  by 
a  strong  French  garrison.  The  possession  of  this 
town  became  shortly  afterwards  a  matter  of  great 
consequence.  In  the  meantime,  Bulow  and  Winzen- 
gerode,  with  their  two  additional  armies,  entered  into 
communication  with  Blucher,  of  whom  they  now 
formed  the  rearguard,  and  more  than  restored  to 
him  the  advantage  he  had  lost  by  the  defeats  at 
Montmirail  and  Champeaubert. 

On  the  south-western  frontier  the  horizon  seemed 
yet  darker.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  having  en- 
tered Spain,  was  about  to  force  his  way  through  the 
strong  country,  called  the  Pai/s  des  Gaves,  the  land, 
that  is,  of  Uie  ravines  formed  by  rivers  and  torrents. 
He  maintained  such  severe  discipline,  and  paid  with 
such  regularity  for  the  supplies  which  he  needed 
from  the  country,  th;it  he  was  voluntarily  furnish- 
ed with  provisions  of  every  kind ;  while  the  array 
of  Soult,  though  stationed  in  the  Mareschal's  own 
country,  obtained  none,  save  by  the  scanty  and  un- 
willing means  of  military  requisition.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  strict  discipline,  the  presence  of  the 
British  troops  was  far  from  being  distressing  to  the 
country ;  and  some  efforts  made  by  General  Harispe, 
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to  raise  guerillas  among  his  countrymen,  the  Basques^ 
to  act  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington'^s  rear,  became  to- 
taHy  ineflfectual.  The  small  sea-port  town  of  St 
Jean  de  TLxa  supplied  the  English  army  with  pro- 
rinons  and  rmforcements.  The  activity  of  Eng- 
fob  cotnmerce  speedily  sent  cargoes  of  every  kind 
into  the  harbour,  where  before  were  only  to  be  seen 
a  few  fishing-boats.  The  goods  were  landed  under 
a  tariff  of  duties  settled  by  the  Duke  of  WeUington ; 
and  so  ended  the  Continental  System. 

In  the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  west  of  France 
was  such  as  held  out  the  highest  political  results  to 
the  British,  in  case  they  should  be  able  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  strong  entrenched 
camp  at  Bayonne,  on  which  Soult  rested  his  right 
flank,  extending  'a  line  of  great  strength  upon  the 
Adour  and  the  neighbouring  Gaves. 

We  have  mentioned  abready  the  confederacy  of 
Royall6ts,  which  was  now  in  full  activity,  and  ex- 
tended by  fidthfiil  agents  through  the  whole  west  of 
France.  They  were  now  at  their  post,  and  preparing 
everything  for  an  explosion.  The  police  of  Buona- 
parte  were  neither  ignorant  of  the  existence  or  pur- 
pose of  this  conspiracy,  but  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain such  precise  information  as  should  detect  and 
crush  it.  The  two  Messrs  de  Polignac  were  deeply 
engaged,  and,  becoming  the  subjects  of  suspicion,  it 
was  only  by  a  dexterous  and  speedy  flight  from  Paris 
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ihat  Uicy  eluded  captivity,  or  ))erliaps  dcatli.  They 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  army  of  the  allies,  and 
were,  it  is  believed,  the  first  who  conveyed  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  an  exact  state  of  the  royal  party 
in  the  interior  of  France,  particularly  in  the  capital, 
which  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of 
that  prince. 

Throughout  the  west  of  Franco  there  started  up  a 
thousand  agents  of  a  party,  which  were  now  to  awake 
from  a  sleep  of  twenty  years.  Bourdeaux,  with  its 
loyal  mayor.  Count  Lynch,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
citizens,  was  a  central  point  of  the  association.  A  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  secretly  legimeiited  and 
embodied,  and  had  arma  in  their  possession,  and  artil- 
lery, gunpowder,  and  ball,  concealed  in  their  ware- 
houses. The  celebrated  La  Rochcjacquclein,  made 
immortal  by  the  simple  and  sublime  narrative  of  his 
consort,  solicited  the  cause  of  the  royalists  at  the 
English  head- quarters,  and  made  repeated  and  peril- 
ous journeys  from  thence  to  Bourdeaux,  and  back 
again.  Saintonge  and  La  Vendee  were  organised 
for  insurrection  by  a  loyal  clergyman,  the  Abbv  Ja- 
qualt.  The  brothers  of  Roche-Aymon  prepared 
Perigord  for  a  struggle.  The  Duke  of  Duras  had 
engaged  a  thousand  gentlemen  in  Tourainc.  Lastly, 
the  Chouans  had  again  prepared  fur  a  rising  under 
the  Count  de  Vitray,  and  Tranquillc,  a  celebrated 
leader  called  Le  Capilaiiif  vans  piitr.     Numerous 
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h&ads  of  refractory  conscripts,  rendered  despeirate  by 
tbeir  state  of  outlawry,  were  ready  at  Angers,  Nantes, 
and  Orleans,  to  take  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons, under  tbe  Count  de  TOrge,  Monsieur  d^Airac, 
Count  Cbarles  d^Auticbamp,  tbe  Count  de  Suzan- 
net,  and  Cadoudal,  brotber  of  tbe  celebrated  Greorges, 
and  his  equaf  in  courage  and  resoludon.  But  all  de- 
flikied  tbe  previous  advance  of  tbe  Btue-FRntSy  as  they 
caDed  tbe  EngEsb,  tbeir  owil' being  of  a  different  co- 
lour. Trammelled  by  tbe  negotiation  at  Cbadllon, 
and  various  other  political  impediments,  and  anxious 
especially  not  to  lead  these  high-spirited  gentlemen 
into  danger  by  encoura^g  a  premature  rising,  the 
English  ministers  at  home,  and  the  English  general 
in  France,  were  obliged  for  a  time  to  restrain  rather 
than  encourage  tbe  forward  zeal  of  tbe  Royalists. 

Such  caution  was  the  more  necessary,  as  there  ex* 
isted  at  tbe  same  time  another  conspiracy,  also  direct* 
ed  against  Buonaparte^s  person,  or  at  least  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  neither  should 
explode  until  some  means  could  be  found  of  prevent- 
ing tbdr  checking  and  counteracting  each  other. 
This  second  class  of  malcontents  consisted  of  those^ 
who,  like  Buonaparte  himself,  owed  their  political 
conseqpen^  to  the  Revolution ;  and  who,  without 
regard"  to  tbe  Bourbons,  were  desirous  to  get  free 
of  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These  were  the  dis- 
appointed and  degraded  Republicans,  the  deceived 


factions  should  be  cautious  in  their  moTements,  until 
it  sliould  appear  what  course  the  Allied  Monarchs 
irere  about  to  pursue  in  tiie  impending  negotiation 
with  Buonaparte.  The  issue  of  this  was  the  more 
dubious,  as  it  was  generally  understood  that  though 
the  Sovereigns  were  ^reed  on  the  great  point  of  de- 
Htioying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  aupremacy  of  France, 
and  on  the  other,  in  leaving  her  in  possession  of  her 
just  weight  and  influence,  they  entertained  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  the  arrsngement  of  her  ftiture 
government. 

The  Princo  Regent  of  England,  from  the  genero- 
tjity  of  his  own  dispoBition,  as  well  as  from  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  future  posaibiUties,  enter- 
tiuned  views  favourable  to  the  Bourbons.  This  illus- 
Udous  ])er3on  Justly  conjectured,  that  free  institutions 
would  be  more  likely  to  flourish  under  the  restored 
family,  who  would  receive  back  their  crown  under 
conditions  favourable  to  freedom,  than  under  any 
modification  of  the  revolutionary  system,  which  must 
always,  in  tlie  caoe  of  Buonaparte's  being  permitted 
to  reign,  be  felt  as  implying  encroachments  on  his 
imperial  power,  The  Bourbons,  in  the  case  presu- 
med, might  be  supposed  to  count  their  winnings, 
in  circumstances  where  iJio  tenacious  and  resentful 
mind  of  Napoleon  would  brood  over  his  losses ;  and 
it  might  be  Cearetl,  that  with  a  return  of  fortune  he 
might  Kb'uggle  to  re{mir  them.  But  there  were  mi- 
nisters in  ihu  Briiiftli  cabinet  who  were  afraid  of  in- 
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nirriag  the  imputation  of  protracting  the  war  by 
fuinouncing  England's  adoption  of  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  was  now  of  a  date  Eomewhat  anti- 
quated, and  to  which  a  sort  of  unhappy  fatality  had 
hitherto  been  annexed.  £:igla,nd's  interest  in  the 
royal  cause  was,  therefore,  limited  to  good  wishes. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  shared  in  the  inclination 
which  all  sovereigna  must  have  felt  towards  this  un- 
happy family,  whose  cause  was  in  some  degree  that  of 
princes  in  general.  It  was  understood  that  Moreau's 
engagement  with  the  Hussian  Monarch  had  been 
founded  upon  an  express  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Alexander,  that  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  restored  to 
the  Crown  of  France  luider  the  limitations  of  a  free 
constitution.  Prussia,  from  her  close  alhance  with 
Kusfia,  and  the  personal  causes  of  displeasure  which 
existed  betwixt  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  was  certain 
to  vote  for  the  downfall  of  tlie  latter. 

But  the  numerous  armies  of  Austria,  and  her  vi- 
cinity to  the  scene  of  action,  rendered  her  aid  indis- 
pensable to  the  allies,  while  the  alliance  betwixt  her 
Imperial  house  and  this  once  fortunate  soldier,  threw 
much  perplexity  into  their  councils.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  insist  upon 
Buonaparte's  being  admitted  to  treat  as  Sovereign 
of  France,  providing  the  latter  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  would  renounce  his  pretensions  to 
general  supremacy  ;  or,  if  he  continued  i 
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bly  obstinate,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  de- 
sire that  a  regency  should  be  established,  with  Ma- 
ria Louisa  at  its  head.  Either  course,  if  adopted, 
would  have  been  a  death^s-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
exiled  family  of  Bourbon. 

Amid  this  uncertainty,  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  gallantly  determined  to  risk  their  own 
persons  in  France,  and  try  what  their  presence  might 
do  to  awake  ancient  remembrances  at  a  crisis  so  in-< 
teresting. 

Although  the  BritLsh  ministry  refused  to  affi>rd 
any  direct  countenance  to  the  schemes  of  the  Bour- 
bon family,  they  could  not,  in  ordinary  justice^  deny 
the  more  active  members  of  that  unhappy  race  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  themselves  might  judge 
most  for  the  interest  of  their  cause  and  adherents.  To 
their  applicaitions  for  permission  to  depart  for  France, 
they  received  from  the  British  ministry  the  reply, 
that  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  the 
guests,  not  the  prisoners,  of  Britain ;  and  althouj^ 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  peduded  her  from 
expressly  authorising  any  step  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  take,  yet  they  were  free  to  quit  her 
territories,  and  return  to  them  at  their  pleasure^ 
Under  a  sanction  so  general,  the  Duke  d^Angouleme 
set  sail  for  St  Jean  de  Luz,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  the  Duke  de  Berri  for  Jersey, 
to  correspond  with  the  Boyalists  of  Brittany ;  and 
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Monsieur  for  HoUlmd,  from  which  he  gained  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  entered  France  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  armies.  The  movements  of  the 
two  last  princes  produced  no  effects  of  consequence. 
.  The  Duke  de  Bern  paused  in  the  Isle  of  3etB&j^ 
on  receiving  some  unpleasant  communications  from 
France  respecting  the  strength  of  the  existing  go^ 
vemment,  and  on  discovering,  it  is  said,  a  plot  to 
induce  him  to  land  at  a  point,  where  he  must  become 
die  prisoner  of  Buonaparte. 

Monsieur  entered  France,  and  was  received  at 
Vesoul  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  this  movement 
was  not  encouraged  by  the  Austrian  commandants 
and  generals ;  and  Monsieur^s  pr(^osal  to  raise  corps 
of  Royalists  in  Alsace  and  French  Compt6,  was 
treated  with  coldness,  approaching  to  contempt  The 
execution  of  Grouault  at  Troyes,  and  the  decree  of 
death  agiunst  the  Royalists,  struck  terror  into  the 
party,  which  was  increased  by  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army.  The  enterprise  of  Mon- 
sieur, therefore,  had  no  immediate  result,  though  un- 
doubtedly his  presence  had  a  decisive  effect  in  con- 
sequence of  ultimate  events;  and  the  restoration 
would  hardly  have  taken  place,  without  that  prince 
having  so  adventured  his  person. 
.  The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  in  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  more  imme- 
diate  consequences.     His  Royal   Highness  could. 
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only  be  received  as  a  volunteer,  but  the  efl^ 
arrival  was  soon  visible.  La  Koclngacqueleiii,  irho 
had  dedicated  to  the  royal  cause  his  days  and  nigbts, 
his  fortune  aind  his  life,  soon  appeared  in  the  BntisU 
camp,  urging  the  general  to  direct  his  march  on  the 
city  of  Bourdeaux,  which,  when  delivered  firom  the 
vicinity  of  Souk's  aitey,  would  instandy  dtelaita  it* 
self  for  the  Bourbons,  and  be  followed  by  the  rishlg 
of  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Languedoc.  Humanity,  1M 
well  as  policy,  induced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  still 
to  hesitate.  He  knew  how  frequently  patriodb  en- 
thusiasm makes  promises  beyond  its  power  to  fulfill ; 
and  he  c^autioned  the  zealous  envoy  to  beware  of  a 
hasty  declaration,  since  the  conferences  at  ChatiUdtf 
were  stiU  continued,  and  there  was  a  consideraUef 
chance  of  their  ending  in  a  peace  between  the  allied 
and  Napolieon.  La  Rochejaoquelein,  undeterred  hf 
remonstrances,  continued  to  urge  his  suit  with  su^ 
intelligence  and  gsiUantry,  as  to  receive  at  last  the 
encouraging  answer,  *'  Remun  a  few  days  at  hea£ 
quarters,  and  you  shall  see  us  force  the  Gaves."^ 

Here,  accordingly,  commenced  a  series  of  scientii-' 
(ic  manoeuvres,  commencing  14th  February,  by  whidi' 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  pressing  step  by  step  on  tliat' 
part  of  the  French  army  which  were  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Adour,  drove  them  successively  beyond  the 
Gave  de  Mauleon,  and  the  Gave  d'Oleron.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  latter  Gave,  the  French  took  a  po^ 
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atum  mi  very  strong  ground  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Qrthes,  wh^re,  joined  by  Clitusel  and  a  stroiig  rein* 
fiiroement,  Soult  endeavoured  to  make  a  stan4f  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
CBemyls  right,  storming  and  taking  thp  village  by 
whidi  it  was  commanded.  The  desperate  resistance 
whitfa  the  enemy  made  on  this  point  occasioned  one 
of  those  critical  movements,  when  a  general  is  called 
upon,  in  the  beat  of  battle,  to  alter  all  previous  ar« 
langements,  and  in  the  moment  of  doubt,  confusion, 
and  anxiety,  to  substitute  new  combinational  to  super* 
sede  those  wl^ich  have  been  planned  in  the  hours  of 
cool  premeditation.  A  left  attack  upon  a  chain  of 
heights  extending  along  General  Soult^s  left.  Was 
substituted  for  that  to  which  Wellington  bad  at  first 
trusted  for  victory* 

At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  General  Hiirs 
division,  who  had  forded  the  river,  or  Gave,  above 
Orthez,  and  threatened  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear, 
made  the  defeat  complete.  For  some  time  Mare-^ 
schal  Soult  availed  himself  of  the  alertness  of  his 
troops,  by  halting  and  taking  new  positions,  to  pre- 
serve at  least  the  form  of  a  regular  retreat ;  but  at 
length,  forced  from  one  line  to  another  by  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  British,  sustaining  new  losses  at  every 
halt,  and  menaced  by  the  rapid  approach  of  Ge- 
neral HilFs  division,  his  retreat  became  a  flight,  in 
which  the  French  sufiered  great  loss.     Whole  bat- 
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talions  of  conscripts  dispersed  entirely,  and  many 
left  their  tnunketB  regularly  piled,  bb  if  intimating  ■ 
their  fixed  resolution  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
contest. 

Another  acdon  near  Aires,  by  General  Hill,  and 
the  pass^e  of  the  Adour,  under  Bayonne,  by  the 
Honourable  Sir  John  Hope,  a  mancriivre  which 
might  well  be  compared  to  a  great  battle  fought, 
gave  fresh  influence  to  the  British  arms.  Bayonne 
was  invested,  the  road  to  Bourdeaus  laid  open,  and 
Soult,  left  with  scarce  the  Bcmblance  of  an  army,  re- 
treated towards  Tarbes,  to  secure  a  junction  with 
such  French  corps  as  might  be  returning  from  Spain. 

The  battle  of  Orthez,  with  the  brilliant  and  maE- 
terly  manoeuvres  which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
served  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  British 
ioFces  in  points  wherein  they  had  till  then  been  deem- 
ed most  deficient.  Since  the  victories  in  Spain,  it  vras 
no  longer  uncommon  to  hear  a  French  officer  allow, 
that  in  the  extreme  tug  of  conflict  the  English  sol- 
dier, from  physical  strength  and  high  energy  of  cha- 
racter, had  perhaps  some  degree  of  superioiity  over 
his  own  impetuous  but  less  persevering  countrymen. 
But  he  uniformly  qualified  such  a  stretch  of  candour, 
by  claiming  for  the  French  superior  skill  in  contri- 
ving, and  promptitude  in  executing,  those  previous 
movements,  on  which  the  fate  of  battles  usually  de- 
pends. The  victory  of  Salamanca,  though  gained 
over  a  general  distinguished  as  a  tactician,  and  in 
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consequence  of  a  previous  contest  of  manoeuyres,  was 
not  admitted  to  contradict  the  ^opinion  with  which 
Frenchmen  were  generally  impressed.  Yet,  since 
die  commencement  of  the  campaign  on  the  Adour, 
the  French  army,  though  under  command  of  the 
cdebrated  Soult,  {le  Vietix  Renard^  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly  palled  by  his  soldiers,)  was  checked,  turned^ 
out-marchedj  and  out- flanked  upon  every  occasion ; 
driren  from  positbn  to  position,  in  a  country  that 
affi>rds  so  many  of  peculiar  strength,  without  having 
it  in  their  power  to  injure  their  victors  by  a  protract- 
ed defence ;  and  repeatedly  defeated,  not  by  main 
fiaoe  or  superiority  of  numbers,  but  by  a  comlmia- 
tion  of  movements,  at  once  so  boldly  conceived  and 
so  admirably  executed,  as  left  throughout  the  whole 
contest  the  palm  of  science,  as  well  as  of  enduring 
energy  and  physical  hardihood,  with  the  British  sol« 
dier.  These  victories,  besides  adding  another  laurel 
to  the  thick- woven  chaplet  of  the  English  general, 

had  the  most  decisive  effect  on  the  fiiture  events  of 

« 

the  war,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  mind  in  the 
south  of  France* 

Bourdeaux  being  thus  left  to  follow  the  inclina- 
tbns  of  the  inhabitants,  and  encouraged  by  the  ap« 
ppoach  of  an  English  detachment  of  15,000  men, 
under  Field-Marshal  Beresford,  poured  out  its  mul- 
titudes to  receive  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  The  num- 
bers which  thronged  out  of  the  city  were  computed 

14 
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t»  lie  ai  U^asi  lU, OUU  pcrsuiis.  Tlic  mayor.  Count 
Lyncli,  in  a  &\iost  speech,  told  tlic  English  general 
tbat  if  lie  a}>[>ro3ched  as  a  coitqueror,  he  needed 
not  bia  interposition  to  possess  himself  of  the  keys  of 
Bourdeaux ;  but  if  he  came  as  an  ally  of  their  Uwfid 
sovereign,  he  was  ready  to  tender  them  up,  with  eveiy 
token  of  love,  honour,  and  affection,  Ficld-JMarahxl 
Bcresforxl  reiterated  his  promises  of  protection,  and 
expressed  his  contideuce  in  the  loyalty  of  the  city  of 
Itourdeatix.  The  mayor  then  uttered  the  long-for- 
gotten signal  cry  of  Vivi:  k  Iloi !  and  it  was  ecboeda 
thousand  times  from  the  tliousands  around.  Count 
Lynch  then,  pulling  the  three-coloured  cocknde 
from  his  bat,  assumed  tbe  white  cockade  of  the 
Bourbons.  All  imitated  his  example,  and  at  a  con- 
certed signal  tbe  old  ensign  of  loyalty  streamed  from 
the  steeples  and  towers  of  the  city,  amid  general  ac- 
clamation. 

The  cnihusiasm  with  which  the  signals  of  loyalty 
were  adopted,  and  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi  repeat- 
ed on  all  hands,  mingled  with  blessings  upon  the 
heads  of  the  English  and  their  leaders,  formed  a 
scene  which  those  who  witnessed  it  wUl  not  speedily 
forget.  It  was  a  renewal  of  early  aflections  and  at- 
taclunents,  which  seemed  long  dead  and  forgotten, — 
a  general  burst  of  feelings  the  more  generous  and 
alt'ecting,  because  they  were  not  only  as  disinterest- 
ed as  spontaneous,  but  might  eventually  be  deeply 
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Amiight  with  danger  to  those  who  ezpreased  them. 
Yet  thej  were  uttered  with  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
that  placed  the  actors  fiur  above  the  apprehension  of 
peEfonal  consequences. 

The  same  lively  acclamations  hailed  the  entcance 
of  the  Duke  d^Angouleme  into  tlus  fine  ci^.  At 
the  Prince's  entry,  the  inhabitants  crowded  round 
him  with  enthusiasm.  The  archlnshop  and  clergy 
of  the  diocese  recognised  him ;  Te  Deum  was  sung 
in.fiill  pcmip,  while  the  united  banners  of  France, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  were  hoisted  on  the 
waUaof  thetown.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  left  command- 
ant of  the  British. ;  and. if  excellent  sense,  long  ezpe- 
lienoe^  the  most  perfect  equality  of  temper,  and  un- 
shaken steadiness,  be  necessary  qualities  in  so  deli- 
cate a  trust,  the  British  army  had  not  one  more  fit  for 
the  charge. 

Brilliant  as  these  tidings  were,  they  excited  in 
Britnn  the  most  cruel  apprehensions  for  the  fate 
which  Bourdeaux  might  incur,  if  this  declaration 
should  unhappily  prove  to  be  premature.  The  treaty 
at  Chatillon  seemed  to  approach  a  termination,  and 
vessels  are  said  to  have  been  dispatched  to  the  Gi- 
roaode,  to  fiivour  the  escape  of  such  citisens  as  might 
be  most  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  Buonaparte. 
Many  of  those  who  wished  most  for  British  success, 
were  tempted  to  regret  that  the  victory  of  Orthez  had 
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taken  place ;  so  great  were  their  apprehensicma  fiv 
those  who  had  been  encouraged  bjr  that  Buocess,  to 
declare  against  the  goTemment  of  Napoleon  ere  hii 
power  of  injuring  them  was  at  an  end«  That  we  may 
see  how  far  those  fears  were  warranted,  we  shall  has- 
tily review  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  negotia^ 
tion,  of  which,  however,  the  secret  history  is  not  even 
now  entirely  known. 

The  propositions  for  peace  had  begun  with  the 
communication  of  the  Baron  St  Aignan,  whidi  had 
been  discussed  at  Frankfinrt.  The  terms  then  propoi- 
sed  to  Napoleon  were,  that,  abandoning  all  his  wider 
conquests,  France  diould  retire  within  the  course  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  barrier  of  the  Alps.  Napoleon 
had  accepted  these  conditions  as  a  basis,  under  S'sfr 
pulation,  however,  which  afforded  a  pretext  for  break* 
ing  off  the  treaty  at  pleasure,  namely,  that  Frmofc 
was  to  be  admitted  to  liberty  of  commerce  and  navi^ 
gation ;  an  implied  challenge  of  the  maritime  law^  as 
exercised  by  the  British.  To  this,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, the  able  and  accomplished  representative  of 
Britain,  replied,  that  France  should  enjoy  such  liber&f 
of  commerce  and  navigation  as  she  had  any  right  to 
expect.  A  subject  of  debate,  and  a  most  important 
one,  was  thus  left  open ;  and  perhaps  neither  of  those 
powers  were  displeased  to  possess  a  means  of  disturb- 
ing the  progress  of  the  treaty,  according  to  what 
should  prove  the  events  of  the  war. 
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"  CjRiIaiiiiDdurc,  Duke  of  VicoisA,  the  minister  of 
fixreigii  affinn,  was  tlie  lepresentalive  of  Napoleon 
at  ChatOlon,  upon  this  most  important  occasion* 
His  first  instructions,  dated  4th  January,  1814,  re- 
stricted hkn  to  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort, 
vhich  assigned  Belgium  to  France,  thus  conce- 
dSaag  to  the  latter  what  Njqxdeon  now  called  her  na- 
toiBl  boundaries,  although  it  certamly  did  not  ap- 
peary  why,  since  Tictoty  had  extended  her  fron- 
ticra  by  so  matiy  additional  kingdoms,  defeat  should 
not  now  have  the  natural  effect  of  retrenching  them. 
But  after  the  inauspicious  commenceaient  of  the 
campaign^  by  the  battle  of  Brienne,  in  which  Na- 
poleon gained  little,  and  that  of  La  Rothiere,  in 
wUeh  he  was  defeated,  he  saw  that  as  peace,  like 
the  Bodes  of  the  Sibyls,  (to  the  sale  of  which  the  ne- 
gotiation has  been  compared,)  would  rise  in  price, 
drcomstances  might  render  it  necessary,  dso,  that 
peaee  should  be  made  by  Caulaincourt  without  com- 
nwnrication  with  Napoleon.  Depending  upon  the 
events  of  war,  it  might  be  possiUe  that  a  favour&ble 
dqr,  nay,  an  hour  being  suffered  to  elapse,  might  put 
the  treaty  out  of  his  reach.  For  these  reasons,  Cau- 
laineourt  waisr  intrusted,  over  and  above  his  instruG- 
tions,  with  a  definitive  and  unlimited  carte*blanche, 
in  which  he  was  empowered  to  ^^  bring  the  negotia- 
tion to  a'happy  issue,  to  save  the  capital,  and  prevent 
the  haaards  of  a  battle,  on  which  must  rest  the  hiGlt 
hopes  of  the  nation."" 
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Caulaincoiurt  readied  CbatiUon  sar  SeiM^  which 
had  been  declared  neutral  for.  the  purpcee  of  the 
conferences*  At  this  memorable  Congreit^  Count 
Stadion  represented  Austria,  Count  RaEumowdd 
Russia,  Baron  Humboldt  Prussia,  and  Great  Bit- 
lain  had  three  commissioners  present,  namely,  Loid 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
Every  politeness  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  who  even  offered  the  Englidi  ministers  the 
advantage  of  corresponding  directly  with  London  by 
the  way  of  CaUus ;  a  courtesy  which  was  doolined 
with  thanks. 

The  commissioners  of  the  allies  were  not  long  m 
expressing  what  Napoleon's  fears  had  andcipated. 
They  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  idbide  by 
the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort.  '^  To  obtain  peaeoy 
France  must  be  restricted  within  her  ancient  fimits,^ 
which  excluded  the  important  acquisition  of  Belgium* 
Baron  Fain  gives  us  an  interestbg  account  of -the 
mode  in  which  Napoleon  received  thia  cemnMuiicft* 
tiott.  He  retired  for  a  time  into  his  own  apartmentf 
and  B&kt  for  Berthier  and  Maret.  They  came--Jie 
gave  them  the  fiital  dispatch— they  read,  and  a  deqp 
silence  ensued.  The  two  faithfiil  ministers  flung 
themselves  at  their  master^s  feet,  and  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  implored  him  to  give  way  to  the  necessity 
of  the  time.  ^'  Never,'*'  he  replied,  ^^  wilt  I  break 
:tbe  oath  by  which  I  swore  at  my  coronatimi^  to 
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maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territories  of  the  Re-- 
pMic,  and  never  will  I  leave  Franee  less  in  extent 
than  I  finrnd  her.  It  would  not  only  be  France  that 
would  retreat,  hot  Austria  and  Pmssia  who  would 
advance.  France  indeed  needs  peace,  but  such  a 
peace  is  worse  than  the  most  inveterate  war.  What 
answer  would  I  have  to  the  Republicans  of  the  State, 
when  they  should  demand  from  me  the  barrier  of  the 
Rhine  ?  No — ^write  to  Caulaincourt  that  I  reject  the 
treaQr^  and  will  radier  abide  the  brunt  of  battle.^ 
Shordy  after  he  is  said  to  have  exdaimed,  ^^  I  am 
yet  nearer  to  Munich  than  they  are  to  Paris/' 

His  councillors  were  not  discouraged.  In  a  cooler 
momenV  the  ministers  who  watched  his  piHow,  ob- 
tained  from  him  permission  that  the  treaty  should 
proceed*  He  directed  that  the  articles  proposed  by 
the  allies  should  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  advice 
of  eacb  privy  -councillor  taken  individually  upon  the 
subject  With  one  exception,  that  of  Count  La- 
cuee  de  Cessac,  all  the  privy  councillors  agreed  that 
die  tems  poposed  at  ChatiHon  ought  to  be  subscri- 
bed to.  Thus  sanctioned,  Caulaincourt,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  wrote  to  the  commissioners  of  the  allies, 
that  if  an  immediate  armistice  were  entered  into,  he 
was  ready  to  consent  that  France  should  retreat 
within  her  ancient  limits,  according  to  the  basis  pro- 
posed. He  offered,  also,  that  France  should  cede  in- 
stantly, on  condition  of  the  armistice  being  granted, 
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some  of  the  strong  places,  which  their  acceptance  o£ 
the  terms  offered  oUiged  her  to  yield  up.  But  Ak 
o£fer  of  ceding  the  fiirtresses  was  clogged  with  aeeret 
conditions,  to  be  afterwards  explained.  The  allies 
declared  their  readiness  to  adhere  to  these  preHmip 
naries,  and  for  a  day  the  war  might  be  considered  as 
ended. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  successes  which  Napo* 
leon  obtained  over  Blucher  at  Montmirail  and 
Champeaubert,  had  elevated  him  in  his  own  opinion 
above  the  necessity  in  which  he  stood  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Brienne.  From  the  field  of  battle  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  to  assume  an  at- 
titude less  humiliating  among  the  members  of  the 
C<Migre88 ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  at  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  Troyes,  he  aeems 
to  have  entirely  resolved  to  break  off  the  treaty. 

When  Schwartzenberg,  as  we  have  seen,  demand* 
ed  the  meaning  of  Napoleon^s  offensive  movement, 
contrary  to  what  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress at  Chatillon,  he  answered,  by  the  letter  to  dte 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  he  rejected  the  coiH 
ditions  to  which  Caulaincourt  had  agreed,  and  re* 
probated  them  as  terms  which,  if  known  in  Pari% 
would  excite  general  indignation.  ^^  It  would  realise,** 
he  said,  ^^  the  dream  of  Burke,  who  desired  to  make 
France  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe.    It  was 
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placiiig  England  *  in  possessbn  of  Antwerp  and  the 
^w  CoontiieSf  neith^  of  which  he  would  ever  sur^ 
ccnder.'" 

..  In  the  same  apirit,  and  at  the  aame  time.  Napoleon 
WJSOte  from  Nangis  to  Caulaincourt,  that,  ^^  when  he 
bad  given  him  carte-Uanche,  it  was  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  aaving  Paris,  and  Paris  was  now  saved ;  it  was 
fiair  avoiding  the  riisk  of  a  battle, — that  risk  was  over, 
and  the  battle  won ;  he  therefore  revoked  the  ex* 
tEaordinary  powers  with  which  his  ambassador  was 
invested."' 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  diplomatic 
question^  whether  Caulaincourt  had  not  e&ctually 
exesrdsedy  on  9th  February,  those  powers  which  were 
not  recalled  until  the  17th,  six  days  after ;  and,  con* 
secpiently,  whether  his  master  was  not  bound,  by  the 
act  of  his  envoy,  beyond  the  power  of  retracting. 
Enough  remains  to  surprise  us  in  Napoleon'*s  head* 
strong  resolution  to  continue  the  war,  when,  in  fieict, 
it  was  already  ended  upon  terms  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  all  his  councillors,  one  excepted.  His 
oUigation  to  the  Republic  of  France,  to  maintain  the 
hoAegntY  of  its  territories,  could  scarcely  remain  bind- 
ing on  cme,  by  whom  that  very  Republic  had  been  de- 


*  This  alluded  to  the  match,  then  supposed  to  be  on  the  tapis, 
betwixt  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 
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Btroyed ;  and  at  any  rate,  no  sneh  engi^emaiit  cm 
bind  a  sovereign  ftom  actii^  in  txtranity  as  the 
aafety  of  the  community  requires.  Far  less  could  the 
terms  be  said  to  dishonour  France,  or  strike  her  out 
of  the  mapof  Europe,  unless  her  honour  andeodstmoe^ 
which  had  flourished  for  twelve  centuries,  depended 
upon  an  acquisition  which  she  hadmade  within  twentj 
years.  But  the  real  case  was,  that  Buonaparte  always 
connected  the  loss  of  honour  with  the  surrender  «f 
whatever  he  conceived  himself  to  have  a  dunee  of 
being  aUe  to  retain.  Every  cession  was  to  be  wrong 
from  him ;  he  would  part  with  nothing  willinj^y ; 
and,  like  a  child  with  its  toys,  that  of  which  there 
was  any  attempt  to  deprive  him,  became  immediately 
the  most  valuable  of  his  possessions.  Antwerp,  in- 
deed, had  a  particular  right  to  be  considered  as  inefr* 
timaUe.  The  sums  he  had  bestowed  on  its  magnifi- 
cent basins,  and  almost  impregnable  fortifications^ 
were  immense.  He  had  always  the  idea  that  he  might 
make  Antwerp  the  principal  station  of  a  large  navy. 
He  dung  to  this  vision  of  a  fleet,  even  at  Elba  and 
Saint  Helena,  repeating  often,  that  he  might  have  s** 
ved  his  crown  if  he  would  have  resigned  Antwerp  at 
Chatillon ;  and  no  idea  was  more  rivetted  in  his  mind» 
than  that  his  refiisal  was  founded  on  patriotic  prin^ 
ciples.  Yet  the  chief  value  of  Antwerp  lay  in  the 
event  of  another  war  with  Great  Britain,  for  which 
Buonaparte  was  thus  preparing,  while  the  question 
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was»  how  the  present  hostilities  were  to  be  closed ; 
and  surely,  the  possibility  of  a  navy  which  had  no 
exisienoe^  should  not  have  been  placed  in  competi- 
tion  with  the  safety  of  a  nation  deeply  emperilled 
by  the  war  now  waging  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
Idngdoni.*  This  he  saw  in  a  different  light  from 
that  of  calm  reascm.  ^^  If  I  am  to  receive  flagella- 
tioDy^  he  said,  **  let  it  be  at  least  under  terms  of 
oompulsum*^ 

Lastly,  the  temp<»ary  success  which  he  had  at- 
tained in  the  field  of  battle,  was  of  a  character,  which, 
juady  considered,  ought  not  to  have  encouraged  the 
French  Emperor  to  continue  war,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary»  might  have  furnished  a  precious  opportunity 
finr  making  peace,  before  the  very  sword^s  point  was 
at  hia  throat.  The  conditions  which  he  might  have 
made  in  this  moment  of  temporary  success,  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  being  gracefiiUy  ceded, 
rather  than  positively  extorted,  by  necessity.  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  allies,  startled  by  their 
loeaes,  would  have  probably  granted  him  better 
tenns ;  and  certainly,  remembering  his  military  ta- 
lents, would  have  taken  care  to  observe  those  which 
they  might  fix  upon.  The  reverses,  therefore,  in  the 
month  of  February,  which  obscured  the  arms  of  the 


*  See  Journal,  &c.  par  Le  Compte  de  Laft  Cascsi  tome  IV.  pariie 
7Ume. 
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combined  monarcbs,  resembled  the  cloud,  whicbf  in 
Byron's  Tale,  b  described  as  passing  over  the  mofm* 
to  afford  an  impenitent  renegade  the  last  and  limited 
term  for  repentance.*  But  the  heart  of  Ni^leon, 
like  that  of  Alp,  was  too  proud  to  profit  by  the  inter* 
val  of  delay  thus  afforded  to  him. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Buonaparte  never  aer 
riously  intended  to  make  peace  at  ChatiUon ;  and 
while  his  negotiator,  Caulaincourt,  was  instructed  to 
hold  out  to  the  allies  a  proposal  to  cede  the  fieontier 
fortresses,  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Bassaootbe 
following  private  directions : — ^^  The  Emperor  de- 
sires that  you  would  avoid  explaining  yourself  deady 
upon  everything  which  may  relate  to  delivering  up 
the  fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alexandria, 
if  you  should  be  obliged  to  consent  to  those  cessiona; 
his  Majesty  intending,  even  though  he  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty,  to  be  guided  by  the  military  si-* 
tuation  of  affairs :— wait  till  the  last  moment  The 
bad  faith  of  the  allies  in  respect  to  the  capitulationa 
of  Dresden,  Dantzic,  and  Gorcum,  authorises  us  to 
endeavour  not  to  be  duped.  Refer,  therefore,  these 
questions  to  a  military  arrangement,  as  was  done  at 

*  ''  There  is  a  light  doud  by  the  moon— 
^Tis  passing,  and  'twill  pass  full  soon ; 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shrouded  orb  to  veil, 
Thy  heart  is  not  within  thee  changed, 
Theu  God  and  mun  are  both  avenged.*' 

Siege  of  Corinth. 
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Preabiug,  Vienna,  and  Tilsit  His  Migesty  desirei 
that  you  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  disposition  which 
he  will  feel,  not  to  deUver  tip  those  three  keys  of 
France^  if  military  events,  on  which  he  is  willing 
still  to  rely,  should  permit  him  not  to  do  so,  even  if 
he  should  have  signed  the  cession  of  all  these  pro- 
xmces.  In  a  word,  his  Majesty  wishes  to  be  aUe^ 
after  the  treaty,  to  be  guided  by  existing  circum- 
stanoes,  to  the  last  moment  He  orders  you  to  bum 
this  letter  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it.*" 

The  allies  showed,  on  their  side,  that  the  ob- 
sdnaqr  of  Napoleon  had  increased,  not  diminish- 
ed, their  determination  to  carry  on  the  war.  A 
new  treaty,  called  that  of  Chaumont,  was  entered  in- 
to upon  the  1st  of  March,  between  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  England,  by  which  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  bound  themselves  each  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  with  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  to  advance  four  millions  to 
carry  on  the  war,  which  was  to  be  prosecuted  with- 
4mt  relaxation,  until  France  should  be  reduced  within 
her  ancient  limits ;  and  what  fiirther  indicated  the 
feelings  of  both  parties,  the  military  commissioners, 
who  had  met  at  Lusigny  to  settle  the  terms  of  an 
armistice^  broke  up,  on  pretence  of  bdhig  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  suitable  line  of  demarcation. 

The  principal  n^otiation  continued  to  languish 
jA  Chatillon,  but  without  much  remaining  hope  bo- 
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ing  enterUined,  by  those  ivho  were  weH-inftnaed  on 
eitlier  gide,  of  the  result  hefaig  ftyouraMe. 

On  the  7th  March,  Romigny,  a  clerk  of  Booflfv- 
parte^B  cabmet,  brought  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  tftm^ 
ing  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Craonne,  the  ulttuuntuiiikof 
the  allies,  msisting  that  the  French  envoy  slnndd 
fiiHieT  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  basis  they  hod  o£- 
ftred,  namely,  that  France  should  be  reduced  widK 
in  her  ancient  limits,  or  that  Caulainconrt  shoold 
present  a  conire^qjet.  His  plenipetentia^  re- 
quested instructions;  but  it  appears  that  Buonspitte, 
too  able  not  to  see  the  result  of  his  pertinacity,  yet 
too  haughty  to  recede  from  it,  had  resolved,  in 
sportsman'^s  phrase,  to  die  hard.  The  10th  day  of 
March  having  passed  over,  without  any  answer  arri- 
ving from  Buonaparte  to  Caulaincourt,  the  term- as- 
signed to  him  for  declaring  his  ultimatum  was  ex- 
tended for  five  days ;  the  plenipotentiary  of  France 
hoping,  probably,  that  some  decisive  event  in  llie 
field  of  battle  would  either  induce  his  master  to  coift- 
sent  to  the  terms  of  the  allies,  or  give  him  a  right  to 
obtain  better. 

It  is  said,  that,  during  this  interval.  Prince 
Wentzeslaus  of  Lichtenstein  was  again  dispatdied 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  head-quarters  of  Na- 
poleon, as  a  special  envoy,  for  the  purpose  of  oonjn- 
ring  him  to  accommodate  his  ultimatum  to  the  arti- 
cles settled  as  the  basis  of  the  conferences,  and  in- 

16 
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fiinnisg.him  that  otherwige  the  Enperor  Francis 
would  lay  aside  those  fiunily  C(»i8ideratioii8»  which 
hadlallierto  prevented  him  fix>in  acceding  to  the  dis- 
positions q£  the  other  allied  powers  in  favour  of  the 
dynasty  (^Bourbon.  It  is  added,  that  Buonaparte 
seemed  at  first  silenced  and  astounded  by  this  ind^i 
natiiMi ;  bnt^  immediately  recovering  himself,  treat* 
edii  as  a  vain  threat  held  out  to  intimidate  him,  and 
said  it  would  be  most  for  the  interest  of  Austria  to 
join  kk  procuring  him  apeace  on  his  own  terms,  since 
otherwise  he  might  again  be  forced  tocross  the  Rhine. 
The  Austrian  prince  retired  without  reply ;  and  from 
that  moment,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  Emperor  re- 
Hgned  his  son-in-law,  without  further  effort  in  his 
&vouf » to  the  consequences  of  his  own  ill-timed  ob- 
stinacy. 

Caulaineourt,  in  the  meantime,  played  the  part  of 
an  able  minister  and  active  negotiator.  He  kept  the 
negotiation  as  long  afloat  as  possible,  and,  in  the 
Sieanwhile,  used  every  argument  to  induce  his  mas- 
ter to  close  with  the  terms  of  the  allies.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  produce  a  contre^prO' 
jet^  which  he  hoped  might  have  at  least  the  eftect  of 
prolonging  the  negotiation. 

But  the  {dan  he  offered  was  not  only  too  vague  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  allies,  but  too  incon- 
nstent  with  the  articles  .adopted  by  all  parties  as  the 
basis  ofthe  conference,  to  be  a  moment  listened  to.  He 


.<  I  ,j  I    I   ;,  I 
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demanded  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine— he  deminded 
great  part  of  that  of  the  Waal,  and  the  fiirtreflB 
mqi^en,  which  must  have  roidered  the  ii 
of  Holland  purely  nominal— he  required  Italy,  and 
even  Venice,  finr  Eugene  Beauhamois,  although  diis 
important  article  was  not  only  in  absolute  contradio« 
tion  to  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  but  peculiarly  dSamwe 
and  injurious  to  Austria,  whom  it  was  so  much  Buouu 
parte^s  interest  to  condliate.  The  possession  of  Italy 
embraced,  of  course,  that  of  Switzerland,  dther  di- 
rectly or  by  influence ;  so  that  in  future  wars  Aus- 
tria would  lie  open  to  the  incursions  of  France  tikng 
her  whole  frontier,  and,  while  concluding  a  TictoriU 
ous  treaty  upon  French  ground,  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  by  that  which  Buo^ 
naparte  himself  dictated  to  her  at  Campo  Formio  I 
There  were  stipulations,  besides,  for  indemnities  to 
Jerome,  the  phantom-king  of  Westphalia ;  to  Louis, 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg ;  and  to  Eugene,  in  compen* 
sation  of  his  alleged  rights  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Frankfort  Nay,  as  if  determined  to  show  that  no- 
diing  which  he  had  ever  done,  even  though  undone 
by  himself,  should  now  be  considered  as  null,  wit]i* 
out  exacting  compensation  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  Buonaparte  demanded  an  indemnity  fat 
his  brother  Joseph,  not  indeed  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  but  for  that  very  throne  of  Naples,  from 
which  he  had  himself  displaced  him,  in  order  to 
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liuike  loom  for  Mivat !  The  assembled  Congress  re- 
ceived  this  imperious  communicadon  with  equal  sur- 
priise  and  displeasure.  They  instantly  declared  the 
Congress  dissolved ;  and  thus  terminated  the  fears  of 
many,  who  considered  Europe  as  in  greater  danger 
&om  any  treaty  that  could  be  made  with  Buona- 
parte, than  firom  the  progress  of  his  arms  against  the 
allies. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  sueh  men,  and  their  num- 
ber was  very  considerable,  that  no  peace  concluded 
with  Napoleon  could  be  permanent,  and  that  any  im«. 
mediate  terms  of  composition  could  be  only  an  armed 
taoe,  to  last  untU  the  Emperor  of  France  should  feel 
himself  able  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
winning  back  again  the  conquests  which  he  had 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  it  in  gaming.  They  in- 
sisted that  this  was  visible,  from  his  breaking  off  the 
treaty  on  the  subject  of  Antwerp ;  the  chief  utility  of 
which,  to  his  empre,  must  have  been  in  the  fiiture 
wars  which  he  meditated  with  Britain.  It  was  seek- 
ing war  through  peace,  not  peace  by  war.  Such 
reasoners  were  no  doubt  in  many  cases  prejudiced 
against  Napoleon^s  person,  and  inclined  to  consider 
his  government  as  a  usurpation.  But  others  amongst 
them  allowed  that  Napoleon,  abstractedly  consider- 
ed, was  not  a  worse  man  than  other  conquerors, 
but  that  a  run  of  success  so  long  uninterrupted,  had 
made  war  and  conquest  so  familiar  to  his  soul,  that, 

14 
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to  use  an  expression  of  the  poefey  the  ^*  earthquake 
▼oice  of  victory^  was  to  him  the  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable  breath  of  life.  This  passion  for  battle*  they 
said,  might  not  make  Napoleon  hateful  as  a  man,  fer 
much,  far  too  much,  allowance  is  made  in  modem 
morality  for  the  thirst  of  military  fiime ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  it  rendered  him  a  most  unfit  mcmarch 
for  those  with  whose  blood  that  thirst  was  to  be 
stanched.  Such  reflections  are,  however,  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose. 

It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  contingence  in 
these  momentous  transactions,  that  as  Caulainoourt 
left  Chatillon,  he  met  the  secretary  of  Buoniqparte 
posting  towards  him  with  the  fiill  and  explicit  powers 
of  treating  which  he  had  so  lopg  vainly  solicited. 
Had  Napoleon  adopted  this  final  decision  of  submit* 
ting  himself  to  circumstances  but  one  day  earlier,  the 
treaty  of  Chatillon  might  have  proceeded,  and  he 
would  have  continued  in  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France.     But  it  was  too  late. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VfjffieulUea  qf  Buonaparte — He  marchei  upon  Bhidter,  who 
l9  in  possession  ofSoissons — Attacks  the  place  without  suc" 
c$t9<f-^SaWe  qf  Craonne,  on  7th  Mard^,  attended  by  no 
dtoiewe  resuU. — Blueher  rstreats  on  Laon. — Battle  of  Loon 
on  the  Bthj-^Napoleon  is  compelled  to  withdraw  on  the  llth, 
with  great  loss. — He  attacks  Rheims,  which  is  evofiuated  by 
tho  Russians, — Defeat  at  Bar-sur-Avhe  of  the  French  dU 

.  visions  nnder  Oudinot  and  Gerard,  who,  with  Macdonald, 
are  forced  to  retreat  upon  the  great  road  to  Paris, — Schwartz 
aenberg  wishes  to  retreat  behind  the  Aube — but  the  Emperor 
AkmandsT  and  Lord  Castlereagh  opposing  the  measure,  it 
is  determined  to  proceed  upon  Paris, — Napoleon  occupies 
Ardsy^-'Baitk  of  Anns  on  the  90th, — Napoleon  is  joined,  in 
the  night  after  the  battle,  by  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Cfe» 
rard^Neoerthfikss  Ae  retreats  along  both  sides  of  the  Aube, 
with  little  loss. 

The  sword  ?nas  now  again  brandished,  not  to  be 
sheathed  or  reposed,  until  the  one  party  or  the  other 
should  be  irretrievably  defeated. 

The  situation  of  Buonaparte^  even  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Montereau,  and  capture  of  Troyes,  was 
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most  discouraging.  If  he  advanced  on  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  allies  which  he  had  in  front,  there  was 
every  likelihood  that  they  would  retire  before  him, 
wasting  his  force  in  skirmishes,  without  a  possibili- 
ty of  his  being  able  to  force  them  to  a  general  action ; 
while,  in  the  meantime,  it  might  be  reckoned  for  cer- 
tain that  Blucher,  master  of  the  Marne,  would  march 
upon  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  if  Napoleon  moved 
with  his  chief  force  against  Blucher,  he  had,  in  like 
manner,  to  apprehend  that  Schwartzenberg  would 
resume  the  route  upon  Paris  by  way  <^  the  yalley^of 
the  Seine.  Thus,  he  could  make  no  exertion  iipon 
the  one  side,  without  exposing  the  capital  to  danger 
on  the  other.  * 

After  weighing  all  the  disadvantages  <hi  eSther 
side,  Napoleon  determined  to  turn  his  arms  against 
iBIucher,  as  most  hostile  to  his  person,  most  n^idin 
hia  movements,  and  most  persevering  in  his  pttr« 
jposes.  He  left  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  and  Gerai?d.in 
front  of  the  Grand  Army,  in  hopes  that,  howevinr  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  they  might  be  able  to  impose  lit{ilm 
Schwartzenberg  a  belief  that  Napoleon  was  present  in 
person,  and  thus  either  induce  the  Austrian  to  Conti- 
nue his  retreat,  or  at  least  prevent  him  from  resuming 
the  offensive.  For  this  purpose  the  French  troops  mere 
to  move  on  Bar-sur- Anbe,  and  occupy,  if  practica- 
ble, the  heights  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  soldiers 
were  also  to  use  the  cry  of  Vive  VEmperetiTy  as  if 
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Napoleon  had  been  present.  It  was  afterwards  seGii, 
that  as  the  Maresclials  did  not  command  40,000  men 
ID  all,  including  a  force  under  Macdonald,  it  was  im- 
possible for  tfaem  to  dischari^e  effectually  the  part 
assigned  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  Napoleon  him- 
self continued  his  lateral  march  on  Blucher,  suppo- 
sing it  possible  for  him,  as  formerly,  to  surprise  bis 
Bank,  as  the  Frussian  marched  upon  I'aris.  For 
this  purpose  he  moved  as  speedily  as  possible  to  La 
Ferte  Gaucherc,  where  he  arrived  1st  March;  but 
Sackeii  and  Yorck,  who  would  have  been  the  first 
victims  of  this  manceuvre,  as  their  divisions  were  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  near  to  Meaux,  crossed 
the  river  at  La  Fert6  Jouarre,  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Blucher,  who  now  resolved  to  fall  back  on 
the  troops  of  Bulow  and  Winzengerode.  These 
generals  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  advancing  from 
the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 

A  sudden  hard  frost  rendered  the  counlxy  pass* 
able,  which  had  before  been  in  so  swampy  a  con- 
dition as  to  render  marching  very  difHcult.  This 
was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Fruasians,  Napo- 
leon detached  the  forces,  under  Marmont  and  Mor- 
Uer,  whom  he  had  united  with  his  own,  to  press  up- 
on and  harass  tlie  retreat  of  the  Frussian  Field  Ma- 
reschal ;  while  he  himself,  pushing  on  by  a  shortet 
line,  possessed  liimself  of  the  town  of  Fismes,  about 
half  way  betwixt  Kheims  and  Soissons.  The  occu- 
pation of  this  last  place  was  now  a  matter  of  tljc  last 
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coniequence.  If  Blucher  should  find  Soissons  open 
to  him,  he  might  cross  the  Marne,  extricaie  him- 
self from  liis  pursuers  without  difficulty,  and  form 
his  junction  with  the  army  of  the  North.  But  if 
excluded  from  this  tovm  and  bridge,  Blucher  must 
have  hazarded  a  battle  on  the  most  disadvautageous 
terms,  having  Mortier  and  Marmont  on  his  front. 
Napoleon  on  his  left  Sank,  and  in  his  rear,  a  town, 
with  a  hostile  garrison  and  a  deep  river. 

It  was  almost  a  chance,  like  that  of  the  dice,  which 
party  poasesGcd  this  important  place.  The  Russians 
had  talLcn  it*  on  15th  Fcbniary,  hut  being  imme- 
diately evacuated  by  them,  it  was  on  the  I9th  oc- 
cupied by  Mortier,  and  garrisoned  by  live  hundred 
l*oles,  who  were  imagined  capable  of  the  most  de- 
termined delcnCB.  On  the  '~'d  March,  however,  the 
commandant,  intimidated  by  the  advance  of  BuIow'b 
army  of  <J0,000  men,  yielded  up  Soissons  to  that  ge- 
neral, upon  a  threat  of  an  instant  storm,  and  no 
quarter  allowed.  The  Hussian  standards  then  wa- 
ved on  the  ramparts  of  Soissons,  and  Blucher,  arri- 
ving under  its  walls,  acquired  the  full  power  of  uni- 
ting himself  with  his  rear-guard,  and  giving  or  refu- 
sing battle  at  his  pleasure,  on  the  very  moment  when 
Buonaparte,  having  turned  his  Hank,  expected  to 
have  forced  on  him  a  most  disadvantageous  action. 
The  Emperor's  wrath  exhaled  in  a  bulletin  against 
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the  inconceivable  baeeness  of  the  commaiidlant  of 
Soissons,  who  was  said  to  have  given  up  eo  import- 
ant a  place  when  he  was  within  hearing  of  the  can- 
nonade of  the  2d  and  3d,  and  must  thereby  have 
loiowD  the  approach  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  heat 
of  his  wrath,  he  ordered  isoissons  to  be  assaulted  and 
carried  by  storm  at  all  risks ;  but  it  was  defended  by 
General  Laogeron,  with  10,U0U  Russians.  A  des- 
perate conflict  ensued,  but  X-angeron  retained  pos- 
aessioD  of  the  town. 

Abandoning  this  project,  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Aiane  at  Bery-au-Bach,  with  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  left  wing  of  Bluchcr's  army,  which,  being 
now  concentrated,  was  strongly  posted  betwixt  the 
village  of  Craonnc  and  the  town  of  Laon,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  a  retreat  upon  the  very 
strong  position  which  the  latter  town  affords.  Blu- 
cher  imagined  a  manoeuvre,  designed  to  show  Buo- 
naparte that  Ilia  ^vourite  system  of  turning  an  ene- 
my's flank  had  its  risks  and  inconveniencics.  He 
detached  ten  thousand  horse  under  Winzengerode, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  with  ord^s  that  wlicn  the 
French  commenced  their  march  on  Craonne,  they 
should  move  round  and  act  upon  their  Hank  and  tettr. 
But  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  other  impediments, 
prevented  this  body  of  cavalry  from  getting  up  in 
time  to  execute  the  intended  manceuvre. 

Meantime,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
March,   the  French   began   their  attack  with  the 


utmost  bravery.  Ney  assaulted  the  position  on  the 
right  flank,  which  was  defended  by  a  ravine,  and 
Victor,  burning  to  show  the  zeal  which  he  had  been 
accuEed  of  wanting,  made  incredible  exertions  in 
front.  But  the  assault  was  met  by  a  defence  equally 
obstinate,  and  the  contest  became  one  of  the  most 
bloody  and  beEt- sustained  during  the  war.  It  was 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  dislodge  the  Russiana  on  any  point, 
when  the  latter  received  orders  from  Blucher  to  with- 
draw From  the  disputed  ground,  and  unite  with  the 
Prussian  army  on  the  splendid  position  of  T.aon, 
which  the  MarcEchal  considered  as  a  more  favourable 
scene  of  action.  There  were  do  guns  lost,  or  pri- 
soners made.  The  Russians,  in  despite  of  a  general 
charge  of  the  French  cavalry,  retreated  as  on  the 
parade.  As  the  armies,  considering  the  absence  of 
Winzengerodc  with  the  detachment  of  cavalry,  and 
of  Langeron  with  the  garrison  of  Soissons,  were 
nearly  equal,  the  indecisive  event  of  the  battle  was 
the  more  ominous.  The  slain  and  wounded  were 
about  the  same  number  on  both  sides,  and  the  French 
only  retained  as  a  mark  of  victory  the  poEsesBioR  of 
the  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon  himself  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  far  as  an  inn  between  Craonne  and  Laon, 
called  I/Ange  Gardien,  where  he  reposed  for  the 
night.  He  indeed  never  more  needed  the  assistance 
of  a  guardian  angel,  and  his  own  appears  to  have  de- 


Eerteil  htg  charge.  It  was  here  that  Uumigoy  found 
Iiim  when  he  presented  the  letter  of  Caulaincourt, 
praying  for  final  instructions  A'om  the  Emperur ;  and 
it  was  here  he  could  only  extract  the  ambiguous  re- 
ply, that  if  he  must  Eubmit  lo  the  bastinado,  it  should 
be  only  by  force.  At  this  cabaret,  also,  he  regula- 
ted his  plan  for  attacking  the  position  of  Blucher  on 
the  next  morning ;  and  thus  ridding  himself  finally,  if 
possible,  of  that  Silesian  army,  which  had  been  his 
object  of  disquietude  for  forty-two  days,  during  the 
course  of  which,  scarce  two  days  had  passed  without 
their  being  engaged  in  serious  conflict,  either  in  front 
ot  rear.  He  received  valuable  information  for  ena- 
bling him  to  make  the  projected  attack,  from  a  retired 
officer,  Monsieur  Bussy  de  Bellay,  who  had  been  his 
school-fellow  at  Brienne,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
and  whom  he  instantly  rewarded  with  the  situation 
of  an  aid.de  camp,  and  a  large  appointment.  When 
his  plan  for  the  attack  was  finished,  he  is  said  to  have 
esclaitned,  "  I  see  this  war  is  an  abyss  without  a  bot- 
tom, but  I  am  resolved  to  be  the  last  whom  it  shall 
devour." 

The  town  of  Laon  is  situated  upon  a  tableland, 
or  eminence  flattened  on  the  top,  which  rises  very 
abruptly  above  a  plain  extending  about  a  league  in 
length.  The  face  of  the  declivity  is  steep,  shelving, 
almost  precipitous,  and  occupied  by  terraces  sserving 
as  vineyards.     Bulow  defended  this  town  and  bank. 
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The  rest  of  the  Silesian  army  was  placed  on  the  pism 
below ;  the  left  wing,  compoBcd  of  FnissianB,  extend- 
ing to  the  village  of  Athies ;  the  right,  consisting  of 
RuBsians,  resting  on  the  hills  between  Thiers  and 
Semonville. 

Only  the  interval  of  one  day  elapsed  between  the 
bloody  battle  of  Craonne  and  that  of  Laon.  On 
the  9th,  availing  himself  of  a  thick  mist.  Napoleon 
pushed  his  columns  of  attack  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  eminence  on  which  Laon  is  situated,  possessed 
himself  of  two  of  the  villages,  termed  Semilly  and 
Ardon,  and  prepared  to  force  his  way  up  the  hill 
towards  the  town.  The  weather  cleared,  the  French 
attack  was  repelled  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  ter- 
races, vineyards,  windmUls,  and  every  point  of  ad- 
vantage. Two  battalions  of  Vagers,  the  impetus 
of  their  attack  increased  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
descent,  recovered  the  villages,  and  the  attack  of 
Laon  in  front  seemed  to  be  abandoned.  The 
French,  however,  continued  to  retain  possession  in 
that  quarter  of  a  part  of  the  village  of  Clacy.  Thus 
stood  the  action  on  the  right  and  centre.  The 
French  had  been  repulsed  all  along  the  line.  On 
the  left  Marshal  Marniont  had  advanced  upon  the 
village  of  Athies,  which  was  the  key  of  Blucher'e 
position  in  that  point.  It  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Yorck  and  Kleist,  supported  by  Sacken  and  Lan- 
geron.  Marmont  made  some  progress,  notwithstand- 
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iag  this  resistance,  and  night  fbund  him  bivouacking 
in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  in  possession  of  part  ol' 
the  disputed  village  of  Athics.  But  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  remain  there  till  day-break. 

Upon  the  lOch,  at  four  in  the  morning,  just  as 
Buonaparte,  arising  b^ore  day-break,  was  calling 
for  his  horse,  two  dismounted  dragoons  were 
brought  before  him,  with  the  unpleasing  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  made  a  hourra  upon  Marmont, 
surprised  him  in  his  bivouack,  and  cut  to  pieces,  ta- 
ken, or  dispersed  his  whole  division,  and  they  alone 
had  escaped  to  bring  the  tidings,  All  the  Mareschal's 
guns  were  lost,  and  they  believed  he  was  himself 
either  killed  or  prisoner.  Officers  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
brought  back  a  confirmation  of  llie  truth  of  this  in- 
telligence, excepting  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Mare- 
schal.  He  was  on  the  road  to  Uheims,  near  Cor- 
bery,  endeavouring  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  loss,  and  as  if  in  defiance 
of  bad  fortune.  Napoleon  renewed  the  attack  upon 
Clacy  and  Scmiily  ;  but  all  his  attempts  being  fruit- 
less, he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  undertaking, 
under  the  excuse  that  the  position  was  found  im- 
pregnable. On  the  lllh,  he  withdrew  from  before 
Laon,  having  been  foiled  in  all  his  attempts,  and  ha- 
ving lost  thirty  guns,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  men. 
The  allies  suifered  comparatively  little,  as  they  fought 
under  cover. 
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Napoleon  halted  at  Soissons,  ivliich,  evacuated  by 
I^angcToii  when  Bluchcr  concentrated  bis  army,  was 
now  again  occupied  by  the  French.  Napoleon  di- 
rected its  defences  to  be  strengthened,  designing  to 
leave  Monier  to  defend  the  place  against  the  ad- 
vance of  Blucher,  which,  victorious  as  he  was,  might 
be  instantly  expected, 

While  at  Soissons,  Napoleon  learned  that  S«nl 
Priest,  a  French  emigrant,  and  a  general  in  the 
Russian  service,  had  occupied  Rheims,  remarkable 
for  the  venerable  catbedrat  in  which  the  Kings  of 
France  were  crowned.  Napoleon  instantly  saw  that 
the  possession  of  Rheims  woidd  renew  the  com- 
miinication  betwixt  Schwartzenbcrg  and  Blucher, 
besides  neutralizing  the  advantages  which  he  himself 
expected  from  the  possession  of  Soissons.  He  mo- 
ved from  Soissons  to  Rheims,  where,  after  an  attack 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  the  Russian  general 
being  wounded,  his  followers  were  discouraged,  and 
evacuated  the  place.  The  utmost  horrors  might 
have  been  expected  during  a  night  atUck,  when  one 
army  forced  another  from  a  considerable  town.  But 
in  this  instance  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  record, 
that  the  troops  on  both  sides  behaved  in  a  most  or- 
derly manner.  In  his  account  of  the  previous  ac- 
tion, Napoleon  threw  in  one  of  those  strokes  of  fata- 
lity which  he  loved  to  introduce.  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  public,  or  perhaps  he  himself  be- 
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lieved,  that  Saint  Priest  was  shot  by  a  ball  from  the 
same  camon  which  killed  Moreau. 

During  the  attach  upon  Rheims,  Marmont  came 
up  with  sach  forces  as  he  had  been  aUe  to  rally  after 
his  defeat  at  Athies,  and  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  assault  He  was,  nerertheless,  received  by 
Napoleon  with  bitter  reproaches,  felt  severely  by 
a  chief,  of  whose  honour  and  talents  no  doubt  had 
been  expressed  through  a  long  life  of  soldiership. 

Napoleon  remained  at  Rheims  three  days,  to  re« 
pose  and  recruit  his  shattered  army,  which  was  re- 
faiforced  from  every  quarter  where  men  could  be  col* 
lected.  Jansaens,  a  Dutch  officer,  displayed  a  par* 
ticnlar  degree  of  military  talent  in  hanging  a  body  of 
about  4000  men,  draughted  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
places  on  the  Moselle,  to  join  the  army  at  Rheims ; 
a  movement*  of  great  difficulty,  considering  he  had 
t^  penetrate  through  a  country  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  possessed  by  the  enemy^s  troops. 

The  halt  of  Napoleon  at  Rheims  was  remarkable, 
as  affording  the  last  means  of  transacting  business 
irith  his  civil  ministers.  Hitherto,  an  auditor  of  the 
Council  of  State  had  weekly  brought  to  the  Imp^ 
rial  head-quarters  the  report  of  the  ministers,  and 
received  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  But  a  variety 
of  causes  rendered  this  regular  communication  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  campaign,  a  matter  of  impossibi- 
lity.   At  Rheims,  also,  Napoleon  acMressed  to  Cau- 
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laincourt  a  letter,  dated  17th  March,  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  placed  it  in  the  power  of  that  pleni- 
potentiary tn  comply  in  full  with  the  terms  of  the 
allies.  But  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched  is 
Bo  far  from  bearing  the  precise  warrant  necessary 
for  BO  important  a  concession,  that  there  must  re- 
main a  doubt  whether  Caulaincourt  would  have  felt 
justified  in  acting  upon  it,  or  whether,  so  acting.  Na- 
poleon would  have  recognised  his  doing  bo,  if  cir- 
cumstances had  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  dis- 
own the  treaty,* 

While  Napoleon  was  pursuing,  fighting  with,  and 
finally  defeated  by  Blucher,  his  Lieutenant- Generals 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  front  of  the  Allied  Grand 
Army.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Mareschab 
Oudinot  and  Gerard  were  left  at  the  liead  of  ^,000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  separate  corps  under  Macdo- 
nald,  with  orders  to  possess  themselves  of  the  heights 
of  Bar-Bur-Aube,  and  prevent  Schwartzenberg  from 
crossing  that  river.     They  made  the  movement  in 

'  The  woids  alleged  to  convey  such  extensive  powtrs  us  uaailj 
10  recall  and  klter  cveiy  fomior  leairiction  upon  Caiilaincomt's  excT- 
cue  of  his  own  opiaum,  an  coDUined,  as  above  slated,  in  a  letter  trom 
RhdmB,  dated  17lh  March  1814.  "  I  bave  charged  the  Duke  of 
Basaano  to  answer  four  letter  in  dciaiL  I  give  you  ditecdy  tbe  au- 
ihoilt;  to  make  rnieh  concessions  as  ahall  be  indispenaable  to  maiDi. 
t^n  the  coDtinaaace  {activity  of  the  cegotiations,  and  to  airivc  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  ultiii4atuni  of  tile  allies  ;  it  being  distinctly  un- 
deretood  thai  the  treaty  shall  have  for  its  Immediate  rceull  the  eta> 
Fuation  of  our  territory,  and  the  restoring  prisonett  on  both  sidei." 
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advance  accordingly,  and  after  a  sharp  action,  which 
left  the  town  in  their  posseEsion,  ihey  were  so  nigh 
to  the  allied  troops,  who  siiU  held  the  suburbs,  that 
a  battle  became  unavoidable,  and  the  Mareschals 
had  no  choice  save  of  maldng  the  attack,  or  of  re- 
ceiving it.  They  chose  the  former,  and  gained,  at 
first,  some  advantages  from  the  very  audacity  of  their 
attempt ;  but  the  allies  had  now  been  long  accustom- 
ed to  stand  their  ground  under  greater  disasters. 
Their  numerous  reserves  were  brought  up,  and  their 
long  train  of  artillery  got  into  line.  The  French, 
after  obtaining  a  temporary  footing  on  the  heights  of 
Vemonfait,  were  charged  and  driven  back  in  disorder. 
Some  fine  cavalry,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
armies  in  Spain,  was  destroyed  by  the  overpowering 
cannonade.  The  French  were  driven  across  the 
Aube,  the  town  of  Bar-sur-Aube  was  taken,  and  the 
defeated  Mareschals  could  only  rally  their  forces  at 
the  village  of  Vandceuvres,  about  half-way  between 
Bar  and  Troyes. 

The  defeat  of  Oudinot  and  Gerard  obliged  Mare- 
scbal  Mftcdonald,  who  defended  the  line  of  the  river 
above  Bar,  to  retreat  to  Troyes,  from  his  strong  po- 
sition at  La  Ferte-sur-Aube.  He  therefore  fell 
back  towards  Vandnsuvres.  But  though  these  three 
distinguished  generals,  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and 
Gerard,  had  combined  their  talents,  and  united  their 
1  it.  W.M  impoesihle  for  them  to  defend  Troyes, 
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and  they  were  com  lulled  tu  rt^trcat  upon  the  great 
road  to  Vans.  Thus,  the  hcad-quaitcrs  of  the  aU 
lied  monarch8  were,  for  the  secoud  time  during  tliis 
changeful  war,  CGt&blisbed  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Champagne ;  and  tlie  Aliiod  Grand  Army  recover- 
ed, by  the  victory  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  aU  the  territory 
which  they  had  yielded  up  in  consequence  of  Buona- 
parte's success  at  Montereau.  They  once  more 
threatened  to  descend  the  Seine  upon  I'aris,  being 
entitled  to  deapise  any  oppouition  olfered  by  a  feeble 
line,  which  Macdonald,  Oudiiiot,  and  Gerard,  endea- 
voured to  defend  on  the  left  bank. 

But  Schwartz enherg's  confidence  in  his  position 
was  lowered,  when  he  heard  that  Napoleon  had  ta- 
ken Rhcims  ;  and  tbat,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
Ney,  with  a  large  division,  bad  occupied  Chalons* 
aur-Marne.  This  intelligence  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Austrian  council  of  war.  Their  tactics 
being  rigidly  tliose  of  the  old  school  of  war,  they 
esteemed  their  army  turned  mlicnever  a  French  di- 
vision occupied  such  a  post  as  interposed  betwixt 
them  and  their  allies.  This  indeed  is  in  one  sense 
true ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  division  so 
interposed  is  itself  liable  to  be  turned,  if  the  hostile 
divisions  betwiKt  which  it  is  interposed  take  com- 
bined measures  for  altacting  it.  The  catching, 
therefore,  too  prompt  an  alarm,  or  considering  the 
consequences  of  such  a  movement, as  irretrievable, 
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belongs  to  the  pedantry  of  war,  and  not  to  its 
science. 

At  midnight,  a  council  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  future  motions  of  the  allies.  The 
GeneTalisaimo  recommended  a  retreat  behind  the  line 
of  the  Aube.  The  Emperor  Alexander  opposed 
this  with  great  steadiness.  He  observed,  viih  juE- 
tice,  that  the  protracted  war  wa-s  driving  the  coun- 
try people  to  despair,  and  that  the  peasantry  were 
already  taking  up  arms,  while  the  allies  only  wanted 
resolution,  certainly  neither  opportunity  nor  num- 
bers, to  decide  the  affair  by  a  single  blow. 

So  many  were  the  objections  stated,  and  so  diiH- 
cult  was  it  to  bring  the  various  views  and  interests 
of  so  many  powers  to  coincide  in  the  same  general 
plau,  that  the  Emperor  informed  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  thought  the  anxiety  of  the  night  must  have 
turned  half  his  hair  gray.  Lord  Costlereagh  was 
gainst  the  opinion  of  Schwartzenberg,  the  rather 
that  he  concluded  that  a  retreat  behind  the  Anbe 
would  be  a  preface  to  one  behind  the  Rhine.  Ta- 
king it  upon  him,  as  became  the  Minister  of  Britain 
at  such  a  crisis,  he  announced  to  the  allied  powers, 
that,  so  soon  as  they  should  commence  the  proposed 
retreat,  the  subsidies  of  England  would  cease  to  be 
pud  to  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  finally  agreed  to  resume  olfen- 
ime  operations,  for  which  purpose  they  proposed  to 
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diminish  thedisUnce  betwixt  the  Allied  Grand  Army 
and  that  of  Silesia,  and  resume  such  a  communication 
with  Blucher  as  might  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
disasters  as  those  of  Montmirail  and  Monterau.  With 
this  view,  it  was  determined  to  descend  the  Aube. 
unite  their  army  at  Arcis,  offer  Napoleon  battle, 
should  he  desire  to  accept  it,  or  move  boldly  on  Paris 
if  he  should  refuse  the  proffered  action.  What  de- 
termined them  more  resolutely,  from  this  moment., 
to  approach  the  capital  as  soon  as  possible,  was  the 
intelligence  which  arrived  ai  the  head-quarters  by 
Messieurs  de  Poligr-oc.  These  gentlemen  brought  an 
encour^ng  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Royalists 
in  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  general  arrangements 
which  were  actively  pursued  for  uniting  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Bourbons  that  of  all  others,  who,  from  dis- 
lilte  to  Buonaparte's  person  and  government,  or  fear 
that  the  country,  and  they  themselves,  must  share  in 
his  approaching  ruin,  were  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the 
Impenal  government.  Talleyrand  was  at  the  head 
of  the  confederacy,  and  all  were  resolved  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  showing  themselves,  which 
the  progress  of  the  allies  should  permit.  This  im- 
portant intelligence,  coming  from  such  unquestion- 
able authority,  strengthened  the  allies  in  their  reso- 
ludon  to  march  upon  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  being  at  Rheims,  as 
stated,  on  the  15th  and  16th  March,  was  alarmed 
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by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bar«  the  re- 
treat of  the  three  Mareschak  beyond  the  Seine,  and 
the  demcmfitrations  of  die  Grand  Army  to  cross  that 
4^er  <»M^  more.  He  broke  up,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
Sh^ms  w  tbe  17th,  and  sending  Ney  to  take  posses- 
SKMLcrfrCbakmSiniarched himself  toEpernay,  with  the 
pqipose  c^  phwang  himself  on  the  right  flank,  and  in 
the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg,  in  case  he  should  ad- 
vance on  die  road  to  Paris.    At  Epemay,  he  learn- 
ed, that  the  allies,  akrmed  by  Jiis  movements,  had 
•rotifed  to  Trpyes,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
retreat  upon  the  Aube,  and  probably  to  Langres. 
fi^  mI$o  learned  that  the  Marcschals,  Macdonald 
and  Oudinoty  had  resumed  their  advance  so  soon 
iS/iheir  adversaries  began  to  retreat    He  hastened 
to  fittm  a  junction  T^ith  these  persevering  leaders, 
and  {proceeded  to  ^cend  the  Aube  as  high  as  Bar, 
whore  he  expected  to  throw  himself  into  SchwarUen* 
horg^a  rear,  .having  no  doubt  that  his  army  was  reti- 
ring from,  the  banks  of  the  Aube. 

Jn  these  calcinations,  accurate  as  far  as  tlu^^  infor- 
mation permitted,  Buonaparte  was  greatly  misled. 
He  conceived  himself  to  be  acting  upon  the  retreat 
of  the  allies,  and  expected  only. to  find  a  rear-guard 
at  Arda ;  Jie  was  even  talking  jocularly  of  making 
his  fiuher-in-law  prisoner  during  his  repeat  If,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  he  should  find  the  enemy, 
or  any  ^considerable  part  of  them,  still  upon  the 
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Aube,  it  was,  from  all  he  had  heard,  to  be  Bupposed 
his  appearance  would  precipitate  thdr  retreat  towards 
the  frontier.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  he  ex* 
pected  Mareschal  Macdonald  to  make  a  correspond^ 
ing  advance  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  those  of 
the  Aube ;  but  the  orders  had  been  received  too  late 
to  admit  of  the  necessary  space  being  traversed  so 
as  to  arrive  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle. 

Napoleon  easily  drove  before  him  such  bodieaof 
light  cavalry,  and  sharp-shooters,  as  had  be«i  left 
by  the  allies,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitruig 
than  of  making  serious  opposition.  He  crossed  tte 
Aube  at  Plancey,  and  moved  upwards,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  with  Ney's  corps,  and  his  whole 
cavalry,  while  the  infantry  of  his  guard  advanced 
upon  the  right ;  his  army  bebg  thus,  acoMrdii^  to 
the  French  military  phrase,  d  cheval,  upon  the  Aube. 
The  town  of  Arcis  had  been  evacuated  by  the  allies 
upon  his  approach,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Frendi 
on  the  morning  of  the  SOth  March.  That  town  forms 
the  outlet  of  a  sort  of  defile,  where  a  succession  of 
narrow  bridges  cross  a  number  of  drains,  brooks,  and 
streamlets,  the  feeders  of  the  river  Aube,  and  a  Inri^ 
in  the  town  crosses  the  river  itself.  On  the  other 
side  of  Arcis  is  a  plain,  in  which  some  few  squadnms 
of  cavalry,  resembling  a  reconnoitring  party,  were4)b- 
served  menoeuvriDg. 

Behind  these  horse,  at  a  place  called  Clermont,  the 
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Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  whose  name  has  been 
«o  often  honourably  mentioned,  was  posted  with  his 
.^vision,  while  the  elite  of  the  allied  army  was  drawn 
up  on  a  chain  of  heights  still  farther  in  the  rear,  call- 
ed Mesnil  la  XDomptesse.   But  these  forces  were  not 
apparent  to  the  vanguard  of  Napoleon'^s  army.  The 
Frmch  cavalry  had  orders  to  attack  the  light  troops 
vi  the  allies ;  but  these  were  instantly  supported  by 
whole*  regiments,  and  by  cannon,  so  that  the  attack 
'W88  unsuccessftd ;  and  the  squadrons  of  the  French 
were  repulsed  and  driven  back  on  Arcis  at  a  moment, 
when,  from  the  impediments  in  the  town  and  its  en- 
■  viraia,  the  infantry  could  with  difficulty  debouche 
A0m  the  town  to  support  them.    Napoleon  showed, 
:as  he  always  did  in  extremity,  the  same  heroic  cou- 
rage which  he  had  exhibited  at  Lodi  and  Brienne. 
He  drew  his  sword,  threw  himself  among  the  broken 
cavalry,  called  on  them  to  remember  their  former 
victories,  and  checked  the  enemy  by  an  impetuous 
charge,  in  which  he  and  his  staff-officers  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  their  opponents,  so  that  he  was  in  per- 
sonal danger  from  the  limce  of  a  Cossack,  the  thrust 
^of  which  was  averted  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Girardin. 
His  Mameluke  Rustan  fought  stoutly  by  his  side, 
and  received  a  gratuity  for  his  bravery.  These  des- 
perate exertions  afforded  time  for  the  infantry  to 
debouche  from  the  town.     The  Imperial  Guards 
came  up,  and  the  combat  waxed  very  warm.     The 
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superior  numbera  of  the  allies  rendered  them  the  ss- 
sulants  on  all  poiDts.  A  strongly  situated  village  in 
front,  and  somewhat  to  the  left  of  Arcis,  called  Grand 
Torcy,  had  been  occupied  by  the  French.  This  place 
was  repeatedly  and  desperately  attacked  by  the  allies, 
but  the  French  made  good  their  position.  Arcis  it- 
self was  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the  assailanti, 
and  night  alone  separated  the  combatants,  by  indudng 
the  allies  to  desist  from  the  attack. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  Buonaparte  iras  joined 
by  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gerard,  with  the  forcea 
with  which  they  had  lately  held  the  defensive  upm 
the  Seine ;  and  the  anxious  question  remuncd,  whe- 
ther, thus  reinforced,  he  should  venture  an  actiui 
with  the  Grand  Army,  to  which  he  was  still  much 
inferior  in  numbers.  Schwartzenberg,  agreeably  to 
the  last  resolution  of  the  allies,  drew  up  on  the 
heights  of  Mesnil  La  Coroptesse,  prepared  to  receive 
battle.  On  consideration  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  of  the  absence  of  some  troops  not  yet 
come  up,  Napoleon  finally  determined  not  to  accept 
a  battle  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
He,  therefore,  commenced  a  retreat,  the  direction  of 
which  was  doomed  to  prove  the  crisis  of  his  fate. 
He  retired  as  he  hid  advanced,  Aong  both  sides  of 
the  Aube ;  aiK<  though  pu  sued  and  annoyed  in  this 
movement,  (whic  .  was  necessarily  executed  through 
Arcis  and  all  its  defilcF,)  his  rear-guard  was  so  well 
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conducted,  that  he  sustuned  little  loss.  Alate  author,* 
who  has  composed  an  excellent  and  scientific  work 
on  this  campaign,  has  remarked,— ^^  In  concluding 
the  account  of  the  two  days  thus  spent  by  the  con- 
tending armies  in  presence  of  each  other,  it  is  equally 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Buonaparte,  with  a  force  not 
exceeding  25,000  or  80,000  men,  should  have  risked 
himself  in  such  a  position  in  front  of  80,000  of  the 
allies^  as  that  the  latter  should  have  allowed  him  to 
escape  them  with  impunity.^  The  permitting  him 
to  retreat  with  so  little  annoyance,  has  Ipeen  C|^n4^- 
red  in  general  by  all  who  have  written  on  this  cam- 
paign. 


*  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  1813  and 
I8I4.    LoDflon^  Murray,  1822. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Plam  of  Buonaparte  in  his  present  difficuUies  considered.'-' 
MUUary  and  polUieal  Q^estions  regarding  Paris.'^Napo^ 
kon  determines  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  eastern  FronHer, 
and  crosses  the  Marne  on  9Sd  March. — Bstroepeet  of 
Events  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  S^c, — The  Allies  advance 
upon  Paris. — Defeats  of  the  French  in  various  quarters,'^ 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  tpith  their  discouraged  and  broken 
Forces,  retreat  under  the  walls  of  Paris. — Paris,  how  far 
defensible.-^Ejffertions  of  Joseph  Buonaparte. — The  Em» 
press  Maria  Louisa,  with  the  civil  Authorities  of  govern^ 
ment,  leave  the  dty. — Attack  of  Paris  on  the  SOth,  when 
the  French  are  defeated  on  all  sides. — A  truce  is  applied 
for,  and  aceorded.^^oseph  Buonaparte  Jlies,  with  aU  hie 
attendants. 

The  decline  of  Napoleon's  waning  fortunes  having 
been  such,  as  to  turn  him  aside  from  an  offered  field 
of  battle,  and  to  place  him  betwixt  two  armies,  each 
superior  in  number  to  his  own,  called  now  for  a 
speedy  and  decisive  resolution. 

The  manoeuvres  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher 
tended  evidently  to  form  a  junction  ;  and  when  it 
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is  considered^  that  Buonaparte  had  felt  jt  neces- 
sary to  retreat  from  the  Army  of  Silesia  before 
Laon,  and  from  the  Grand  Army  before  Arcis,  it 
would  have  been  frenzy  to  wait  till  they  both  do- 
sed upon  him.  Two  courses,  therefore,  remained  ;— 
either  to  draw  back  within  the  closing  circle  which 
his  enemies  were  about  to  form  around  him,  and, 
retreating  before  them  until  he  had  collected  his 
whole  forces,  make  a  stand  under  the  walls  o£  Pa- 
ris, aided  by  whatever  strength  that  capital  possess- 
eij  and  which  his  energies  could  have  called  out ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  march  eastward,  and,  break- 
ing throi^h  the  same  circle,  to  operate  on  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  and  on  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion. This  last  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Austrians 
had  expressed  such  feverish  anxiety,  as  would  pro- 
bably immediately  induce  them  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  advancing,  and  march  back  to  the  fron- 
tier. Such  a  result  was  the  rather  to  be  hoped,  be- 
cause the  continued  stay  of  the  allies,  and  the  passage 
and  repassage  of  troops  through  an  exhausted  coun- 
try, had  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  hardy  peasantry 
of  Alsace  and  Franche  Compt6,  whom  the  exactions 
and  rapine,  inseparable  from  the  movements  of  a 
hostile  soldiery,  had  now  roused  from  the  apathy  with 
which  they  had  at  first  witnessed  the  invasion  of 
their  territory.  Before  Lyons^  Napoleon  might 
xeckon  on  being  reinforced  by  the  veteran  army  of 
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Suchct,  arrived  from  CataloMia ;  and  he  would  be 
withb  reach  of  the  numerous  chain  of  fortresseB^ 
which  had  garrisons  strong  enough  to  Ibrm  an  anny, 
if  drawn  together. 

The  preparations  fbr  arranging  suck  af  force,  aid 
for  arttiing  the  peasantry,  had  been  in  ptcfgcein  S» 
some  time.  Tmsty  agents,  bearbg  ordeht  eettceal- 
ed  in  the  sheaths  of  their  knives,  the  eblbdrs  of 
their  dogs,  or  about  their  personil,  had  beeii  detach^  * 
ed  to  warn  the  various  commandants  of  the  Empo- 
ror^s  plea^re.  Several  were  taken  by  the  blockAding 
troops  of  the  allies,  and  hanged  as  spies,  but  otfaeM 
made  their  way.  While  at  Rheims,  Buonat>srte  iMd 
issued  an  order  for  rousing  the  peasantry,  in  which 
he  not  only  declared  their  arising  in  arms  was  nt 
act  of  patriotic  duty,  but  denounced  as  traitors  the 
mayors  of  the  districts  who  should  throw  obstme- 
tions  in  the  way  of  a  general  levy.  The  allies,  on  the 
contrary,  threatened  the  extremity  of  military  ele- 
cution  on  all  the  peasantry  who  should  obey  Napo- 
leon^s  call  to  arms.  It  was,  as  we  formerly  observe, 
an  excellent  exemplification,  how  much  political  o}n« 
nions  depend  on  circumstances ;  for,  after  the  second 
capture  of  Vienna,  the  Austrians  were  calling  out 
the  levy-en-masse,  and  Napoleon,  in  his  turn,  was 
threatening  to  burn  the  villages,  and  execute  the 
peasants,  who  should  dare  to  obey. 

While  Napoleon  was  at  llhciras,  the  aflairs  of  the 
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fiorth-east  fironticr  seemed  so  proBiisiiig,  that  Ney 
offered  to  take  the  command  ci  tbe  insurrectionary 
army ;  and^  as  he  was  reckoned  the  best  o£Seer  of  li^it 
troops  in  Europe,  it  is  not  improbable  he  might  b»V9 
bfought  the  leyies-en-niasse  ob  that  warl^ce  bontor, 
to  have  fought  like  the  French  national  forces  in  ther 
beginmng  of  the  Revolution.  Buonaparte  did  not 
yield  to  this  proposal  Perhaps  he  thought  so  bold  ai 
movement  could  only  succeed  under  his  own  eye* 

But  there  were  two  especial  considerations  which 
must  have  made  Ns^leon  hesitate  on  adopting  this 
qpecies  of  back'-game,  designed  to  redeem  the  stake 
which  it  was  imposdble  to  save  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  carrying  on  the  bloody  play.  The  one  was 
the  military  question,  whether  Paris  could  be  defend* 
ed,  i£  Napoleon  was  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  al« 
lied  army,  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  city 
with  the  army  which  he  commanded.  The  other 
question  was  of  yet  deeper  import,  and  of  a  political 
nature.  The  means  of  the  capital  for  defefice  being 
supposed  adequate,  was  it  likely  that  Paris,  a  town 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  divided  into 
factions  unaccustomed  to  the  near  voice  of  war,  and 
startled  by  the  dreadful  novelty  of  their  situation, 
would  submit  to  the  sacrifices  which  a  successful  de« 
{eace  of  the  city  must  in  every  event  have  required  ? 
Was,  in  short,  their  love  and  fear  of  Buonaparte  so 
great,  that  without  his  personal  presence,  and  that 
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of  his  anny,  to  encourage,  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
awe them,  they  would  willingly  incur  the  risk  of  see- 
ing their  beautiful  metropolis  destroyed,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  a  sack  inflicted  by  the  mass  of  nati<His 
whom  Napoleon^s  ambition  had  been  the  means  of 
combining  against  them,  and  who  proclaimed  them-^ 
selves  the  enemies,  not  of  France,  but  of  Buona- 
parte? 

Neither  of  these  questions  could  be  answered  with 
confidence.  Napoleon,  although  he  had  embodied 
30,000  national  guards,  had  not  provided  arms  for 
a  third  part  of  the  number.     This  is  hinted  at  by. 

« 

some  authors,  as  if  the  want  of  these  arms  ought  to- 
be  imputed  to  some  secret  treason.  But  this  accusa- 
tion has  never  been  put  in  any  tangible  shape.  The 
arms  never  existed,  and  never  were  ordered ;  and  al- 
though Napoleon  had  nearly  three  months^  time  allow- 
ed him,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  yet  he  never  thought 
of  arming  the  Parisians  in  general.  Perhaps  he  doubt*, 
ed  their  fidelity  to  his  cause.  He  ordered,  it  is  said, 
two  hundred  cannon  to  be  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  line  of  the  city,  but  neither 
were  these  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
number  of  individuals  who  could  be  safely  intrusted 
with  arms,  was  also  much  limited.  Whether,  there- 
fore, Paris  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  capable  of 
defence  or  not,  must  have,  in  every  event,  depended 
much  on  the  strength  of  the  military  force  left  to 
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{nbtect  it.  This  Napoleon  knew  must  be  very  mo- 
derate. His  hopes  were  therefore  necessarily  li- 
mited by  circumstances,  to  the  belief  that  Paris, 
dioi^h  incapable  of  a  protracted  defence,  might  yet 
hold  out  for  such  a  space  as  might  enable  him  to 
move  to  its  relief 

But,  secondly,  as  the  means  of  holding  out  Paris* 
were  very  imperfect,  so  the  inclination  of  the  citizens 
to  defend  themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  consider- 
able sacrifice,  was  much  doubted.  It  was  not  in 
reason  to  be  expected  that  the  Parisians  should  imi- 
tate the  devotion  of  Zaragossa.  Each  Spanish  citi- 
len,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  had  his  share  of  in- 
terest in  the  war  which  all  maintidned — a  portion, 
namely,  of  that  liberty  and  independence  for  which' 
it  was  waged.  But  the  Parisians  were  very  differ- 
ently situated.  They  were  not  called  on  to  barri- 
cade their  streets,  destroy  their  suburbs,  turn  their 
houses  into  fortresses,  and  themselves  into  soldiers, 
and  expose  their  property  and  families  to  the  horrors 
of  a  storm ;  and  this  not  for  any  advantage  to  France 
or  themselves,  but  merely  that  they  might  maintain 
Napoleon  on  the  throne.  The  ceaseless,  and  of  late 
the  losing  wars,  in  which  he  seemed  irretrievably  en- 
gaged, had  rendered  his  government  unpopular ;  and 
it  was  plain  to  all,  except  perhaps  himself,  that  he 
did  not  stand  in  that  relation  to  the  people  of  Paris, 
when  dtizens  are  prepared  to  die  for  their  sovereign. 
It  might  have  been  as  well  expected  that  the  frogs 
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in  the  fable  would,  in  case  of  invasion^  have  riaen  in 
a  mass  to  defend  King  Serpent.  It  is  probable  Aal 
Buonaparte  did  not  see  this  in  the  true  point  of  view ; 
but  that,  with  the  feelings  of  self-importanoe  whidt 
sovereigns  nmst  naturally  acquire  from  their  sitift* 
tion,  and  which,  from  his  high  actions  and  distin- 
guished talents,  he,  of  all  sovereigns,  was  peculiarly 
entitled  to  indulge, — it  is  probable  that  be  hxt  sight 
of  the  great  disproportion  betwixt  the  nation  and  an 
individual;  and  fbrgot,  amid  the  hundreds  of  tboop* 
sands  which  Paris  contains,  what  small  tdaAm  iim 
number  of  his  own  faithful  and  devoted  foUovtfs 
bore,  not  only  to  those  who  were  perikmsly  engaged 
in  factions  hostile  to  him,  but  to  the  great  mass^  w]mi» 
in  Hotspur^s  phrase,  loved  their  own  shops  or  banM 
better  than  his  house. 

Thirdly,  the  consequences  of  Paris  bong  lost, 
either  firom  not  possessing,  or  not  empl(yj^ing,  the 
means  of  defence,  were  sure  to  be  productive  of  im* 
trievable  calamity.  Russia,  as  had  been  shown,  oonid 
survive  the  destruction  of  its  capital,  and  perhaps 
Great  Britain^s  fate  might  not  be  decided  by  theoap- 
ture  of  London.  But  the  government  of  France  had, 
during  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  depended 
upon  the  possession  of  Paris,  a  Capital  which  haa  a( 
all  times  directed  the  public  opinion  of  that  country. 
Should  the  military  occupation  of  this  most  influen* 
tial  of  all  capitals,  bring  about,  as  was  most  likely,  a 
political  and  internal  revolution,  it  was  greatly  to  be 
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doubled,  whether  the  Eibperor  could  make  an  effec- 
tual stand  in  any  :other  (Murt  of  his  ^dominions. 

It  fnust  be  candidly  admitted,  that  this  reasoning, 
as  being  sdbse^ent  to  thefact,  has  a  much  more  deci- 
me  appearance  than  it  could  have  had  when  subject- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  Napoleon.  He  was  entitled, 
from  the  feverish  anxiety  hitherto  shown  by  the  Aus- 
trius,  upon  aiqrjipproach  to  flank  movements,  and  by 
idle  caution  of  their  general  proceedings,  to  think  that 
A^  would  be  greatly  too  timorous  to  adopt  the  bold 
Jtep  cf  pressing  onward  to  Paris.  It  was  more  likely 
idiat  they  would  follow  him  to  the  frontier,  with  the 
fUrpooe  of  presenring  their  communications.  Be- 
wills.  Napoleon  at  this  crisis  had  but  a  very  slen- 
der dnnce  of  measures.  To  remain  where  he  was, 
between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  was  not  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  advandng  to  either  flank,  he  must 
have  fought  with  a  superior  enemy.  To  retreat 
upon  Paris,  was  sure  to  induce  the  whole  allies  to 
pursuein  the  same  direction ;  and  the  encouragement 
wUchsach  a  retreat  must  have  given  to  his  opponents, 
•ii%ht  have  had  the  most  fiital  consequences.  Per- 
itt^'his  partisans  might  have  taken  mor^  courage 
'during  his  absence,  from  the  idea  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  conquering  army,  in  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
than  during  his  actual  presence,  if  he  had  arrived  in 
Pftru  in  consequence  of  a  compulsory  retreat. 

Buonaparte  seems,  as  much  from  a  sort  of  necea- 
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sity  as  fit)m  choice,  to  have  preferred  breaking 
through  the  circle  of  hunters  which  hemmed  him  in, 
trusting  to  strengthen  his  army  with  the  garrisons 
drawn  from  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  with  the  war- 
like peasantry  of  Alsace  and  Tranche  Compt6,  and, 
thus  reinforced,  to  advance  with  rapidity  on  the  rear 
of  his  enemies,  ere  they  had  time  to  execute,  or  per- 
haps to  arrange,  any  system  of  offensive  operationa. 
The  scheme  appeared  the  more  hopeftd,  as  he  was 
peremptory  in  his  belief  that  his  march  could  not  fiul 
to  draw  after  him,  in  pursuit,  or  observation  at  least, 
the  Grand  Army  of  Schwartzenberg ;  the  general 
maxim,  that  the  war  could  only  be  decided  where  he 
was  present  in  person,  being,  as  he  conceived,  as 
deeply  impressed  by  experience  upon  his  enemies  as 
upon  his  own  soldiers. 

Napoleon  could  not  disguise  from  himself,  what 
indeed  he  had  told  the  French  public,  that  a  maidi, 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  a  Hourra  upon  Paris,  was  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  allies.  Every  movement 
made  in  advance,  whether  by  Blucher  or  Schwartaeii- 
berg,  had  this  for  its  object.  But  they  had  uniform- 
ly relinquished  the  undertaking,  upon  his  making 
.any  demonstration  to  prevent  it ;  and  therefore  he 
did  not  suspect  them  of  a  resolution  so  venturous  as 
to  move  directly  upon  Paris,  leaving  the  French 
army  unbroken  in  their  rear,  to  act  upon  their  line  of 
communication  with  Germany.  It  is  remarked,  that 
those  chess-players  who  deal  in  the  most  venturous 
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gsmbUs  are  least  capable  of  drfending  themselv^ 
when  attacked  in  the  same  audacious  manner ;  and 
that,  in  war,  the  generals  whose  usual  and  favourite 
tactics  are  those  of  advance  and  attack,  have  been 
most  frequently  surprised  by  the  unexpected  adop- 
tion of  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  their  enemy. 
Napoleon  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  see  his 
antagonists  bend  their  attention  rather  to  parry  blows 
than  to  aim  them,  and  was  so  confident  in  the  dread 
impressed  by  his  rapidity  of  movement,  his  energy  of 
assault,  and  the  terrors  of  his  reputation,  that  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  little  apprehension  of  the 
aUies  adopUng  a  pLm  of  operations  which  had  no  re- 
fisrence  to  his  own,  and  which,  instead  of  attempting 
to  watch  or  counteract  his  movements  in  the  rear  of 
their  army,  should  lead  them  straight  forward  to  take 
possession  of  his  capital.    Besides,  notwithstanding 
objections  have  been  stated,  which  seemed  to  render 
a  ^permanent  defence  impossible,  there  were  other 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  view.  The  ground  to 
the  north  of  Paris  is  very  strong,  the  national  guard 
was  numerous,  the  lower  part  of  the  population  of  a 
military  character,  and  favourable  to  his  cause.    A 
defimce,  if  resolute,  however  brief,  would  have  the 
double  effect  of  damping  the  ardour  of  the  assulants, 
and  of  detaining  them  before  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
until  Buonaparte  should  advance  to  its  relief,  and 
thus  place  the  allies  between  two  fires.     It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  surrender  of  Paris  would  be 
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the  work  of  a  single  day.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
the  journala,  of  the  ministers  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
thousands  whose  interest  was  radically  and  deeply 
cntwisted  with  that  of  Buonaparte,  assured  their  mas- 
ter on  that  point.  The  movement  to  the  rear,  there- 
fore^ though  removing  him  from  Paris,  which  it 
might  expose  to  temporary  alarm,  might  not,  in  BuO' 
naparte'e  apprehension,  seriously  compromise  the  se- 
curity of  the  capital 

The  French  Emperor,  in  executing  this  decisive 
movement,  was  extremely  desirous  to  have  possessed 
himselfofVitry,  which  lay  in  the  line  of  his  advance. 
But  as  this  town  contained  a  garriBon  of  about  6000 
men,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  resolution,  he  re- 
turned a  negative  to  the  summons ;  and  Napoleon, 
in  no  condition  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main  on  a  place 
of  some  strength,  passed  the  Mame  on  the  2Sd  of 
March,  over  a  bridge  of  rafts  constructed  at  Frigin- 
cour,  and  continued  his  movement  towards  the  east- 
ern frontier,  increasing  the  distance  at  every  step  be- 
twixt him  and  his  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
twixt him  and  his  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lyons,  tending  greatly  to  limit  any  ad- 
vantages which  Napoleon  might  have  expected  to 
reap  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  frontier  towards 
Switzerland,  and  also  to  give  spirits  to  the  nume- 
rous enemies  of  his  government  in  Provence,  where 
the  Royalists  always  possessed  a  considerable  patty. 
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The  reinforcementsr  dispatched  by  the  Austrians 
under  General  Bianchi,  and  their  reserves,  brought 
ftrward  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Hdmberg,  had  re« 
ttored  their  superiority  over  Augereau^s  army.  He 
Was  ddPeated  at  Ma9on  on  the  11th  of  March,  in  a 
htLtde  which  he  had  given  for  the  purpose  of  main« 
taining  his  line  on  the  Soane.  A  second  time,  he  was 
defeated  on  the  18th  at  St  George,  and  obliged  to 
retire  in  great  disorder,  with  scarce  even  the  means 
of  defending  the  Isere,  up  which  river  he  retreated. 
Lyona,  thus  uncovered,  opened  its  gates  to  Bianchi; 
amd,  after  all  that  they  haid  heard  concerning  the 
loAses  of  the  allies,  the  citizens  saw  with  astonish- 
ment  and  alarm  an  untouched  body  of  their  troops» 
amounting  to  60,000  men,  defile  through  their  streets. 
This  defeat  of  Augereau  was  probably  unknown  to 
Ni^leon,  when  he  determined  to  march  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  thought  he  might  reckon  on  co-operation 
with  the  Lyonnese  army.  Though,  therefore,  the 
Emperor^s  movement  to  Saint  Dizier  was  out  of  the 
roles  of  ordinary  war,  and  though  it  enabled  the  al- 
lies to  conceive  and  execute  the  daring  scheme  which 
put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
hopeless  in  its  outset ;  or,  we  would  rather  say,  was 
one  of  the  few  alternatives,  which  the  crisis  of  his 
affiurs  left  to  Buonaparte,  and  which,  judging  from 
the  previous  vacillation  and  cautious  timidity  display- 
ed in  the  councils  of  the  allies,  he  had  no  reason  to 
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apprehend  would  have  given  rise  to  the  consequences 
that  actually  followed. 

The  allies,  vho  had  in  their  latest  councils  iround 
up  their  resolution  to  the  decisive  experiment  of 
marching  on  Paris,  were  at  first  at  a  lo«s  to  account 
for  Napoleon's  disappearance,  or  to  guess  whither  he 
had  gone.  This  occasioned  some  hesitation  and  loss  of 
time.  At  length,  by  the  interception  of  a  French  cou- 
rier, they  found  dispatches  addressed  by  Buonaparte 
to  his  government  at  Paris,  irom  which  they  were 
enabled  to  conjecture  the  real  purpose  and  direction 
of  his  march.  A  letter,  in  the  Emperor's  own  hand, 
to  Maria  Louisa,  conBnned  the  certainty  of  the  in- 
formation. The  allies  resolved  to  adhere,  under 
this  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  to  the  bold 
resolution  they  had  already  formed.  To  conceal  the 
real  direction  of  his  march,  as  well  as  to  open  com- 
munications with  the  Silesian  army,  Schwartzenberg, 
moving  laterally,  transferred  his  head-quarters  to 
Vitry,  where  he  arrived  on  the  94th,  two  days  after 
it  had  been  summoned  by  Napoleon.  Jilucher,  is 
the  meantime,  approached  his  army  from  Laon  to 
Chalons,  now  entirely  re-organized  after  the  two 
bloody  battles  which  it  had  sustained. 

As  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  advance. 
General  Ducca  was  left  on  the  Aube,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  Austrians,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their 
depots,   keeping  open  their  communications,  and 
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gnagding  the  pdnon  of  the  Emporor  FnmdS)  who 
did  not  perfai^  judge  it  delicate  to  approach  Paris 
in  waoBf  with  the  rest  of  the  sovereigns,  while  the 
c^  wis  nomiilaUy  govenied  by  hig  own  daughter  aa 
ftq^ent  Ducoa  bad  ako  in  charge,  if  preaiied,  to 
letread  xtpoo.  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Hemb^^a  atmy, 
which  waa  in  trtumpbant  possession  of  Lyons. 

This  important  anrangem^t  being  made,  another 
waa  adopted  equally  necessary  to  decttye  and  ob- 
wrte  Ni^leon.  Ten  thousand  cavalry  were  sdect^ 
ed,  under  the  enterprising  generals,  Winaengerode 
and  Cxemicheff,  who,  with  fifty  pieces  of  camion, 
wcse  ^ispatdied  to  hang  oli  Buonaplnrte's  march,  to 
ofaairoct  his  commuiricaitions  with  the  country  he  had 
kft>  intercept  corners  fixmi  Paris,  or  inlbrmAtion  re^ 
spectii^  ihe  mcMions  of  the  allied  armies,  and  to  pre- 
sent on  all  occasions  sudi  a  front,  as,  if  possible, 
n^ht  impress  him  with  the  belief  that  their  corps 
finrmed  the  vanguard  of  the  whole  army  of  Sdbwart« 
tenberg.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  light  troops 
meanwhile  scoured  the  roads,  and  intercepted,  near 
Smnmepuix,  a  convoy  of  artiUery  and  ammunition 
beknging  to  Napoleon'^s  rear-guard,  when  twenty 
pieces  of  canncm,  with  a  strong  escort,  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  also  cut  off  several  couriers,  bringing 
important  dispatches  to  Napoleon  from  Paris.  One 
€£  these  was  loaded  with  as  heavy  tidings  as  ever 
were  desuned  to  afflict  falling  greatness.  This  packet 
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informed  Napoleon  of  the  descent  of  the  English  in 
Italy ;  of  the  entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Lyonsy 
and  the  critical  state  of  Augereau ;  of  the  dedara- 
tidn  of  Bourdeaux  in  favour  of  Lonis ;  of  the  de-^ 
mionstrations  of  Weflington  towards  Toulouse;  of 
the  disaffected  state  of  the  puhlic  mind,  and  the  ea»- 
hausted  condition  of  the  national  nesources;  Mudr 
of  these  tidings  was  new  to  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
generals ;  but  it  was  received  by  them  with  very  dif* 
ferent  sensations  from  those  which  the  intelligenoe 
was  calctdated  to  inflict  upon  him  for  whom  the 
packet  was  intended* 

Blucher,  in  the  meanwhile,  so  soon  as  he  felt  the 
opposition  to  his  movements  diminished  by  the  mardif 
of  Buonaparte  from  Chalons  to  Arcis,  had  instantly 
resumed  the  offensive^  and  driven  the  corps  of  Mor- 
tier  and  Marmont,  left  to  observe  his  motions,  over 
the  Mame;  He  passed  the  Aisne  near  Bery-le-Ba^ 
repossessed  himself  of  Rheims  by  blowing  ope&  the 
gates  and  storming  the  place,  and,  having  gained 
these  successes,  moved  towards  Chalons  and  Vitry. 
His  course  had  hitherto  been  south-eastward,  in  or- 
der to  join  with  Schwartzenberg ;  but  he  now  recei« 
ved  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the  welcome  order  to 
turn  his  march  westward,  and  move  straight  upon 
Paris.  The  Grand  Army  adopted  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  thus  they  moved  on  in  corresponding  lines, 
and  in  communication  with  each  other. 

While  Buonaparte,  retiring  to  the  east,  prepared 
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for  throwing  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  he 
was  necessarily,  in  person,,  exposed  to  the  same  risk 
of  having  his  communications  cut  off,  and  his  sup- 
plies intercepted,  which  it  was  the  object  of  his 
moFement  to  inflict  upon  his  enemy.  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  who  retreated  before  Blucher  over  the 
M ame,  had  orders  to  move  upon  Vitry,  probably 
because  that  movement  would  have  placed  them  in 
the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg,.  had  he  been  induced  to 
retrbat  firom  the  line  of  the  Aube,  as  Napoleon  ex- 
pected he  would.  But  as  a  very  different  course 
had  been  adopted  by  the  allies,  from  that  which 
Napoleon  had  anticipated,  the  two  Mareschals  found 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  front  of  their  Grand  Ar- 
my near  La  Fex6  Champenoise.  They  were  compel- 
led to  attempt  a  retreat  to  Sezanne,  in  which,  harass- 
ed by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  allies,  they  sus- 
tained heavy  loss. 

While  the  cavalry  were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
Mareschals,  the  infantry  of  the  allies  were  approach- 
ing the  town  of  La  Fere  Champenoise,  when  a  heavy 
fire  was  heard  in  the  vicinity,  and  presently  appeared 
a  large  column  of  infantry,  advancing  chequer-wise 
and  by  intervals,  followed  and  repeatedly  charged  by 
iievjeral  squadrons  of  cavalry,  who  were  speedily  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  the  Silesian  army.  The 
infantry,  about  5000  in  number,  had  left  Paris  with 
a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  They 
were  proceeding  towards  Montmirail,  when  they 
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were  discovered  and  attacked  by  the  cavalry  of  Biu< 
chei's  army.  Unable  to  make  a  stand,  they  endea- 
voured, by  an  alteration  of  their  march,  to  reach  La 
Fer^Champenoise,  where  they  expected  to  find  either 
the  Emperor,  or  Marmont  and  Mortier.  It  was  thu§ 
their  mii^fortune  to  fall  upon  Scylla  in  seeking  to 
avoid  Charybdis.  The  column  consisted  entirely  of 
young  men,  conscripts  or  national  guards,  who  had 
never  before  been  in  action.  Yet,  neither  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  condition,  nor  their  unexpected  sur- 
prise in  meeting  first  one,  and  then  a  second  army 
of  enemies,  where  they  looked  only  for  friends,  could 
induce  these  spirited  young  men  to  surrender.  Rap- 
)»ttel,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Moreau,  and  entertained 
in  the  same  capacity  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
was  shot,  while  attempting,  by  the  orders  of  tlie  Em- 
peror, to  explain  to  them  the  impassibility  of  reust- 
ance.  The  French  say,  that  the  brother  of  Rappatel 
served  in  the  company  from  which  tlie  shot  came 
which  killed  the  unfortunate  officer.  The  artillery 
at  length  opened  on  the  French  on  every  side ;  they 
were  charged  by  squadron  after  squadron ;  the  vbcde 
convoy  was  taken,  tmd  the  escort  were  killed,  wound- 
ed, or  made  prisoners. 

Thus,  the  allies  continued  to  advance  upon  Pa- 
ris, while  the  shattered  divisions  of  Mortier  and 
Marmont,  hard  pressed  by  the  cavalry,  lost  a  rear- 
guard of  1 500  men  near  Fcrtfe  Gauchere.  At  Crecy 
they  parted   into   two    bodies,   one   retreating  on 
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Meimx,  the  other  on  Lagny.  They  were  still  pur^ 
ip0(|  9iid  h^vasi^;  wd  at  length,  the  soldiers  be- 
fondng  dwpenit^  could  hardly  be  kept  together, 
ikik^  ihe  (iriiltory.Bii^  cut  the  traces  oi  their  guns, 
Ijg4  ipowt^  theb  draught-horses,  to  effect  their 
escape.  It  is  computed  that  the  French  divisions 
}mtiW9e9i  l^  Fexi  Ch^mpepoise  and  Li^y,  h^st  8000 
^m,  9pd  ^eighty  gvm^,  besides  immense  quantities 
if  bigpg?  1^  ammunition.  Indecid>  surrounded 
an  diey  W^re  hy  oyerpowering  numbers,  it  requl^ 
ffd  OP  Uttle  sjqll  in  the  generals,  as  well  as  bravery 
and  devotion  in  the  soldiers,  to  keep  the  army  firom 
^{Lssolving  o^tirely.  The  allies,  gaining  advantages 
M  0Peiy  step,  moved  on  with  such  eqcpeditipn,  that 
nhs^s  on  the  27th  March,  they  to<^  up  their  head- 
ipiarters  at  Coll(^ier^,  they  had  marched  upwards 
of  aev^dty  miliss  in  three  days. 
,  An  ^ff<«t  was  made,  by  about  10,000  men  of  the 
patlcmol  guards,  to  stop  a  column  of  the  army  of 
i^I^ia,  but  it  totally  failed;  General  Home  gallop- 
ill^  ildtp  the  very  centre  of  the  Frenph  m^ss  of  in- 
fyi^trff  and  making  prisoner  the  general  who  ohu- 
AWided  ih^n  with  his  own  hand-  When  Blucher 
Approached  Meaux,  the  garrispn,  (a  part  of  Mor- 
4ier^s  army,)  retreated,  bkwing  up  a  large  powder 
magafdne.  This  was  on  the  ^Sth  of  March,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  vanguard  of  thp 
^Slesian  army  pushed  on  iis  fiir  as  Claye,  from  whence, 
4iot  mfthout  %  ah»rp  iiietim>  tibey  dinUidged  a  paj«  i^ 
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the  divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier.  These 
Mareschals  now  retreated  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
their  discouraged  and  broken  forces  forming  the 
only  regular  troops,  excepting  those  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  be  reckoned  on  for  the  defence  o£  the 
capitaL 

The  allied  armies  moved  onward,  on  the  same 
grand  point,  leaving,  however.  Generals  Wrede  and 
Sacken,  with  a  corps  d'arm^e  of  30,000  men,  upon 
the  line  of  the  Marne,  to  oppose  any  attempt  which 
might  be  made  for  annoying  the  rear  of  the  army, 
and  thus  relieving  the  metropolis. 

Deducing  this  covering  army,  the  rest  of  the  al- 
lied forces  moved  in  columns  along  the  thre^  grand 
routes  of  Meaux,  Lagny,  and  Soissons,  thus  threat- 
ening Paris  along  all  its  north-eastern  quarter.  The 
military  sovereigns  and  their  victorious  armies  were 
now  in  sight  of  that  metropolis,  whose  ruler  and  his 
soldiers  had  so  often  and  so  long  lorded  it  in  theirs ; 
of  that  Paris,  which,  unsatisfied  with  her  high  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Europe,  had  fomented  constant 
war  until  all  should  be  subjugated  to  her  empire; 
of  that  proud  city,  who  boasted  herself  the  first  in 
arms  and  in  science,  the  mistress  and  example  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  depositary  of  all  that  is  wonder- 
fid  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  dictatress  as  well  of  taste 
as  of  law  to  continental  Europe* 

The  position  of  Paris,  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier, which  was  diug  approached,  is  as  strongly  de- 
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fensible,  perhaps,  as  can  be  said  of  any  unfortified 
town  in  the  world.  Art,  however,  had  added  little 
to  the  defence  of  the  city  itself,  except  a  few  wretch- 
ed redoubts,  (called  by  the  French  tambaiirSf)  erect- 
ed for  protection  of  the  barriers.  But  the  external 
Kne  was  very  strong,  as  will  appear  from  the  followr 
ing  sketch.  The  heights  which  environ  the  city  on 
the  eastern  side,  rise  abruptly  from  an  extensive 
plain,  and  form  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge,  which 
sinks  again  as  suddenly  upon  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  town,  which  it  seems  to  screen  as  with  a  natural 
bulwark.  The  line  of  defence  which  they  afibrd  is 
extremely  strong.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  which  rests  upon  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  ex- 
tending southward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Mame, 
is  called  the  heights  of  Belville  and  Romainville, 
taking  its  name  from  two  delightfrd  villages  which 
occupy  it,  Belville  being  nearest,  and  Romainville 
most  distant  from  Paris.  The  heights  are  covered 
with  romantic  groves,  and  decorated  by  many  plea- 
sant villas,  with  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
plantations.  These,  which  in  peaceftil  times  are  a 
bvourite  resort  of  the  gay  Parisians,  on  their  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  were  now  to  be  occupied  by  other 
guests,  and  for  far  different  purposes.  In  advance 
of  these  heights,  and  protected  by  them,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Pantin,  situated  on  the  great  road  from 
Bondy.  To  the  left  of  Romainville,  and  more  in 
front  of  Belville,  is  a  projecting  eminence,  termed 
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ike  Butte  de  Saint  Chaumont.  The  ridge  there 
noks,  and  admita  a  half- finished  aqueduct,  called  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourcq.  The  ground  then  again  rises 
into  the  bold  and  steep  cmineDce,  called  Montmar- 
tre,  frum  being  the  supposed  place  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Denis,  the  patron  of  France,  From  the 
declivity  of  this  steep  hill  is  a  level  plain,  extending 
to  the  river  Seine,  through  which  runs  the  principal 
northern  approach  to  Paris,  from  the  large  village  of 
Sunt  Denis.  The  most  formidable  preparations  had 
been  made  for  maintaining  this  strong  hnc  of  de- 
fence, behind  which  the  city  lay  sheltered.  The  ex- 
treme right  of  the  French  forces  occupied  the  wood 
of  Vincennes,  and  the  village  of  Cbarenton  upon  the 
Marne,  and  was  supported  by  the  troops  stationed 
on  the  heights  of  Belleville,  Ilomainville,  and  on  the 
Butte  de  Chaumont,  which  composed  the  right 
wing.  Their  centre  occupied  the  line  formed  by  the 
half-finished  canal  de  t'Ouicq,  was  defended  by  the 
village  of  La  Villette,  and  a  strong  redoubt  on  the 
farm  of  Rouvroi,  mounted  with  eighteen  heavy  guns, 
and  by  the  embankments  of  the  canal,  and  still  far- 
ther protected  by  a  powerful  artillery  planted  in  the 
rear,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  left  wing 
was  thrown  back  from  the  village  called  Mont^eaux, 
near  the  north- weatern  extremity  of  the  heights,  and 
prolonged  itself  to  that  of  Neuilly,  on  the  Seine, 
which  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  extreme  left  of 
their  army.     Thus,  with  the  rif^t  extremity  of  the 
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umy  resting  upon  the  river  Marne,  and  the  left  up- 
on the  Seine,  the  French  occupied  a  defensive  semi- 
circular line,  vhich  could  not  be  turned,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  posted  on  heights  of  uncommon 
steepness,  and  the  whole  defended  by  cannon,  placed 
with  the  utmost  scieace  and  judgment,  but  very  de- 
ficient in  point  of  numbers. 

The  other  side  of  Paris  is  almost  defencelese ;  but, 
in  order  to  have  attacked  on  that  side,  the  allies 
must  have  previously  crossed  the  Seine ;  an  opera- 
tion successfully  practised  in  the  following  year,  but 
which  at  that  period,  when  their  work,  to  be  execu- 
ted at  all,  must  be  done  suddenly,  they  had  no  lei- 
sure to  attempt,  considering  the  great  probability  of 
Napoleon^s  coming  up  in  their  rear,  recalled  by  the 
danger  of  the  capital.  They  were,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  prefer  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack  upon 
the  strongest  side  of  the  city,  to  the  slower,  though 
more  secure  measure,  of  turning  the  formidable  line 
of  defence  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
Three  times,  since  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine, 
the  capital  of  France  had  been  menaced  by  the  ap- 
proach of  troops  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  but 
it  had  uniformly  been  delivered  by  the  active  and 
rapid  movements  of  Napoleon,  E-ncouraged  by  this 
recollection,  the  dtizens,  without  much  alarm,  heard 
for  the  fourth  time  that  the  Cossacks  had  been  seen 
•*  Meaux.  Stifled  rumours,  however,  began  to  cir- 
HlMate,  that  the  divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier 
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had  sustained  severe  loss,  and  were  in  full  retreat  4m 
the  capital ;  a  fact  speedily  confirmed  by  the  long 
train  of  wounded  who  entered  the  barriers  of  the 
city,  with  looks  of  consternation  and  words  of  dis- 
couragement Then  came  crowds  of  peasants,  fly- 
ing they  knew  not  whither,  before  an  enemy  whose 
barbarous  rapacity  had  been  so  long  the  theme  c£ 
.every  tongue,  bringing  with  them  their  half-naked 
and  half-starved  families,  their  teams,  their  carts, 
and  such  of  their  herds  and  household  goods.as  they 
could  remove  in  haste.  These  unfortunate  fugitives 
crowded  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  the  usual  resort  of 
the  gay  world,  adding,  by  exaggerated  and  contra- 
dictory reports,  to  the  dreadful  ideas  which  the  P^ 
lisians  abready  conceived  of  the  approaching  storm. 
The  government,  chiefly  directed  by  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, in  the  name  of  his  sister-in-law  Maria 
Louisa,  did  all  they  could  to  encourage  the  people, 
by  exaggerating  their  means  of  defence,  and  main- 
taining  with  effrontery,  that  the  troops  which  ap- 
proached the  capital  composed  but  some  isolated  co- 
lumn which  by  accident  straggled  towards  Paris, 
while  the  Emperor  was  breaking,  dividing,  and 
filaughtering,  the  gross  of  the  confederated  army. 
The  light  could  not  be  totally  shut  out,  but  such 
rays  as  were  admitted  were  highly  coloured  with 
hope,  having  been  made  to  pass  through  the  medium 
of  the  police  and  public  papers.  A  grand  review  of 
the  troops,  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  capit^. 
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was  held  upon  the  Sunday  preceding  the  assaults 
£ight  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  being  the  garrii^ 
son  of  Paris,  under  Generid  Girard,  and  30,000  na« 
Ibnal  guards,  commanded  by  Hulin,  governor  of  the 
dty,  passed  in  order  through  the  stately  court  of  the 
TuiUeries,  followed  by  their  trMns  of  artillery,  theit 
corps  of  pioneers,  and  their  carriages  for  baggage 
and  ammunition.  This  was  an  imposing  and  en^ 
coumging  spectacle,  until  it  was  remembered  that 
these  forces  were  not  designed  to  move  out  to  disw. 
tant  conquest,  the  destination  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  in  other  days  had  been  paraded  be- 
fore that  palace ;  but  that  they  were  the  last  hope  of 
Paris^  who  must  defend  all  that  she  contained  by  a 
battle  under  her  walls.  The  remnants  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier^s  corps  dWm6e  made  no  part  of  this  pa- 
rade* Their  diminished  battalions,  and  disordered 
state  of  equipment,  were  ill  calculated  to  inspire  cou- 
rage into  the  public  mind.  They  were  concentrated ' 
and  stationed  on  the  line  of  defence  already  described, 
beyond  the  barriers  of  the  city.  But  the  Mareschals 
themselves  entered  Paris,  and  gave  their  assistance 
to  the  military  councils  of  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

Preparations  were  made  by  the  government  to 
remove  beyond  the  Loire,  or  at  least  in  that  direc-* 
tion.  Maria  Louisa  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  an 
Amazon,  though  graced  with  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues. She  was  also  placed  painfully  in  the  course  of 
a  war  betwixt  her  husband  and  father.  Besides,  she 
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obeyed,  and  probably  with  no  lack  of  will,  Napoleon's 
injunctioDs  to  leave  the  capital,  if  danger  should  ap- 
proach. She  left  Parle,  therefore,  with  her  son,  who 
is  said  to  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  depart,  which, 
in  a  child,  seemed  to  have  something  ominous  in  it. 
Almost  all  the  civil  authorities  of  Buonaparte's  go* 
vemment  left  the  city  at  the  same  lime,  after  destroy- 
ing the  private  records  of  the  high  police,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  the  crown  jewels,  and  much  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure.  Joseph  Buonaparte  remained,  detaining 
with  him,  somewhat,  it  is  said,  against  his  inclination, 
Cambaceres,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empa-or,  whom, 
though  somewhat  too  unwieldy  for  the  character. 
Napoleon  had,  in  one  of  his  latest  councils,  threat- 
ened with  the  honours  and  dangers  of  the  Colonelcy 
of  a  battalion.  Joseph  himself  had  the  talents  of  an 
accomplished  man,  and  au  amiable  member  of  so- 
ciety, but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  mili- 
tary description.  He  saw  his  sister-in-law  depart,  aU 
tended  by  a  r^ment  of  700  men,  whom  some  writers 
have  alleged  had  been  better  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  city ;  forgetting  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
Napoleon  that  the  person  of  the  Empress  should  be 
protected  alike  against  a  roving  band  of  Hulans  or 
Cossacks,  or  the  chance  of  some  civic  mutiny.  These 
arrangements  being  made,  Joseph  published,  on  the 
morning  of  the  S9th,  a  proclamation,  assuring  the 
citizens  of  Paris  that  *'  he  would  rcmiun  with  them ;" 
he  described  the  enemy  as  a  single  stripling  column 
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whidi  had  appfoached  ficom  Meii^,  and  required 
dwm  by  a  bmf  ttid  valorous  redttmce  to  soBtain  tht 
iMHoiir  of  tka  Vtmuk  name^  untH  die  arrival  of  the 
Emperor,  wko>  he  aasored  die  Parisiaaa^  wna  oa  fall 
mimIi  to  their  bucooiiiv* 

Between  three  and  four  o^dock  on  the  next  event» 
lU  ttomhig,  Ae  drums  beat  to  ams,  and  the  na* 
tional  guard  assembled  in  fivoe.  But  of  the  thou- 
aalida  which  obeyed  the  call,  a  great  part  were,  hank 
agt^  habits,  Sfnd  want  of  inclinatiicm,  unfit  ifor  the 
iMTvioe  demanded  fhmi  them.  We  have  also  aires* 
df  alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  arms,  and  certainly 
there  were  very  many  of  those  dtieen-soldiers,  whom, 
had  weapons  heea  more  plenty^  the  government  of 
Bmrnaparte  would  not  have  intrasted  with  ikem. 

Most  of  the  national  guard,  who  were  snitaUy 
armed,  were  kept  within  the  barrier  until  about 
elevai  o^dock,  and  then,  as  their  presence  became 
necessary,  were  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
arrayed  in  a  second  line  behind  the  regular  troops, 
so  as  rather  to  im^^ose  upon  the  enemy,  by  an  ap- 
pterance  of  ntunbers,  than  to  take  a  very  active 
riiare  in  the  contest  The  most  serviceable  were, 
however,  draughted  tx>  act  as  sharp-shooters,  and  se- 
veral battalions  were  stationed  to  strengthen  particu- 
lar points  of  the  line.  The  whole  of  the  troops,  in* 
dudingmany  volunteers,  who  actively  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,  might  be  between  10,000  and 

20,000. 
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The  proposed  assault  of  the  allies  was  to  be  gene- 
ral and  simultaneous,  along  the  whdb  line  of  tiefisnee. 
The  Fxuioe  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  Was  to  attadc  die 
extreme  right  of  the  Frendi,  in  thewood  of  Vin^ 
cennes,  drive  them  from  the  banks  of  the' Mane  wid 
the  village  of  Charenton,  and  thus  ium  the  heights 
of  Belleville  on  the  right.  The  Riissiaii  genefal, 
Rayefski,  making  a  flank  movem^t  from  the  puUfe 
road  to  Meaux,  was  to  direct  three  strong^  eoluttins^ 
with  their  axtillery  and  powerful  reserves,  in  order  to 
attack  in  front  the  important  heights  of  Bdlenik 
and  Remain ville,  and  the  villages  which  give  name 
to  them*  The  Russian  and  Prussian  body-guatdi 
had  charge  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  pointed 
upon  the  canal  de  TOurcq,  the  reserves  of  whidme- 
cupied  the  eminence  called  Montmartre.  The  atmy 
of  Silesia  was  to  assail  the  left  of  the  French  line, 
so  as  to  turn  and  carry  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
from  the  north-east  The  third  division  of  the  id- 
licd  army,  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  were  kept  in 
reserve.  Before  the  attack  commenced,  two  succes- 
sive flags  of  truce  were  dispatched  to  summon-  the 
city  to  capitulate.  Both  were  refused  admittance,' so 
that  the  intention  of  the  defenders  of  Paris  appeared 
fixed  to  hazard  an  engagement. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Parisians,  who 
had  assembled  in  anxious  crowds  at  the  barriisrs  of 
St  Denis  and  of  Vincennes,  the  outlets  from  Paris, 
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inrrespondiDg  with  the  two  extremities  of  the  Une, 
becsme  lensiUe,  firom  the  dropping  succession  of 
mnaket-shoU,  which  sounded  like  the  detached  pat- 
tering of  large  drops  of  rain  before  a  thunder-storm, 
that  the  work  of  destruction  was  already  commenced. 
Presently  platoons  of  musketry,  with  a  dose  and 
haaivy  fire  of  cannon,  from  the  direcdon  of  Belleville, 
amumnced  that  the  engagement  had  become  general 
on  that  part  of  the  line. 

General  Raye£ski  had  begun  the  attack  by  push* 
kg  lor  ward  a  column,  with  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  heights  of  Romainville  on  the  right;  but  its 
fngreas  having  been  arrested  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  the  French  suddenly  became  the  assul- 
mtMf  and,  under  the  command  of  Marmcmt,  rushed 
fivward  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  village  of 
Fantin,  in  advance  of  their  line ;  an  important  post, 
which  they  had  abandoned  on  the  preceding  even^ 
iog,  at  the  approach  of  the  allied  army.    It  was  in- 
stantly recovered  by  the  Russian  grenadiers,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  the  French,  although 
they  several  times  attempted  to  resume  the  offensive, 
were  driven  back  by  the  Russians  on  the  villages  of 
Belleville  and  Mesnilmontant,  while  the  allies  pushed 
forward  through  the  wood  of  Romainville,  under  the 
acclivity  of  the  heights.   The  most  determined  and 
auatuned  fire  was  directed  upon  them  from  the 
French  batteries  along  the  whole  line.    Several  of 
VOL.  vin.  L 
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tliese  were  served  by  the  youths  of  the  P<^tecbiiib 
school,  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
showed  the  greatest  activity  and  the  most  devoted 
courage.  The  French  infantry  rushed  repeatedly 
in  columns  from  the  heights,  where  q>portanitie8  oc- 
curred to  check  the  progress  of  the  allies.  They  were 
as  often  repulsed  by  the  Russians,  each  new  attempt 
giving  rise  to  fresh  conflicts  and  more  general  alaog^ 
ter,  while  a  continued  anddispersed  combat  of  aluurp- 
shooters  took  place  among  the  groves,  vineyards,  and 
gardens  of  the  villas,  with  which  the  hdghts  are 
covered.  At  length,  by  order  of  General  de  Tdfi, 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  the  front  attack  cili 
the  heights  was  suspended  until  the  operations  of  the 
allies  on  the  other  points  should  permit  it  to  be  re- 
sumed at  a  cheaper  risk  of  loss  The  Russian  regi- 
ments which  had  been  dispersed  as  sharpshootem, 
were  withdrawn  and  again  formed  in  rank,  and.it 
would  seem  that  the  Fr^ch  seized  this  oppcnrtonity 
to  repossess  themselves  of  the  village  of  Pantin,  and 
to  assume  a  momentary  superiority  in  the  contest 

Blucher  had  received  his  orders  late  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  could  not  commence  the  attack  so  early  as 
that  upon  the  left.  About  eleven  o^cIock,  having 
contented  himself  with  observing  and  blockading  a 
body  of  French  troops,  who  occupied  the  village  of 
St  Denis,  he  directed  the  columns  of  General  Lah« 
gcron  againsst  the  village  of  Aubcrvillicrs,  and,  hit- 
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▼ing  sunnounted  the  obstinate  opposition  which  was 
there  made,  Itioyed  thiein  by  the  road  of  Gliehy^  right 
against  the  extremity  of  the  hdghts  of  Montmartre, 
whiht  the  division  of  Eleist  and  Yordc  marched  to 
attack  in  flacvk  the  villages  of  La  ViUette  and  Fan- 
tin^  and  thus  sustun  the  attack  cm  the  centre  and 
lAfjbt  of  the  French.  The  defenders^  strongly  en- 
trenched  and  protected  by  powerful  batteriesi  oppo- 
sed the  most  formidaUe  resistance,  and,  as  the  ground 
wad  broken  and  impracticable  for  cavalry,  many  of  the 
attacking  columns  suffered  severely.  When  the  divi- 
dons  of  the  Silesian  army,  commanded  by  Frince 
William  of  Frussia,  first  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  original  assailants  upon  the  centre,  the  French 
concentrated  themselves  on  the  strong  post  of  La  Vil- 
iette,  and  the  farm  of  Rouvroy,  and  continued  to  of- 
fer the  most  desperate  resistance  in  defence  of  these 
pcnnts.  Upon  the  allied  left  liring  the  Frussian 
Guards,  and  those  of  Baden,  threw  themselves  with 
rival  impetuosity  into  the  village  of  Fantin,  and  car* 
ried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Duiing  these 
advantages,  the  Frince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  allies,  had  forced  his  way  to  Vin- 
oennes,  and  threatened  the  right  of  the  French  bat- 
talions posted  at  Belleville,  as  had  been  projected  in 
the  plan  of  the  attack.  General  Raye&ki  renewed 
Ae  suspended  assault  upon  these  heights  in  front, 
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when  lie  learned  that  they  were  thus  in  & 
sure  turned  in  flank,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  those 
of  Romtunville,  with  the  village.  Marmont  and  Ou- 
dinot  in  vain  attempted  a  charge  upon  the  allied 
troops,  who  had  thus  established  themselves  on  the 
French  line  of  defence.  They  were  repulsed  and 
pursued  by  the  victors,  who,  following  up  their  ad- 
vantage, possessed  themselves  successively  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Belleville  and  Mesnilmontant,  the  Butte  de 
St  Chaumont,  and  the  fine  artillery  which  deluded 
this  line. 

About  the  same  time  the  village  of  Charonne, 
on  the  right  extremity  of  the  heights,  was  also  car- 
ried, and  the  whole  line  of  defence  occupied  by  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  fell  into  possession  of  the 
alliea.  Their  light  horse  began  to  penetrate  from 
Vincennes  as  far  as  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and  their 
guns  and  mortars  upon  the  heights  were  turned  upon 
the  city.  The  centre  of  the  French  army,  stationed 
upm  the  canal  de  TOurcq,  had  hitherto  stood  firm, 
protected  by  the  redoubt  at  Rouvroy,  with  eighteen 
heavy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  by  the  village  of  La 
Villette,  which  formed  the  key  of  the  position.  But 
the  right  flank  of  their  line  being  turned  by  those 
troops  who  had  become  possessed  of  llomainville,  the 
allies  overwhelmed  this  part  of  the  line  also,  and  car- 
eying  by  assault  the  farm  of  Rouvroy,  with  its  strong 
redoubt,  and  the  village  of  La  Villette,  drove  the 
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centre  of  the  French  back  upon  the  city.  A  body 
of  French  cavahy  attempted  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  allied  columns,  but  were  repulsed  and  destroyed 
by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the  black  hussars  of  Bran- 
denburgfa.  Meanwhile  the  right  wing  of  the  Silesian 
army  approached  dose  to  the  foot  of  Montmartre, 
and  Count  Langeron^s  corps  was  preparing  to  storm 
this  last,  remaining  defensible  post,  when  a  flag  of 
trace  appeared,  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
It  appears  that,  in  the  morning,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  shown  himself  to  the  defenders  riding  along  the 
fines,  accompanied  by  his  3ta£P,  and  had  repeated  to 
all  the  corps  engaged,  the  assurance  that  he  would 
live  and  die  with  them.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
that,  if  he  did  not  quite  credit  that  such  extensive 
preparations  for  assault  were  made  by  a  single  divi- 
don  of  the  allies,  yet  he  believed  he  had  to  do  with 
<mly  one  of  their  two  armies,  and  not  with  their  united 
finroe.  He  was  undeceived  by  a  person  named  Feyre, 
called,  by  some,  an  engineer  officer  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  governor  of  Paris,  and,  by  others,  a  super- 
intendant  belon^g  to  the  corps  of  fire-men  in  that 
city.  Feyre,  it  seems,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  Cossacks  the  night  before,  and  was  carried 
in  the  morning  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander,  at  Bondy.  In  his  route  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  calculating  the  immense  force  of  the  armies 
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now  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  officer,  the  Emperor  Alexander  explained  the 
intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  allow  fidr  terms 
to  the  city  of  Paris,  porided  it  was  pvopoaed  to  ca- 
pitulate ere  the  barriers  were  forced ;  with  the  corre- 
spending  intimation,  that  if  the  defence  were  prolong- 
ed beyond  that  period,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 
either  of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  the 
allied  generals,  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the 
town. 

Mons.  Peyre,  thus  erected  into  a  oommisrioner 
and  envoy  of  crowned  heads,  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
with  danger  and  difficulty  found  his  way  into  the 
French  lines,  through  the  fire  which  was  maintain- 
ed in  every  direction.  He  was  introduced  to  Jo- 
seph, to  whom  he  delivered  his  message,  and  showed 
proclamations  to  the  city  of  Paris,  with  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  intrusted  him.  Josq^  he- 
sitated, at  first  inclining  to  capitulate,  then  pulling 
up  resolution,  and  determining  to  abide  the  chance 
of  arms.  He  continued  irresolute,  blood  flowing  fiut 
around  him,  until  about  noon,  when  the  cnemy^s  co- 
lumns threatening  an  attack  on  Montmartre,  and  the 
shells  and  bullets  from  the  artillery,  which  was  in 
position  to  cover  the  attempt,  flying  fast  over  the 
heads  of  himself  and  his  stafi^,  he  sent  Peyre  to  Gre- 
neral  Marmont,  who  acted  as  commander-in-chief, 
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•with  permission  to  the  Marshal  to  demand  a  cessation 
of  arms.  At  the  same  time  Joseph  himself  fled  with 
bis  whole  attBidants ;  thus  abandoning  the  troops, 
whom  his  exhortations  had  engaged  in  the  bloody  and 
hopekss  resistance,  of  which  he  had  solemnly  promi- 
sed  to  partake  the  dangers.  Marmont,  with  Mon9e7, 
and  the  other  generals  who  conducted  the  defence, 
now  saw  all  hopes  of  making  it  good  at  an  end.  The 
wliole  line  was  carried,  excepting  the  single  post  of 
Montmartre,  which  was  turned,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  stormed  on  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front ; 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  had  occupied  Cho- 
•renton,  with  its  bridge  orer  the  Mame,  and  pushing 
'finrwaid  on  the  high-road  from  thence  to  Paris,  his 
adronced  posts  were  already  skirmishing  at  the  bar- 
riers, called  the  Trone ;  and  a  party  of  Cossacks  had 
been  with  difficulty  repulsed  from  the  Fauxbourg  St 
Antoine,  on  which  they  made  a  Howrra.  The  city 
of  Paris  is  merely  surrounded  by  an  ordinary  wall, 
to  prevoit  smuggling.  The  barriers  are  not  much 
stronger  than  any  ordinary  turnpike-gate,  and  the 
stockade  with  which  they  had  been  barricaded  could 
haye  been  cleared  away  by  a  few  blows  of  the  pio- 
neers^ axes.  Add  to  this,  that  the  heights  command- 
ing the  city,  Montmartre  excepted,  were  in  complete 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  that  a  bomb  or  two,  thrown 
probably  to  intimidate  the  citizens,  had  already  fallen 
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in  the  Fauxbourg-Montmartre  and  the  Chausste  dT- 
Antin ;  and  that  it  was  evident  that  any  attempt  to 
protract  the  defence  of  Paris,  must  be  attended  with 
utter  ruin  to  the  town  and  its  inhabitants.   Marshal 
Marmont,  influenced  by  these  considerations,  dis- 
patched a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Barchty  de  ToUi^ 
requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  arrange  the 
terms  on  which  Paris  was  to  be  surrendered.     The 
armistice  was  granted,  on  condition  that  Montmartre» 
the  only  defensible  part  of  the  line  which  the  French 
still  continued  to  occupy,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
the  allies.     Deputies  were  appointed  on  both  sides, 
to  adjust  the  terms  of  surrender.  These  were  speed- 
ily  settled.     The  French  r^ular  troops  were  per> 
mitted  to  retire  from  Paris  unmolested,  and  the  me- 
tropolis was  next  day  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  to  whose  generosity  it  was  recommended. 
Thus  ended  the  assault  of  Paris,  after  a  bloody- 
action,  in  which  the  defenders  lost  upwards  of  4000 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  allies,  who  had  to 
storm  well-defended  batteries,  redoubts,  and  en- 
trenchments, perhaps  about  twice  the  number.  They 
remained  masters  of  the  line  at  all  points,  and  took 
nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.    When  night 
fell,  the  multiplied  and  crowded  watch-fires  that  oc- 
cupied the  whole  chain  of  heights  on  which  the  vic- 
tors now  bivouacked,  indicated  to  the  astonished  in^ 
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habitants  of  the  French  metropolis,  how  numerous 
and  how  powerful  were  the  armies  into  whose  hands 
Ae  &te  of  war  had  surrendered  them. 


.-      ].'• 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


State  of  Parties  in  Pari9,'--Eoyaliete^Revolutioniste^Buo* 
napartists, — Talieyrand^his  plane  and  views. — ChtUeau^ 
hriand^-injluence  of  his  eloquence  in  favour  of  the  Royai* 
ists, — Mission  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  from  the  Royalists. 
-^Their  answer. — Efforts  of  the  Buonapartists, — Feelings 
of  the  lowest  classes  in  Faris^-of  the  middling  ranks.— » 
Neutrality  of  the  National  Guard. — Growing  strength  and 
confidence  of  the  Royalists.^— They  issue  Froclamations, 
and  White  Cockades. — Crowds  assemble  at  the  Boulevards 
to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  Allies. — Mutability  of  the 
French  Character. — The  Allies  are  received  with  shouts  of 
welcome. — Their  Army  retires  to  Quarters,  and  the  Cos^^ 
sacks  bivouac  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  won ;  but  it  remained 
a  high  and  doubtful  question  in  what  way  the  vio 
tory  was  to  be  improved^  so  as  to  produce  results 
of  far  greater  consequence  than  usually  follow  from 
the  mere  military  occupation  of  an  cnemy^s  capital. 
While  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  rest,  ex- 
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liausted  by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  the  day, 
many  secret  conclaves,  on  difierent  principles,  were 
held  in  the  city  of  Paris  upon  the  night  after  the 
assault.  Some  of  these  even  yet  endeavoured  to  re- 
organize the'  means  of  resistance,  and  some  to  find 
out  what  modem  policy  has  called  a  MezzO'termine, 
some  third  expedient,  between  the  risk  of  standing 
by  Napoleon  and  that  of  recalling  the  banished  fa- 
mily. 

The  only  middle  mode  which  could  have  succeed- 
ed, would  have  been  a  regency  under  the  Empress ; 
and  Fouch6^s  Memoirs  state,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  new  order  of  things  upon  such  a  basis. 
The  assertion  may  be  safely  disputed.  To  Austria, 
such  a  plan  might  have  had  some  recommendations ; 
but  to  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  the  other  al- 
lied nations,  the  proposal  would  only  have  appeared 
a  device  to  obtain  immediate  peace,  and  keep  the 
throne,  as  it  were,  in  commission,  that  Buonaparte 
migte  ascend  it  at  his  pleasure.^ 


*  The  passage  is  curious,  whether  we  regard  it  as  really  ona- 
nating  from^ouch^,  or  placed  in  the  mouth  of  that  active  revolu- 
tionist by  some  one  who  well  understood  the  genius  of  the  party. 
^'  Had  I  been  at  Paris  at  that  time,  (the  period  of  the  siege, 
namely,)  the  weight  of  my  influence,  doubtless,  and  my  perfect  ac- 
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We  have  the  greatest  doubts  whether,  among  the 
ancient  chic&  of  the  Revolation,  most  of  whom  had, 
as  hackneyed  tools,  lost  credit  in  the  public  eye,  both 
by  loss  of  principle  and  political  inconsistency,  there 
remained  any  who  could  have  maintained  a  popular 
interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Royalists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Buonapartists  on  the  other.  The 
few  who  remained  steady  to  their  democratic  princi- 
ples. Napoleon  had  discredited  and  thrown  into  the 
shade ;  and  he  had  rendered  many  of  the  others  still 
more  inefficient,  by  showing  that  th^  were  accessible 
to  bribery  and  to  ambition,  and  that  ancient  demar 
gogues  could,  without  much  trouble,  be  transmuted 


quaintanoe  with  the  secrets  of  every  party,  would  have  enabled  me 
to  give  ^ese  extraordinary  events  a  very  different  direction.  My 
preponderance,  and  the  promptness  of  my  dedsioB,  would  have  pie- 
dominated  over  the  more  slow  and  mysterious  influence  of  Talley- 
rand.  That  elevated  personage  could  not  have  made  his  way  un* 
less  we  had  been  harnessed  to  the  same  car.  I  would  have  revealed 
to  him  the  ramifications  of  my  political  plan,  and  in  spite  of  the 
odious  policy  of  Savary,  the  ridiculous  government  of  Cambaceres, 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  puppet  Joseph,  and  the  base  spirit  of  the 
ISenate,  we  would  have  breathed  new  life  into  the  carcase  of  the  Re- 
velation, and  these  degraded  patricians  would  not  have  thought 
of  acting  exclusively  for  their  own  interests.  By  our  united  im- 
pulse,  we  would  have  pronounced  before  the  interference  of  any 
fimreign  influence,  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  proclaimed 
the  Regency,  of  which  I  had  already  traced  the  basis.  This  coo- 
dusion  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  preserved  the  Revolution 
and  its  principles.'* 
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into  supple  and  obsequious  courtiers.  Thm  day  of 
power  and  interest  was  past,  and  the  exaggerated 
^hemence  of  their  democratic  onions  had  no  long^ 
er  any  effect  on  the  lower  classes,  who  were  in  a  great 
proportion  attaclied  to  the  empire. 

The  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand^  had  been  long 
eomlnnisg  and  extending  their  eflbrts  and  opinions, 
which  gained,  chiefly  among  the  higher  orders,  a  sort 
offitthion  which  those  ofthe  democrats  had  lost.  Tal- 
bjrnuid  was  acceptable  to  them  as  himself  noble  by 
binh,aiidhe  knew  better  than  anyone  how  to  apply 
the  lever  to  unfasten  the  deep  foundations  of  Napo- 
leon'^8  power.  Of  his  address,  though  not  successfiil 
m  the  particular  mstance,  Las  Cases  gives  us  a  cu- 
rious specimen.  Talleyrand  desired  to  sound  the  opi- 
nion of  Decres,  about  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  which  we 
are  treating.  He  drew  that  minister  towards  the  chim- 
ney, and  opening  a  Tohime  of  Montesquieu,  said,  as 
if  in  tiie  tone  of  an  ordinary  conversation,  ^  I  found 
a  passage  here  this  morning,  which  struck  me  in  an 
extraordinary  manner:  here  it  is,  in  such  a  book 
■id  chapter,  page  so  and  so.  When  a  prince  has 
raisedhimstlf  above  aU  lawSy  when  his  tyranny  he* 
comes  insupportailey  there  remains  nothing  to  the 
oppressed  subject  except ^ 

^'  It  is  quite  enough,^  said  Decres,  pladng  his 
hand  upon  Talleyrand^s  mouth,  **  I  will  hear  no 
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more.    Shut  your  book.''    And  Talleyrand  dosed 
the  book,  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  happened* 

An  agent  of  such  extraorcUnary  tact  was  not  fre- 
quently  baffled,  in  a  city,  and  at  a  time,  when  so 
many  were,  from  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  and  all 
the  other  strongest  passions,  desirous,  according  to 
the  Roman  phrase,  of  a  new  state  of  things.  He 
had  been  unceasingly  active,  and  eminently  suocesB- 
fill,  in  convincing  the  Royalists,  that  the  King  must 
purchase  the  recovery  of  his  authority  by  consent- 
ing to  place  the  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  fi)ot- 
ing ;  and  in  persuading  another  class,  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  was  the  most  favouraUe 
chance  for  the  settlement  of  a  free  system  of  go- 
vemment.  Nor  did  this  accomplished  politician  li- 
mit his  efforts  to  those  who  had  loyalty  to  be  awa- 
kened, and  a  love  of  liberty  to  be  rekindled,  but 
extended  them  through  a  thousand  ramifications, 
through  every  class  of  persons.  To  the  bold  he  of« 
fered  an  enterprise  requiring  courage ;  to  the  timid, 
(a  numerous  class  at  the  time,)  he  showed  the  road 
of  safety ;  to  the  ambitious,  the  prospect  of  gaining 
power ;  to  the  guilty,  the  assurance  of  indemnity  and 
safety.  He  had  inspired  resolution  even,  into  the 
councils  of  the  allies.  A  note  from  him  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  in  the  following  words,  is  said  to 
have  determined  that  Prince  to  persevere  in  the 
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maidi  upon  Paris.  '^  You  venture  notliiiig,*'ia]d  this 
laoonic  bQlet, ''  wbeu  you  may  safely  venture  every^ 
thiBg^-yenture  once  more.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  TaUeyraud  wrought 
in  this  deep  intrigue  without  active  coadjutors.  The 
Abb6  de  Fradt,  whose  lively  works  have  so  often 
given  some  interest  to  our  pages,  was  deeply  invol- 
ved in  the  transactions  of  that  busy  period,  and  ad- 
vocated  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  against  that  of 
his  former  master.  Boumonville  and  other  senators 
were  engaged  in  the  same  cabals. 

The  Royalists,  on  their  own  part,  were  in  the  high- 
est state  of  activity,  and  prepared  to  u6e  their  ut- 
most exertions  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  public 
spirit.  At  this  most  critical  moment  all  was  done,  by 
Monsieur  de  Chauteaubriand,  which  eloquence  could 
effect,  to  appeal  to  the  affections,  perhaps  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Buonaparte  and  the  Boiurbons.  This  vi- 
gorous and  affecting  comparison  between  the  days 
when  France  was  in  peace  and  honour  under  her 
own  monarchs,  contrasted  with  those  in  which  Eu- 
rope appeared  in  arms  under  her  walls,  had  been 
written  above  a  month,  and  the  manuscript  was  con- 
cealed by  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  in  her  bosom. 
.  It  was  now  privately  printed.  So  was  a  proclama- 
don  by  Monsieur,  made  in  the  name  of  his  brother, 
the  late  King  of  France.     Finally,  in  a  private  as* 
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sembly  of  the  principal  RoyAlbts,  amongst  whom 
were  the  illustrious  names  of  Rohan,  Rocbefoucault, 
Montmorency,  and  NoaiUes,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  lesm,  if  pos< 
uble,  their  intention.  Monsieur  Douhet,  the  gentle- 
man intrusted  with  this  communication,  executed  his 
mission  at  the  expense  of  considerable  personal  dan- 
ger, and  returned  into  Paris  with  the  answer,  that 
the  allies  had  determined  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
dictating  to  Prance  respecting  any  family  or  mode 
of  government,  and  that  although  they  would  most 
joyfully  and  willingly  acknowledge  the  Bourbons, 
yet  it  could  only  be  in  consequence  of  a  public  de- 
claration in  their  favour.  At  the  same  time.  Mon- 
sieur Douhet  was  furnished  with  a  proclamation  of 
the  allies,  signed  Schwartzcnberg,  which,  without 
mentioning  the  Bourbons,  was  powerfuly  calculated 
to  serve  their  cause.  It  declared  the  friendly  in- 
tention of  the  allies  towards  France,  and  represent- 
ed the  power  of  the  government  which  now  oppress- 
ed them,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  instant  peace.  The 
allied  sovereigns,  it  was  stated,  sought  but  tu  see  a 
salutary  government  in  France,  who  would  cement 
the  friendly  union  of  all  nations.  It  belonged  to 
the  city  of  Paris  to  pronounce  their  opinion,  and 
accelerate  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Furnished  with  this  important  documeBt,  which 
plainly  indicated  the  private  wishes  of  the  allies,  the 
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RoyaUsts  resolved  to  make  sn  cflbrt  on  the  morning 
of  March  SUt.  It  was  at  first  designed  they  should 
assemble  five  hundred  gentlemen  in  arms ;  but  this 
plan  was  prudently  laid  aside,  and  they  determined  to 
relinquish  all  appearance  of  force,  and  address  the 
citiaens  only  by  means  of  persuasion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  triends  of  the  Imperial  go- 
vemtnent  were  not  idle.  The  conduct  of  the  lower 
classes,  during  the  battle  on  the  heights,  had  assumed 
an  alarming  character.  For  a  time  they  had  listened 
with  a  Bort  of  stupilicd  terror  to  the  distant  thunders 
of  the  fight,  beheld  the  wounded  and  fugitives  crowd 
in  at  the  barriers,  and  gazed  in  useless  wonder  on  the 
hurried  march  of  troops  moving  out  in  haste  to  rein- 
force the  lines.  M  length  the  numerous  crowds  which 
assembled  iij  the  Boulevards,  and  particularly  in  the 
streets  near  the  Palais  Royal,  assumed  a  more  ac- 
uve  appearance.  There  began  to  emei^e  from  the 
suburbs  and  lanes  those  degraded  meinbers  of  the 
community,  whose  slavish  labour  is  only  relieved  by 
coarse  debauchery,  invisible  ftir  the  most  part  to  the 
more  decent  classes  of  society,  but  whom  periods  of 
public  calamity  or  agitation  bring  into  view,  to  add 
to  the  general  confusion  and  terror.  They  gather 
in  times  of  public  danger,  as  birds  of  ill  omen  and 
noxious  repUles  are  said  to  do  at  the  rising  of  a 
tropical  hurricane ;    and   their  fellow-citizens  look 
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villi  equal  Oisgust  and  dread  upon  faces  nnd  tiguies, 
ae  strange  to  them  as  if  tliey  had  issued  from  some 
distant  and  savage  land.  Paris,  like  every  great 
metropolis,  has  her  share,  and  more  than  her  sliarc, 
of  this  unwliolesomc  population.  It  was  the  frantic 
convocations  of  this  class  which  had  at  once  insti- 
gated and  carried  into  effect  the  principal  horrors  of 
the  Revolution,  and  they  seemed  now  resolved  to 
signalize  its  conclusion  by  the  destruction  of  the  ca- 
pital. Most  of  these  banditti  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Buonaparte's  police,  and  were  stimulated 
by  the  various  arts  which  his  emissaries  employed. 
At  one  time  horsemen  galloped  through  the  crowd, 
exhorting  them  to  take  arms,  and  assuring  them 
that  Buonaparte  had  already  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  allicB.  Again  they  were  told,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  made  prisoner,  with  a  column  of  1 0,000 
men.  At  other  times,  similar  emissaries,  announ- 
ring  that  the  allies  had  entered  the  suburbs,  and 
were  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  eshorted  the  citi- 
lens,  by  placards  pasted  on  the  walls,  to  shut  their 
shops,  and  prepare  to  defend  their  houses. 

This  invitation  to  make  the  last  earthly  sacrifices 

in  behalf  of  a  military  despot,  to  which  Zaragossa 

had  submitted  in  defence  of  her  national  independ- 

,  was  ill  received  by  the  inhabitants.     A  free 

state  has  millions  of  necks,  but  a  despotic  govern- 
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ment  is  In  the  situation  desired  by  the  Imperial  ty- 
rant— it  has  but  one.  When  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  lost  bis  ascendency,  no 
shop-keeper  in  Paris  was  fool  enough  to  risk  in  his 
cause  his  shop,  his  family,  and  his  life,  or  to  consent 
to  measures  for  preserving  the  capital,  which  were 
to  commence  by  abandoning  to  the  allied  troops  and 
the  scum  of  their  own  iiopulation  all  that  was,  to  him 
individually,  worth  fighting  for.  The  placards  we 
have  mentioned  were  pulled  down,  therefore,  as  fast 
as  they  were  pasted  up  ;  and  there  was  an  evident 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  citizens 
and  the  national  guards,  to  discourage  all  counsels 
which  tended  to  stimulate  resistance  to  the  desperate 
extremity  therein  recommended. 

Nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  capital  continued 
very  alarmbg,  the  lower  classes  exhibiting  alternately 
the  symptoms  of  panic  terror,  of  fury,  and  of  desp^r. 
They  demanded  arms,  of  which  a  few  were  distribu- 
ted to  them  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  had  Napo- 
leon arrived  among  tliem  in  the  struggle,  there  would 
have  been  a  dreadful  battle,  in  which  Paris,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Moscow. 
But  when  the  cannonade  ceased,  when  the  flight  of 
Joseph,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  city  became 
publicly  known,  this  conflict  of  jarring  passions  died 
jjay  into  silence,  and  the  imperturbable  and  impas- 
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comiMBiire  of  the  national  guard  maiotaineil 
iho  absolme  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  iJlst,  the  Royalists  were 
Hcen  in  groups  in  the  i'lacc  Louis  Quinze,  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuillcries,  the  Boulevards,  and  other 
pubUc  places.  They  distributed  the  proclamations 
of  the  allies,  and  raised  the  long-forgotten  cry  of 
Virc  le  Itoi '.  At  first,  none  save  those  engaged  in 
the  perilous  experiment,  durst  echo  back  a  signal  so 
dangerous ;  but  by  degrees  the  crowds  increased,  the 
leaders  got  on  horseback,  and  distributed  white  cock- 
ades, hlies,  and  other  emblems  of  loyalty,  displaying 
banners,  at  the  same  tune,  made  out  of  their  own 
handkerchiets.  The  ladies  of  their  party  came  to 
their  assistance.  The  Princess  of  Leon,  Vicccomp- 
tcBse  of  Chateaubriand,  Comptcsse  of  Choiseuil,  and 
other  women  of  rank,  joined  the  procession,  distri- 
buting on  all  hands  the  emblems  of  their  party,  and 
tearing  their  dress  to  make  white  cockades,  when  the 
regular  stock  was  exhausted.  The  better  class  of  the 
bourgeois  begitn  to  catch  the  flame,  and  remembered 
their  old  royalist  opinions,  and  by  whom  they  were 
defeated  on  the  celebrated  day  of  the  Sections,  when 
Buonaparte  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  National  Guard.  Whole  picqucts 
began  to  adopt  the  white,  instead  of  the  three-colour- 
ed cockade ;  yet  the  voices  were  far  from  unanimous, 
and  on  many  points  parties  of  diflPerent  principlei- 
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met  and  skirmished  together  in  the  streets.  But  the 
tendency  to  discord  was  diverted,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Parisians,  of  all  classes  and  opinions,  suddenly 
fixed  upon  the  imposing  and  terrible  spectacle  of  the 
army  of  the  allies,  which  now  began  to  enter  the 
dty. 

:  The  Sovereigns  had  previously  received,  at  the 
village  of  Fantin,  the  magistrates  of  Paris,  and 
Alexander  had  expressed  himself  in  language  stUl 
more  explicit  than  that  of  their  proclamation.  He 
made  war,  he  said,  on  Napoleon  alone ;  one  who 
had  been  his  firiend,  but  relinquished  that  character 
to  become  his  enemy,  and  inflict  on  his  empire  great 
evils.'  He  was  .not,  however,  come  to  retaQate  th6se 
mjuries,  but  to  make  a  secure  peace  with  any  go- 
vemmoit  which  France  might  select  for  herself. 
"I  am  at  peate,^'  said  the  Emperor,  "  with  France, 
and  at  war  with  Napoleon  alone."" 
.  These  gracious  expressions  were  received  with  the 
more  gratitude  by  the  citizens  of  Parii^,  that  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  the  Russian  Prince  as  a 
barbarous  and  vindictive  enemy.  The  measure  of 
restoring  the  Bourbons  seemed  now  to  be  regarded 
l^  almost  every  one,  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  like  a  haven  on  the  lee- 
ward, unexpectedly  open  to  a  tempest-tossed  and  en- 
dangered  vessel.  There  was  no  loss  of  honour  in 
adopting  it,  since  the  French  received  back  their 
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Htm  royal  family — there  was  no  compukion,  since 
they  received  them  upon  their  own  free  choice.  They 
escaped  from  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  as  if  it 
had  been  by  a  bridge  of  gold. 

An  immense  crowd  filled  the  Boulevards,  (a  large 
wide  open  promenade,  which,  under  a  variety  of  dift- 
tinctive  names,  forms  a  circuit  round  the  city,)  in 
order  to  witness  the  cfitrance  of  the  allied  Sovereigns 
and  their  army,  whom,  in  the  succession  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  this  mutable  people  were  disposed  to 
regard  as  friends  rather  than  enemies,'— a  disposition 
which  increased  until  it  amounted  to  enthusiasm  for 
the  persons  of  those  princes,  against  whom  a  bloody 
battle  bad  been  fought  yesterday  under  the  walla  of 
Paris,  in  evidence  of  which  mortal  strife,  there  still 
rcmiuned  blackening  in  the  sun  the  unburied  thou* 
sands  who  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  There  was  in 
this  a  trait  of  national  character.  A  Frenchman  sub- 
mits with  a  good  grace,  and  apparent  or  real  com- 
plaisance, to  that  which  he  cannot  help ;  and  it  is 
not  the  least  advantage  of  his  philosophy,  that  it  en- 
titles him  afterwards  to  plead  that  his  submission 
flowed  entirely  from  good-will,  and  not  from  con- 
straint. Many  of  those  who,  on  the  preceding  day, 
were  forced  to  fly  from  the  heights  which  defend 
Paris,  thought  themselves  at  liberty  next  morning 
to  maintain,  that  the  allies  had  entered  the  capital 
only  by  theii  consent  and  permission,  because  they 
had  joined  in  tlic  plaudits  which  accompanied  their 


arrival.  To  vindicate,  therefore,  their  i:iLy  from  the 
disgr&ce  of  being  entered  by  force,  as  well  as  giving 
way  to  the  real  enthusiasm  which  was  suddenly  in- 
qiired  by  the  exchange  of  the  worst  evils  which  a 
conquered  people  have  to  dread  for  the  promised 
blessings  of  an  honourable  peace  and  internal  cour 
cord,  the  Parisians  received  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  with  such  general  and  un- 
remitting plaudits,  as  might  have  accompanied  their 
triumphal  entrance  into  their  own  capitals.  Kven  at 
their  first  entrance  within  the  barriers,  we  learn  from 
Sir  Charles  Stewart's  official  dispatch,  the  crowd  was 
ahcady  so  enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  so 
great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward ;  but  before 
the  monarchs  had  reached  the  porte  St  Martin  to 
turn  on  the  Boulevards,  there  was  a  moral  impossi- 
bility of  proceedbg ;  all  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled 
and  concentrated  in  one  spot — one  spring  evidently 
directed  all  their  movements.  They  thronged  around 
the  monarchs,  with  the  most  unanimous  shouts  of 
"  Vive  VKjnperfur  Alexandre! — Vive  le  Roi  de 
Pruascr  mingled  with  the  loyal  exclamations, "  Vive 
le  Soi.'—Vive  Louis  XVIII.  ! — Vivcnt  lea  Bour. 
bona  r  To  such  unexpected  unanimity  might  be  ap- 
plied  the  words  of  Scripture,  quoted  by  Clarendon 
on  a  similar  occasion, — "  God  had  prepared  the 
people,  for  the  thing  was  done  suddenly."  The  pro- 
cession lasted  scvcrul  hours,  during  which  50,00t> 


chosen  troops  of  the  Silcsian  nnd  Grand  Army  Hlctl 
along  the  Boulcvanls  in  broad  and  deep  columns, 
exhibiting  a  whole  forest  of  bayonets,  mingled  with 
long  trains  of  artillery,  and  preceded  by  numerous 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  every  description.  Nothing 
surprised  those  who  witnessed  this  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, more  than  the  high  Etate  of  good  order  and  re- 
gular equipment  in  which  the  men  and  horses  ap- 
peared. They  seemetl  rather  to  resemble  troops 
drawn  from  peaceful  quarters  to  some  grand  or  so- 
lemn festival,  than  regiments  engaged  during  a  long 
winter  campaign  in  constant  marches  and  counter- 
marches, as  well  as  in  a  succession  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  who  had  fought  a  ge- 
neral action  but  the  day  before.  After  making  the 
circuit  of  half  of  ]'aris  by  the  interior  Boulevards, 
the  monarchs  halted  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  the 
troops  passed  in  review  before  them  as  they  were  dis- 
missed to  their  quarters  in  the  city.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  guard  established  their  bivouac  in  the  Champs 
Blysees  themselves,  which  may  be  termed  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Paris,  and  which  was  thus  converted  into  a 
Scythian  cncanipnicnt. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

i!^ears  of  the  Parisians.-^Proceedings  of  Napokon^He  is 
h^lninsd  tf  the  dUaoMioH  ^  Me  (kngress  ai  ChatUhn.^ 

s  OperiUions  of  the  French  Cavalry  in  rear  of  the  AlUes^-^ 
Capture  of  the  Austrian  Baron  Weisseniberg. — The  Empe^ 
ror  Francis  is  nearly  surprised. — Napoleon  hastens  on  to 
Paris,  and  reaches  Troyeson  the  night  qf  the  29th  March. 
—Opinion.  (^Macdonaid  as  to  the  possibility  of  relieving 

^  Paris.'^Napoleon  leaves  Troyes  on  the  30M,  and  meets 
Bdliardy  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  in  full  retreat.-^Con' 
versation  betwiwt  them.^^He  determines  to  proceed  to  Pa* 
ris,  hut  is  at  length  dissuaded — and  dispatches  Caulaincourt 

'  tO'  the  Metropolis,  to  receive  terms  from  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns.— He  himself  returns  to  Fontainbleau. 

When  the  enthusiasm  attendiBg  the  entrance  of 
{faiie  allies,  which  had  converted  a  day  of  degradation 
into  one  of  joy  and  festivity,  began  to  subside,  the 
perilous  question  occurred  to  those  who  found  them- 
selves suddenly  embarked  in  a  new  revolution,  Where 
were  Napoleon  and  his  army,  and  what*means  did 
his  active  and  enterprising  genius  possess  of  still  re- 
establishing his  affairs,  and  taking  vengeance  (m  his 
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revolted  caiiitul  P  That  terrible  and  evil  spirit,  vho 
liad  GO  lung  haunted  their  very  dreams,  and  who  had 
been  well  termed  the  Night-mare  of  Europe,  was  not 
yet  conjured  down,  though  for  the  present  he  exer- 
cised his  ministry  elsewhere.  All  trembled  for  the 
consequence  of  his  suddenly  reluming  in  full  force, 
combined  cither  with  the  troops  of  Augereau,  or  with 
the  garrisons  withdrawn  from  the  frontier  fortresses. 
But  their  fears  were  without  foundation ;  for,  though 
he  was  not  personally  distant,  his  powers  of  inflicting 
vengeance  were  now  limited.— We  proceed  to  trace 
his  progress  after  his  movement  eastward,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vitry  to  St  Dizier,  which  bad  per- 
mitted the  union  of  the  two  allied  armies. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Caulaincourt,  who  had  to 
inform  him  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress  at  Cha- 
tilloB,  with  the  addition,  that  he  had  not  received  his 
instructions  from  Rheims,  until  the  diplomadsts  had 
departed.  Those  subsequently  dispatched  by  Count 
Frochot,  he  had  not  received  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon's  cavalry  commenced  the 
proposed  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and 
made  prisoners  some  persons  of  consequence,  who 
were  travelling,  as  they  supposed,  in  perfect  secuii< 
ty,  between  Troyes  and  Dijon.  Among  these  was 
Baron  Weissemberg,  who  had  long  been  the  Aus- 
trian envoy  at  the  court  of  London.   T]ic  Emperor 
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Francis  was  nearly  surprised  in  person  by  the  French 
light  troops.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  in  a  drosky^  a 
Russian  carriage,  attended  only  by  two  domestics, 
from  Bar-sur- Aube  to  Chatillon,  and  from  thence  he 
retreated  to  Dijon.  Napoleon  showed  every  civility 
to  his  prisoner,-  Weissemberg,  and  dispatched  him 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  solicit  once  more  hig 
fiivourable  interference.  The  person  of  the  present 
King  of  France,  (then  Monsieur,)  would  have  been 
a  yet  more  important  capture,  but  the  forays  of  the 
light  cavalry  did  not  penetrate  so  fiir  as  to  endanger 
him. 

On  the  24th  March,  Napoleon  halted  at  Doule- 
vent,  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  gain  intelligence. 
He  remained  there  also  on  the  S5th,  and  employed 
his  time  in  consulting  his  maps,  and  in  dictating  new 
instructions  for  Caulaincourt,  by  which  he  empower- 
ed him  to  make  every  cession.  But  the  hour  of  safety 
was  past.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  S6th,  Napoleon 
was  roused  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  allies  had 
attacked  the  rear  of  his  army  under  Macdonald,  near 
St  Dizier.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  support 
of  the  Mureschal,  concluding  that  his  own  scheme 
had  been  successful,  and  that  his  retreat  to  the  east- 
ward had  drawn  after  him  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
allies.  The  allies  showed  a  great  number  of  cavalry 
with  flying  guns,  but  no  infantry.  Napoleon  ordered 
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nn  attack  on  them,  in  which  the  Trench  were  BfflS 
ccssful,  the  alliea  falling  back  after  slight  oppogition. 
lie  learned  from  the  prisoners,  that  he'  had  been  en- 
gaged, not  with  Schwartzenberg,  but  with  Blucher's 
troops.  Tliis  was  strange  intelligence.  He  had  left 
Bluchcr  threatening  Meaux,  and  now  he  found  his 
army  on  the  verge  of  Lorraine, 

On  the  ^7th,  by  pushing  a  reeon&oitring  party  as 
far  wcBt  as  Vitry,  Napoleon  learned  the  real  state  of  the 
case ;  that  both  the  allied  armies  had  marched  upon 
I'atis ;  and  that  the  cavalry  with  which  he  had  skir- 
mished, were  1 0,000  men  under  Winzengerode,  left 
behind  by  the  allies  as  a  curtain  to  screen  their  mo- 
tions, and  engage  his  attention.  Every  word  in  this 
news  had  a  sting  in  it.  To  hasten  after  the  allies. 
to  surprise  them,  if  possible,  ere  the  cannon  on 
Alontmartrc  were  yet  silenced,  was  the  most  urgent 
thought  that  ever  actuated  the  mind  even  of  Napo- 
leon, so  accustomed  to  liigh  and  desperate  risks. 
Hut  the  direct  route  on  Paris  had  been  totally  ex- 
hausted of  provision,  by  the  march  and  counter- 
march of  such  large  armies.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
round  by  Troyes,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  retro- 
grade as  far  as  Poulevent.  Here  he  received  a  small 
billet  in  cipher,  from  the  Post-master- General,  La 
Valette,  the  first  official  communication  he  had  got 
from  the  capital  during  ten  days.    "  Tlie  pattizans 
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of  the  stxanger,^  these  were  the  contents,  ^^  are  ma- 
king head,  seconded  by  secret  intrigues.  The  pre- 
sence of  Napoleon  is  indispensable,  if  he  desires  to 
fnevent  his  capital  firom  bdng  deUvered  to  the  ene- 
my. There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost^  The  march 
wai  precipitated  accordingly. 

At  the  bridge  of  Doulancourt,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aube,  the  Emperor  recdved  dispatches,  iitfomung 
liim  that  an  assault  on  Paris  was  hourly  to  be  expect- 
ed. Napoleon  dismissed  his  aide-de-camp,  Dejean,  to 
lide  post  to  Paris,  and  spread  the  news  of  his  speedy 
anivaL  He  gave  him  two  bulletins,  describing  in  ex- 
ftniTagant  colours  a  pretended  victory  at  Arcis,  and 
ibe  skirmish  at  St  Dizier.  He  then  advanced  to 
Txoyes,  which  he  reached  on  that  same  night,  (S9th 
March,)  the  Imperial  Guard  marching  fifteen  leagues 
in  one  day.  On  the  80th,  Mareschal  Macdonald 
gave  to  Berthier  the  following  sound  and  striking 
opinion :— **  It  is  too  late,^  he  said,  ^^  to  relieve  Pa- 
ris ;  at  least  by  the  route  we  follow.  The  distance  is 
fifty  leagues ;  to  be  accomplished  by  forced  marches, 
it  will  require  at  least  four  days ;  and  then  in  what 
«mdition  for  combat  is  the  army  like  to  arrive,  for 
there  are  no  depots  or  magazines,  after  leaving  Bar- 
sur-Seine.  The  allies  being  yesterday  at  Meaux, 
must  have  pushed  their  advanced  guards  up  to  the 
,barriers  by  this  time.    There  is  no  good  reason  to 
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hope  that  th^  aliited  corps  of  the  Dukei  of  Treriie 
end  ReguM  could  dieck  them  Imig  enough  to  lUow 
us  to  come  up*  Besides,  at  our  i^iproach,  the  allies 
will  not  fiul  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Mama  I 
am  then  of  opinion,  that  if  Paris  fidl  under  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  the  Emperor  should  direct  his  mavdi 
im  Sens,  in  order  to  retreat  upon  Augomui,  unite 
Dur  forces  with  his,  and,  after  having  rqposed  nr 
troops,  give  the  enemy  battle  on  a  chosen  field.  If 
Providence  has  then  decreed  our  last  hour,  we  vrill 
at  least  die  with  honour,  instead  of  bdng  diipeiaed, 
pillaged,  taken,  and  slaughtered,  by  Cossacks.^  Hm-^ 
poleon^s  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  capital  did  not 
permit  him  to  hearken  to  this  advice ;  though  it 
seems  the  best  calculated  to  have  placed  hiuk  in  a  oon; 
dition,  either  to  make  a  composition  with  the  allies^ 
or  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  in  their  rear. 

From  Troyes,  Napoleon  dispatdbed  to  Paris  an^ 
other  aide-de-camp.  General  Girardin,  who  is  said  to 
have  carried  orders  for  defending  the  dtf  to  the  lasti 
and  at  all  risks, — an  accusation,  however,  whidi» 
considering  the  mass  of  unimaginaUe  mischief  that 
such  an  order  must  have  involved,  is  not  to  be  re«> 
•oeived  without  more  proof  than  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain. 

On  the  80th  March,  Napoleon  left  Troyes,  and^ 
vfinding  the  road  entirely  unoccupied  by  the  enemy^ 
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Uirmv  himself  into  a  post-carriage,  and  travelled  on 
at  full  speed  before  his  itrmy,  with  a  very  elight  at- 
tendaQce.  HaviDg  in  this  way  reached  Villencuvc 
L*Archivcque,  he  rode  lo  Fontainbtcau  on  horsc- 
ba^i  and  though  it  was  then  night,  took  a  carri^e 
for  Paris,  Berthier  and  Caulaincourt  accompanying 
him.  On  reaching  an  inn,  called  La  Cour  dc  France, 
at  a  few  milee  distance  &om  Paris,  he  at  length  met 
aniple  proof  of  his  misfortune  in  the  person  of  Gene- 
nl.fielliard,  with  his  cavalry.  The  fatal  intelligence 
WM  commtmicated. 

Leaping  feom  his  caniage.  Napoleon  tamed  back 
with  Belliaid,  exclaiming, — "  "What  means  this  ? 
Why  here  with  your  cavalry,  Belliard  ?  And  where 
are  the  enemy  ?" — "  At  the  gates  of  I'aris-"— "  Ami 
the  army  ?" — "  It  is  following  me." — "  ^Vhe^c  are 
my  wife  and  son  ? — where  Marmont  r — where  Mor- 
tier  ?" — "  TheJEmpress  set  out  for  Rambouillet,  and 
thence  for  Orleans.  'L"he  Mareschals  are  busy  com- 
pleting their  urrangeraents  at  Paris."  He  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  battle;  and  Napoleon  instantly 
ordered  his  carriage  for  Paris.  They  had  already 
proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  road.  The  same 
conversation  proceeded,  and  we  give  it  as  preserved, 
because  it  marks  the  character  of  the  principal  per- 
sonage, and  the  tone  of  his  feeling,  much  better  than 
can  be  collected  from  his  expressions  upon  more 
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foimal  occafiians,  and  wlicn  he  had  in  view  some  par- 
ticular purpose.* 

General  Belliard  reminded  him  there  were  no  long- 
er any  troops  in  I'aris.  "  It  matters  not,"  said  Na- 
poleon ;  "  I  will  find  the  national  guard  there. 
The  army  will  join  me  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after, 
and  I  will  put  tilings  on  a  proper  footing." — "  But 
I  must  repeat  to  your  Majesty,  you  cannot  go  to 
Paris.  The  national  guard,  in  virtue  of  the  trea- 
ty, mount  guard  at  the  barriers,  and  though  the 
allies  are  not  to  enter  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  possible  they  may  have  found  their  way  to 
the  outposts,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  find  Rus- 
sian or  Prussian  parties  at  the  gates,  or  on  the 
Boulevards." — "  It  is  all  one — T  am  determined  to 
go  there— My  carriage  ! — Follow  me  with  your  ca- 
valry."— "  But,  Sire,  your  Majesty  will  expose  Pa- 
ris to  the  rislt  of  storm  or  pillage.  More  than 
90,000  men  are  in  possession  of  the  heights— for 
myself,  I  have  left  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
vention, and  cannot  therefore  return." — "  What  is 
that  convention  ?  who  has  concluded  it  ?"— "  I  can- 
not tell,  Sire ;  I  only  know  from  the  Duke  of  Tre- 


•  It  h  tokn  TroDi  a  work  which  hu  remsiksble  traeen  of  autben- 
licily,  Qcnenil  Kiwh's  Mumuiies,  pouc  aeivir  a  I'llisUUK  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  1814.     Sti:  iilso,  Monioira  of  [he  Operations  of  [|il-  Allied 
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viao  Uiat  such  ezisto,  and  that  I  must  march  to  Fon- 
tamUeau.''— -*<  What  ia  Jo8q>h  about  ?-^Where  is 
the  Minister  at  War  ?^^ — *'  I  do  not  know ;  we  have 
leorived  orders  from  neither  of  them  during  the 
whole  day.  Each  Mareschal  acted  on  his  own  re- 
gponsiUlity.  Thejr  have  not  been  seen  to-day  with 
the  anny — ^^t  least  not  with  the  Duke  of  Treviso's 
eorps.^--*^^  Come,  we  must  to  Paris — ^nothing  goes 
n^t  when  I  am  absent— >they  do  nothing  but  make* 
blunders.!" 

Bertbier  and  Caulaincourt  joined  in  trying  to  di-^ 
Tert  the  Emperor  firom  his  purpose.  He  never 
eeaaed  demanding  his  carriage.  Caulaincourt  an- 
nounced it,  but  it  did  not  come  up.  Napoleon  strode 
on  with  hurried  and  unequal  steps,  asking  repeated 
questions  ooncembg  what  had  been  already  explain- 
ed. ^^  You  should  have  held  out  longer/'  he  said, 
^*  and  tried  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  army.  You 
ahoold  have  raised  Paris,  which  cannot  surely  like 
the  entrance  of  the  Russians.  You  should  have  put 
in  motion  the  national  guard,  whose  disposition  is 
good,  and  intrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tifications which  the  minister  has  caused  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  which  arc  well  fiumished  with  artillery. 
Surely  the  citizens  could  have  defended  these,  while 
the  troops  of  the  line  fought  upon  the  heights  and  in 
the  phun  ?'" — '^  I  repeat  to  you,  Sire,  that  it  was  im- 
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posaible.  The  array  of  15,000  or  IS.OOO  men  lias 
resJEled  one  of  100,000  for  four  hours,  expecting 
your  arrival.  There  was  a  report  of  it  in  the  city, 
which  spread  to  the  troops.  They  redouhled  tlieir 
exertions.  The  national  guard  has  behaved  extreme- 
ly well,  both  as  sharp-shooters  and  in  defence  of  the 
wretched  redoubts  which  protected  th^  barriers." — 
*'  It  is  astonishing.  How  many  cavalry  had  you  ?"— 
"  Eighteen  hundred  horse,  Sire,  including  the  bri- 
gade of  Dautencour," — "  Montmartre,  well  fortified 
and  defended  by  heavy  cannon,  should  have  been  im- 
pregnable."—" Luckily,  Sire,  the  enemy  were  of 
your  opinion,  and  approached  the  heights  with  much 
caution.  But  there  was  no  occasion,  wc  had  not  above 
seven  six  poundcra-" — "  Wliat  can  they  have  made 
of  my  artillery  ?  I  ought  to  have  had  more  than  two 
hundred  guns,  and  ammunition  to  serve  them  for  a 
month." — "  The  truth  is.  Sire,  that  we  had  only  field- 
artillery,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  were  obliged  to  slack- 
en our  fire  for  want  of  ammunition,"—"  Go,  go — I 
see  every  one  has  lost  their  senses.  This  comes  of  em- 
ploying people  who  have  neither  common  sense  nor 
L energy.  Well !  Joseph  imagines  himself  capable  of 
conducting  an  army ;  and  Clarke,  a  mere  piece  of 
routine,  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  great  minister  ; 
but  the  one  is  no  better  than  a ,  and  the  other 
a  '.  or  a  traitor,  for  I  begin  to  believe 
what  Sftvary  said  of  him." — The  conversation  going 
k      d 
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<m  in  this  manner,  they  had  advanced  a  mile  farther 
frem  the  Cour  de  France,  when  they  met  a  body  of 
ittftn^  under  Gkneral  Curial.  Napoleon  inquired 
after  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  to  whose  corps  d^armie 
they  belonged,  and  was  informed  he  was  still  at  Pa- 
ris. 

It  was  then,  that,  on  the  pressing  remonstrances 
of  his  officers,  who  saw  that  in  going  on  to  Paris 
he  was  only  rushing  on  death  or  captivity,  Napo- 
leon at  length  turned  back ;  and  having  abandon- 
ed the  strong  inflexible  impulse  which  would  have 
carried  him  thither  at  all  adventures,  he  seems  to 
have  considered  his  fate  as  decided,  or  at  least  to 
have  relaxed  considerably  in  the  ori^al  vehemence 
which  he  opposed  to  adversity. 

He  returned  to  the  Cour  de  France,  and  gave  or- 
ders for  disposing  the  forces,  as  they  should  come 
up,  on  the  heights  of  Longjumeau,  behind  the  little 
river  of  Essonne.  Desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of 
renewing  the  negotiation  for  peace,  which,  on  suc- 
cesses of  an  ephemeral  description,  he  had  broken 
off  at  Chatillon,  Napoleon  dispatched  Caulaincourt 
to  Paris,  no  longer  to  negotiate,  but  to  receive  and 
submit  to  such  terms  as  the  allied  Sovereigns  might 
be  inclined  to  impose  upon  him.  He  returned  to 
Fontainbleau  the  same  night.  He  did  not  take  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  rooms  of  state,  but  chose  a  pri- 
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vate  and  more  retired  apartment.  Among  the  many 
strange  transactions  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
venerable  and  ancient  palace,  its  halls  were  now  to 
witness  one  the  most  extraordinary. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Attied  SovereignB  inue  a  Proclamation  (hat  they  will  net 
treat  with  Buonaparte, — A  Provisional  Government  ie  named 
by  the  Conservative  Senate,  who  also  decree  the  forfeiture  qf 
Napoleon. — This  decree  is  sanctioned  by  declarations  from 
ail  the  Public  Bodies  in  Paris, — The  legality  of  these  pro* 
ceedings  discussed,-^Feelings  towards  Napoleon,  of  ^ . 
Lower  Classes,  and  of  the  Military, — On  Uh  April,  Buo* 
naparte  issues  a  document,  abdicating  the  throne  ofFrance, 
— His  subsequent  agitation,  and  vnsh  to  continue  the  war»*^ 
The  deed  is  JinaUy  dispatched. 

While  Napoleon  breathed  nothing  save  the  de- 
sire of  recovering  by  war  what  war  had  taken  from 
him,  or  at  least  that  of  making  such  a  peace  as  should 
leave  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  government, 
|x>]itical  events  were  taking  place  in  Paris  which 
pointed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  his  power. 

His  great  military  talents,  together  with  his  ex- 
treme inflexibility  of  temper,  had  firmly  impressed 
the  allied  monarchs  with  the  belief,  that  no  lasting 
peace  could  be  made  in  Europe  while  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  French  nation.    Every  concession 
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which  he  had  seemed  willing  to  make  at  different 
timee,  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  increasing  diffi- 
culties, and  was  yielded  with  such  extreme  reluc- 
tance, as  to  infer  the  Gtrongest  suspicion  that  they 
would  all  be  agiun  resumed  should  the  league  of  the 
allies  be  dissolved,  or  their  means  of  oppogiog  his 
purposes  become  weaker.  When,  therefore,  Caulun- 
court  came  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  his  master,  with 
power  to  subscribe  to  all  and  each  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  allies,  he  was  not  indeed  explicitly  re- 
fused audience ;  but,  before  he  was  admitted  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  his 
mission  was  addressed,  the  Sovereigns  had  come  un- 
der engagements  which  precluded  them  altogether 
from  treating  with  Napoleon. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  halted,  afler  the 
progress  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  through  the  city,  it 
was  at  the  hotel  of  Talleyrand.  He  was  scarcely  ar- 
rived there  ere  the  principal  royalists,  and  those  who 
had  acted  with  them,  waited  on  htm  to  crave  an  au- 
diraicc.  Besides  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  c^ 
Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  were  present 
General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Nesselrode,  Lichten- 
stein,  the  Duke  Dalberg,  Baron  Louis,  the  Abb6  de 
Pradt,  and  others.  Three  points  were  discussed.  I. 
The  poEsibiltty  of  a  peace  with  Napoleon,  upon  suf- 
ficient guarantees.  II.  The  plan  of  a  regency.  III. 
The  restoiauon  of  the  Bourbons.  , 
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The  first  proposition  seemed  imdmigghle.  The 
woimd  was  caiefiilly  considered.  It  was  particulady 
urged  tbat  the  French  were  indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons— that  the  allied  monarchs  wouldob- 
serve  no  mark  of  recollection  of  them  exhibited  by  the 
people  of  France — and  that  the  army  seemed  parti- 
cularly averse  to  them.  The  united  testimony  of  the 
French  gentlemen  present  was  offered  to  repel  these 
doubts ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed^  that  the  third 
propositicm, — ^the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family, 
and  the  ancient  limits, — should  be  the  terms  adopted 
finr  die  settlem^tit  of  France.  A  proclamation  was 
imme^tely  dispersed,  by  which  the  Sovereigns  made 
known  their  determination  not  to  treat  with  Buona* 
parte  or  any  of  his  family. 

.  But  more  formal  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  legal 
procedure,  was  necessary  to  establish^  the  desire  of 
the  Fr^ch  people  to  coincide  in  the  proposed  change 
of  government  The  public  body  which  ought  na- 
turally to  have  taken  the  lead  on  such  an  important 
affiur,  was  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  whom  Na« 
poleon^s  constitution  vested  some  ostaisible  right 
of  interference  when  the  state  was  in  dang^ ;  but 
so  fiir  had  the  Emperor  been  from  recognising  such 
a  powOT  in  practice,  that  the  instant  when  the  As- 
sembly assumed  the  right  of  remonstrating  with 
him,  though  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  he  sus- 
pended their  functions,  and  spurned  them  from 
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the  footstool  of  his  throne,  informing  them,  that  not 
they,  but  H£,  was  the  representative  of  the  people, 
from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  and  beside  whom 
no  body  in  the  state  possessed  power  and  efficacy* 
This  legislative  council,  therefore,  being  dispersed 
and  prorogued,  could  not  take  the  initiative  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

The  searching  genius  of  Talleyrand  sought  an  cht- 
gan  of  public  opinion  where  few  would  have  looked  f(»r 
it, — ^in  the  Conservative  Senate,  namely,  whose  mem* 
bers  had  been  so  long  the  tools  of  Buonaparte^s  wildest 
projects,  and  the  echoes  of  his  most  despotic  decrees^ 
—that  very  body,  of  which  he  himself  said,  with  equal 
bitterness  and  truth,  that  they  were  more  eager  to 
yield  up  national  rights  than  he  had  been  to  demand 
the  surrender,  and  that  a  sign  from  him  had  always 
been  an  order  for  the  Senate,  who  hastened  uniformly 
to  anticipate  and  exceed  his  demands.  Yet  when, 
on  the  summons  of  Talleyrand,  who  knew  well  with 
whom  he  was  dealing,  this  Senate  was  convoked,  in 
a  meeting  attended  by  sixtynsix  of  their  number, 
forming  a  majority  of  the  body,  they  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation,  named  a  Provisional  Government, 
consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Boumonville,  Jaucourt, 
Dalberg,  and  the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu;  men  re- 
commended by  talents  and  moderation,  and  whose 
names,  known  in  the  Revolution,  might,  at  the  same 
tiime,  be  a  guarantee  to  those  who  dreaded  a  renova- 
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lion  rf  the  old  despotic  govcmment  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  race  of  kings. 

On  the  ^  and  3d  of  April,  the  axe  was  laid  to 
the  roots.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  sent  forth  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 1st,  That  Napoleon,  after  go- 
verning for  some  time  with  prudence  and  wisdom, 
had  violated  the  constitution,  by  raising  taxes  m  an 
arbitrary  and  lawless  manner,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  his  oath.-— Sd,  That  he  had  adjourned  without 
necemty  the  Legislative  Body,  and  suppressed  a 
report  of  that  assembly,  besides  disowning  its  right 
to  represent  the  people. — 3d,  That  he  had  publish- 
ed several  unconstitutional  decrees,  particularly  those 
of  5th  March  last,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der national  a  war,  in  which  his  own  ambition  alone 
was  interested. — 4th,  That  he  had  violated  the  con- 
stitution by  his  decrees  respecting  state  prisons. — 
5th,  That  he  had  abolished  the  responsibility  of  mi- 
nisters, confounded  together  the  different  powers  of 
the  state,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  judicial 
authorities. — 6th,  That  the  liberty  of  the  press,  con- 
stituting one  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  had  been  uni- 
formly subjected  to  the  arbitrary  censure  of  his  po- 
lice ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  himself  had  made 
use  of  the  same  engine  to  fill  the  public  ear  with  in- 
vented fictions,  false  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to 
despotism,  and  insults  upon  foreign  governments.-— 
7th,  That  he  had  caused  acts  and  reports,  adopted 
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by  the  SenatCi  to  be  altered  by  his  own  aatbority, 
before  publication. — 8th,  That  instead  of  reigmng, 
according  to  his  oath,  for  the  honour,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  the  French  nation,  he  had  put  the  fini8hiD{^- 
stroke  to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  by  a  r^iud 
to  treat  on  honourable  conditions — ^by  the  abuse 
which  he  had  made  of  the  means  intrusted  to  Utt 
in  men  and  money^by  abandoning  the  wounded, 
without  dressing  or  sustenance — and  by  pursuisg 
measures,  of  which  the  consequences  have  been  tlie 
ruin  of  towns,  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  fa- 
mine and  pestilence.  From  all  these  inductive  causes, 
the  Senate,  considering  that  the  Imperial  goven^> 
ment,  established  by  the  decree  of  S8th  Floreal,  in 
the  year  XII.,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  ma- 
nifest  desire  of  all  Frenchmen  was  to  obtain  an  or- 
der of  things,  of  which  the  first  result  should  be  peace 
and  concord  among  the  great  members  of  the  Euro* 
pean  family :   Therefore,  the  Senate  declared  and 
decreed,  1st,  That  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  for- 
feited the  throne,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  esta- 
blished in  his  family. — 2d,  That  the  people  and 
army  of  France  were  disengaged  and  freed  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  taken  to  Napoleon 
and  his  constitution* 

About  eighty  members  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
at  the  summons  of  the  Provisional  Government,  as- 
sembled on  the  3d  April,  and  formally  adhered  to 
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the  above  Decree  of  Forfinture.  The  confiequencet 
of  tbeee  bold  measures  showed,  either  that  Napo- 
leon had  in  reality  never  had  more  than  a  slight 
bold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  France,  or 
that  the  interest  they  took  in  his  fortunes  had  been 
in  a  great  d^ee  destroyed  by  the  fears  and  pas- 
sions excited  by  the  immediate  crisis.  Even  before 
the  Senate  could  reduce  its  decree  into  form,  the 
Council- General  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
had  jrenounced  Napoleon^s  authority,  and  imputed 
to  him  alone  the  preset  disastrous  state  of  the  coun« 
try.  The  decree  of  the  Senate  was  followed  by 
dedaratioBs  from  all  the  public  bodies  in  and  around 
Parifi^  that  they  adhered  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  acquiesced  in  the  Decree  of  Forfeiture. 
Numerous  individuals,  who  had  been  favoured  and 
enriched  by  Buonaparte,  were  among  the  first  to 
join  the  tide  when  it  set  against  him.  But  it  had 
been  always  his  policy  to  acquire  adherents,  by  ad- 
dressing himself  rather  to  men^s  interests  than  to  their 
principles ;  and  many  of  his  friends  so  gained,  natu- 
rally became  examples  of  the  politic  observation, 
^^  that  if  a  prince  places  men  in  wealthy  circumstances, 
the  first  thing  they  think  of,  in  danger,  is  how  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  they  have  obtained,  without  re- 
gard to  his  fate  to  whom  they  owe  them.^ 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  occurred  to  any  person 
while  these  events  were  passing,  to  question  either 
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the  formality  or  the  justice  of  the  doom  of  forfeiture 
against  Napoleon ;  but  Time  has  called  out  many 
authors,  who,  gained  by  the  brilliancy  of  Napoleon^s 
reputation,  and  some  of  them  bound  to  him  by  ties  of 
gratitude  or  friendship,  have  impugned,  more  or  less 
directly,  the  formality  of  the  Senate'^s  procedure,  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  their  sentence.  We,  therefore, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  bestow  some  consideration  upcm 
this  remarkable  event  in  both  points  of  yiew. 

The  objection  proposed  against  the  legality  of  the 
Senators  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  people,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  doom  of  forfeiture,  rests  upon  the  idea,  that 
the  right  of  dethroning  the  sovereign,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  oppression  beyond  endurance,  can  only  be 
exercised  in  a  peculiar  and  formal  manner,  or,  as 
our  law.  phrase  goes,  ^^  according  to  the  statute 
made  and  provided  in  that  case.^  This  seems  to 
take  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  The  right  of  re- 
dressing themselves  under  such  circumstances,  does 
not  belong  to,  and  is  not  limited  by,  any  peculiar 
forms  of  civil  government.  It  is  a  right  which  be- 
longs to  human  nature  imder  all  systems  what- 
soever. It  exists  in  every  government  under  the 
sun,  from  that  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  most 
free  republic  that  ever  was  constructed.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  greater  latitude  for  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  authority,  in  some  governments  than  in 
others.  An  Emperor  of  Morocco  may,  with  impuni- 
ty, bathe  his  hands  to  the  elbows  in  the  blood  of 
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liis  subjects,  shed  by  his  own  hand ;  but  even  in  this 
the  most  absolute  of  despotisms,  there  are  peculiar 
limits  which  cannot  be  passed  by  the  sovereign  with- 
out the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  of  resistance  on . 
the  part  of  his  subjects,  although  their  system  of  go- 
vemment  be  as  arbitrary  as  words  can  declare  it  to 
be,  and  the  Emperor  is  frequently  dethroned  and 
dain  by  his  own  guards. 

In  limited  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  law  imposes  bounds,  be- 
yond which  the  royal  authority  shall  not  pass ;  but  it 
makes  no  provision  for  what  shall  take  place,  should, 
a  monarchy  as  in  the  case  of  James  II.,  transgress 
the  social  compact.  The  constitution  averts  its  eyes 
from  contemplating  such  an  event — indeed,  it  is 
pronounced  impossible;  and  when  the  emergency 
did  arrive,  and  its  extrication  became  a  matter  of  in- 
dispensable  necessity,  it  was  met  and  dealt  with  as  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  which  had  not  hap-^ 
pened  before,  and  ought  never  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
11^  possible  to  occur  again.  The  foreigner  who  pe- 
ruses our  constitution  for  the  forms  of  procedure  com- 
petent in  such  an  event  as  the  Revolution,  might  as 
well  look  in  a  turnpike  act  for  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  case  resembling  that  of  Phaeton. 

If  the  mode  of  shaking  off  an  oppressive  yoke,  by 
declaring  the  monarchy  abdicated  or  forfeited,  be  not 
a  fixed  form  in  a  regular  government,  but  left  to  be 
provided  for  by  a  convention  or  otherwise,  as  a  case  so 
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caJamitous  and  so  anonialous  should  demand,  far  less 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  coDstitution  like  that  of 
France,  which  Buonaparte  had  studiously  deprived 
of  every  power  and  means  of  checking  the  execii- 
Uve,  should  contain  a  regular  form  of  process  for 
declsiing  the  crown  forfeited.  He  had  been  as  care- 
ful as  despot  could,  to  leave  no  bar  in  eicistence  be- 
fore which  the  public  might  arraign  him  ;  but  will 
it  be  contended,  that  the  public  had  therefore  forfeit- 
ed its  natural  right  of  accusing  and  of  obtwning  re- 
dress F  If  he  had  rendered  tlie  Senate  the  tame 
drudges  which  we  have  described,  and  prorogued  the 
Le^lative  Body  by  an  arbitrary  coup  d  ctat,  was  he 
therefore  to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  misgovern- 
ment  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  of  France,  like 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  168S, 
was  to  proceed  as  it  best  could  in  taking  care,  Ne 
quid  deirimenti  respubllca  capiat.  The  Senate  was 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  organ  for  expressing  public 
opinion,  but  it  was  the  only  one  Napoleon  had  left 
within  reach,  and  therefore  it  was  seized  upon  and 
made  use  of.  That  it  was  composed  of  men  who 
had  so  long  gone  on  with  Napoleon's  interest,  and 
now  were  able  to  keep  up  in  course  with  him  no 
longer,  made  his  misrule  even  yet  more  glaring,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case  more  evident. 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  be  euabted  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  respecting  ii\^  justice  of  the 
sentence  of  forfeiture  pronounced  against  this  erai- 


nent  man,  than  upon  ita  mere  formalitf.  That  w« 
may  exsmiae  this  qucstioa  with  the  impartiality  it 
deserves,  we  must  look  upon  it  not  only  divested 
of  our  feelings  as  Britons,  but  aa  unconnected  with 
the  pattizans  either  of  the  Bourbons  oi  of  Buo> 
naparte.  With  these  last  there  could  be  no  room 
either  for  inquiry  or  conviction.  The  RoyaUet  must 
have  been  convinced  that  Napoleon  deserved,  not 
deprivation  only,  but  death  also,  for  usurping  the 
throne  of  his  rightful  sovereign  ;  and  the  Buonopart- 
ist,  on  the  other  hand,  would  hold  it  cowardly  trea- 
Bon  to  desert  the  valiant  Emperor,  who  had  raised 
France  to  such  a  state  of  splendour  by  his  victories, 
more  especially  to  forsake  him  in  the  instant  when 
Fortune  was  looking  black  upon  his  cause.  There 
could  be  no  argument  between  these  men,  save  with 
their  good  swords  in  a  fair  field. 

But  such  decided  sentiments  were  not  entertain- 
ed upon  the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  French 
nation.  A  large  number  of  the  middle  classes,  in 
particular,  remembering  the  lirst  terrors  of  the  Re- 
volution, had  showed  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
the  yoke  which  gradually  assumed  a  despotic  cha- 
racter, rather  than,  by  a  renewed  struggle  for  their 
liberties,  to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  the  days  of  Ter- 
ror and  Frosctiption,  It  is  in  the  person  of  such  an 
individual,  desirous  of  the  honour  and  advantage  uf 
his  country,  and  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  family  and  property,  that  we 
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BOW  endeavour  to  consider  the  questum  of  Napoleon's 
forfeiture. 

The  mind  of  such  a  person  would  naturally  revert 
to  the  period)  when  Buonaparte,  just  returned  fipom 
Egypt,  appeared  on  the  stage  like  a  deity  descend* 
ing  to  unloose  a  perplexing  knot,  which  no  huma 
ingenuity  could  extricate.  Our  citizen  would  pto- 
bably  admit  that  Napoleon  used  the  sword  a  little  too 
freely  in  severing  the  intricacies  of  the  nooae ;  oTs  in 
plain  words,  that  the  cashiering  the  Coundi  of  Five 
Hundred,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  was  an.  awk- 
ward mode  of  ascending  to  power  in  a  country  whidi 
still  called  itself  free.  This  feeling,  however,  wrnaH 
be  greatly  overbalanced  by  recollectmg  the  use  wjiidt 
was  made  of  the  power  thus  acquired ;  the  sutgiiga- 
tion,  to  wit,  of  foreign  enemies,  the  extinction  of  dvil 
dissensions,  the  protection  of  property,  and,  for  a 
time,  of  personal  liberty  also.  Napoleon's  having  ele- 
vated France  from  the  condition  of  a  divided  aad 
depressed  country,  in  the  immediate  apprebenuoa  of 
invasion,  into  that  of  arbitress  of  Europe,  wouU  at 
once  justify  committing  the  chief  authority  to  muk 
able  hands,  and  excuse  the  means  he  had  used  format* 
taining  it ;  especially  in  times  when  the  vident  and 
successive  changes  under  which  they  had  long  aof* 
fered,  had  made  the  nation  insensible  to  irregulari** 
ties  like  those  attached  to  the  revolution  of  the  18di 
Brumaire.  Neither  would  our  citizen  probably  be 
much  shocked  at  Napoleon^s  assuming  the  crown. 

14 
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Monarchy  was  the  sncient  govemraent  of  Prance,  and 
successive  changes  had  served  to  sliow  that  they  could 
not  fix  on  any  other  form  of  constitution,  labour  how 
they  would,  which  was  endowed  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  permanence.  The  Bourbons  had,  indeed,  the 
claim  by  birth  to  mount  that  throne,  were  it  to  be 
again  erected.  But  they  were  in  esile,  separated  by 
dvil  war,  party  prejudices,  the  risk  of  reaction,  and 
a  thousand  other  difScuIties,  whicli  seemed  at  the 
time  absolutely  insurmountable.  Buonaparte  was 
standing  under  the  canopy,  he  grasped  the  regal 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  his  assuming  the  royal  scat 
passed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Oar  supposed  Parisian  has  next  to  review  a  course 
of  years  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  baffle  criticism,  and 
charm  reason  to  silence,  till  the  undertakings  of  the 
Emperor  seem  to  rise  above  each  other  in  wonder, 
each  being  a  step  towards  the  completion  of  that 
stupendous  pyramid,  of  which  the  gradations  were 
to  be  formed  by  conquered  provinces,  until  the  re- 
fractory and  contumacious  isle  of  Britain  should  be 
added  to  complete  the  pile,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
destined  to  stand  the  armed  form  of  Napoleon,  tram- 
pling the  world  under  his  foot.  This  is  the  noble 
work  which  France  and  her  monarch  were  in  the  act 
of  achieving.  It  requires  the  sacrifice  of  children  or 
relatives  to  fill  their  ranks  ;  they  go  where  Honour 
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calls  Mid  Victory  awaits  them.  These  times,  how- 
ever, are  overclouded ;  there  come  tidings  that  the 
atone  heaved  by  such  portentous  exertions  so  high  up 
the  hill,  has  at  length  recoiled  on  him  who  laboured 
to  give  it  a  course  contrary  to  nature.  It  is  then 
that  the  real  quality  of  the  fetters,  hitherto  gilded 
over  by  success,  begine  to  be  felt,  and  the  iron  enten 
into  the  soul.  The  parent  must  not  weep  aloud  for 
the  child — the  Emperor  required  his  service ;— the 
patriot  must  not  speak  a  word  on  public  aflaiTB— the 
dungeon  waits  for  him. 

While  newB  of  fresh  disasters  from  Spain  and  Mos- 
cow were  every  day  arriving,  what  comfort  could  h 
dtizon  of  France  find  in  adverting  to  past  victories  ? 
Tliese  had  brought  on  France  the  hatred  of  Europe, 
the  tears  of  families,  the  ruin  of  fortunes,  general  in- 
vasion, and  wellnigh  national  bankruptcy.  Every 
year  had  the  children  of  France  undergone  decima- 
tion— taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  Irancs  yearly,  had  succeeded  to  the  four  hundred 
millions  imposed  under  the  reiga  of  the  Bourbons-— 
the  few  remaining  ships  of  France  rotted  in  het  har- 
bours— her  bravest  children  were  slaughtered  on  their 
native  soil — a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out — one  half  of  France  was  overrun  by  the  foreign 
enemy.  Was  this  most  melancholy  state  of  the  coun- 
try brought  about  in  defending  strongly,  but  unfor- 
binately,  Miy  of  the  rights  of  France  ?  No— She  might 
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have  enjoyed  her  triumphs  in  the  most  profound 
peace.  Two  wars  nitli  Spain  and  Russia,  which  gave 
fire  to  this  dreadful  train  of  calamities,  were  waged  for 
no  national  or  reasonable  object,  but  merely  because 
one  half  of  Europe  could  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
one  man.  Again,  our  citizen  inquires,  whether,  having 
committed  the  dreadful  error  of  commencing  these 
wars,  the  Emperor  has  endeavoured  to  make  peace 
with  the  parties  injured  ?  He  is  answered,  that  re- 
peated terms  of  peace  have  been  oSbrcd  to  Napo- 
leon, upon  condition  of  ceding  his  conquests,  but  that 
he  had  preferred  hazarding  tlie  kingdom  of  France, 
to  yielding  up  that  which  he  termed  his  glory,  a 
term  which  he  Guccessively  conferred  on  whatever 
possession  he  was  required  to  surrender ;  that  even 
at  Chatillon,  many  days  passed  when  he  might 
have  redeemed  himself  by  consenting  that  France 
diould  be  reduced  within  the  limits  which  she  en- 
joyed under  the  Bourbons  ;  but  that  the  proposal, 
when  half  admitted,  had  been  retracted  by  him  in 
consequence  of  some  transient  success ;  and  finally, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  intractability  and  obsti- 
nacy, the  allied  sovereigns  had  solemnly  declared 
they  would  not  enter  into  treaty  with  him,  or  those 
who  acted  with  him.  Our  citizen  would  naturally 
look  about  for  some  means  of  escaping  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  would  be  informed  that  the  peace 
which  the  allied  princes  refused,to  Buonaparte,  the; 


held  out  with  ready  hand  to  the  kingdom  of  France 
under  any  other  government.  He  would  leam  that 
if  these  terms  were  accepted,  there  was  every  proepect 
that  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  would  ensue ;  if  refu- 
sed, the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a  battle  be- 
tween two  large  armies  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Paris,  which  city  was  almost  certain  to  be  burnt, 
whichever  party  got  the  advantage. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  citizen  of 
Paris  would  probably  be  able  to  decide  for  himself. 
But  if  he  inquired  at  a  jurist,  he  would  be  informed 
that  Napoleon  held  tlie  crown  not  by  right  of  blood, 
but  by  the  choice,  or  rather  permission  of  the  people, 
as  an  administrator  bound  to  manage  for  their  best 
advantage. 

Now  every  legal  obligation  may  be  unloosed  in  the 
same  way  in  which  it  is  formed.  If,  therefore.  Na- 
poleon's government  was  no  longer  for  the  advan- 
tage of  France,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tended  plainly 
to  her  ruin,  she  hod  a  right  to  rid  herself  of  him, 
as  of  a  servant  unfit  for  duty,  or  as  if  mariners  had 
taken  aboard  their  vessel  a  comrade  intended  to  act  as 
pilot,  but  who  had  proved  a  second  Jonas,  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  appease  a  storm  which 
liad  come  upon  ihcm  through  his  misconduct.  Upon 
such  reasoning,  certainly  neither  unwise  nor  unpa- 
triotic, the  burghers  of  Paris,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
had  anything  to  lose  in  the  struggle,  may  be  auppo- 
sed  to  have  acted. 
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The  lower,  ix  rather  the  lowest  class  of  inhalnt- 
ants,  were  not  accessible  to  the  same  arguments. 
They  had  been  bequeathed  to  Buonaparte  as  an  heir- 
loom ^  the  Republic,  of  which  he  has  been  truly 
called  the  heir.  His  police  had  industriously  main- 
tained connexions  amongst  them,  and  retained  in  pay 
and  in  dependence  on  the  government,  their  princi- 
pal leaders.  Names  had  changed  around  men  of 
that  ignorant  condition,  without  their  feeling  their 
situation  much  altered.  The  Glory  of  France  was 
to  them  a9  inspiriting  a  watch- word  as  the  Rights  of 
Man  had  been ;  and  their  quantum  of  sous  per  day, 
when  employed,  as  they  frequently  were,  upon  the 
public  works,  was  no  bad  exchange  for  Liberty  and 
Equality,  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  discovery  of 
the  poor  cobbler,  who  exclaimed, — ^^  Fine  Liberty, 
indeed,  that  leaves  me  cobbling  shoes  as  she  found 
me  K"^  Bulletins  and  M oniteurs,  which  trumpeted 
the  victories  of  Napoleon,  were  as  animating  and 
entertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  as  the 
speeches  of  republican  orators ;  for  in  such  triumphs 
of  a  nation,  the  poor  have  a  share  as  ample  as  their 
wealthier  neighbours.  The  evils  of  the  war  were 
also  less  fdt  by  the  poor.  Their  very  poverty  placed 
them  beneath  taxation,  and  the  children,  of  whom 
they  were  bereaved  by  the  Conscription,  they  must 
otherwise  have  parted  with,  in  all  probability,  that 
they  might  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.     In  the  pre* 
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sent  circumstances,  the  hatred  to  foreigners,  proper 
to  persons  of  their  class,  came  to  aid  tlieir  admiration 
of  Buonaparte.  In  a  battle,  they  had  something  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  saving  their  lives,  of  which 
their  national  gallantry  induced  them  to  take  small 
heed.  Hod  Napoleon  been  in  Paris,  he  might  have 
made  much  use  of  this  force.  But  in  his  absence,  the 
freight  of  property,  prudently  directed,  naturally 
bore  down  the  ebullitions  of  those  who  had  only  brute 
strength  to  throw  into  the  balance,  and  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  allied  army  kept  the  suburbs 
in  subjection. 

The  disposition  of  the  military  was  a  question  of 
deep  importance.  Accustomed  to  follow  Napoleon 
through  every  climate,  and  every  description  of  dan- 
ger, unquestionably  their  attachment  to  his  person 
was  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  kind.  But 
this  can  only  be  said  in  general  of  the  regimental 
officers,  and  the  soldiers.  The  mareschals,  and  many 
of  the  generals,  were  tired  of  this  losing  war.  These, 
with  many  also  ofthe  inferior  officers,  and  even  of  the 
soldiers,  began  to  consider  the  interest  of  their  general, 
and  that  of  France,  as  having  become  separated  from 
each  other.  It  was  from  Paris  that  the  changes  had 
emanated  by  which  the  army  was  governed  during 
every  revolutionary  crisis ;  and  they  were  now  re- 
quired to  engage  in  an  undertaking  which  was  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  that  metropolis.   To  advance  upon  the 
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allies,  and  fight  a  battle  under  the  capital,  was  to  ex* 
pose  to  destruction  the  city,  whose  name  to  every 
Fiendiman  has  a  sacred  and  inviolable  sound.  The. 
MareschaLs,  in  particular,  were  disgusted  with  a 
contest,  in  which  each  of  them  had  been  left  suo- 
eessively  without  adequate  means  of  resistance,  to 
stem,  or  attempt  to  stem,  a  superior  force  of  the 
Memy ;  with  the  certainty,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
hdd  up  to  public  censure  in  the  next  bulletin  in 
case  of  failure,  though  placed  in  circumstances  which 
ra&dered  success  impossible.  These  generals  were 
more  capable  than  the  army  at  large  of  comprehend- 
ing the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  likely 
to  be  eagaged,  and  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  of 
a  contest  which  was  to  be  maintained  in  future  with- 
<oat  money,  ammunition^  or  supplies,  excepting  such 
as  should  be  extorted  from  that  part  of  the  country 
over  which  they  held  military  possession ;  and  this, 
not  only  against  all  the  allies  now  in  France,  and 
the  insurgent  corps  of  Royalists  in  the  west,  but 
also  i^ainst  a  second  or  reserved  line  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  Russians,  Austrians,  and  other 
allied  troops,  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the  fron^ 
tier. 

Besides,  the  soldiers  with  which  an  attack  upon  the 
allied  army  must  have  been  undertaken,  were  reduced 
to  a  disastrous  condition,  by  their  late  forced  march- 
es, and  the  want  of  succours  and  supplies  of  every  de- 
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Bcription ;  ihe  cavalry  were  in  a  great  measure  di»- 
mouQted;  the  regiments  not  half  complete;  the  horses 
Auishod ;  the  j)hysical  condition  of  the  army  bad, 
and  its  moral  feelings  depressed,  and  unfit  for  enter- 
prise.    The  period  seemed  to  have  arrived,  beyond 
which  Napoleon  could  not  maintain  his  struggle,  with- 
out destruction  to  himself,  to  Paris^  and  to  France. 
These  sentiments  were  commonly  entertained  aiyioDg 
the  French  general  officers.  They  felt  their  attach- 
ment to  Napoleon  placed  in  opposition  to  the  duty 
they  owed  their  (fountry  by  the  late  decree  of  the  Se^ 
Bate,  and  they  .considered  the  cause  of  France  aa  the 
most  sacred.     They  had  received  intelligence  ftcm 
Bournonville  of  what  had  passed  at  Paris,  and.ocwi- 
sidering  the  large  proportion  of  the  capital  which 
had  declared  against  Buonaparte,  and  that  an  assauk 
on  Paris  must  have  occasioned  much  effusicHi  of 
French  bloody  and  have  become  the  signal  of  dvil 
war,  the  Mareschals  and  principal  general  officers 
agreed  they  could  not  follow  Napoleon  in  such  an 
attack  on  the  city,  or  against  the  allies^  line  of  defence 
around  it,  both  because,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
they  thought  the  attempt  desperate,  considering  the 
state  of  the  army,  and  because,  in  a  political  posi- 
tion, they  regarded  it  as  contrary  to  their  duty  as 
•citizens. 

In  the  night  betwixt  the  ^d  and  ^d  of  April, 
Caulaincourt  returned  from  his  mission  to  Paris. 
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He  rejMrted,  tfaat  the  allies  persisted  in  their  deter- 
tninsdon  to  enliertain  no  treaty  with  Buonaparte ;  but 
he  W9a  of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  of  a  regency  by  the 
Empress,  as  the  guardian  of  their  son,  might  even  yet 
be  granted.  Austria,  he  stated,  was  favourable  to  such 
an  arrangement,  and  Russia  seemed  not  irreconcile- 
aUy  averse  to  it.  But  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte 
was  «  preliminary  condition.  As  this  news  circu- 
lated among  the  Mareschals,  it  fixed  them  in  their 
resolution  not  to  march  against  Paris,  as,  in  their 
opinion,  the  war  ought  to  be  ended  by  this  personal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 

Buonaparte  had  not,  probably,  expected  this  se- 
paration between  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  d- 
luen.  On  the  4th  April,  he  reviewed  a  part  of  his 
^troops,  addressed  them  on  the  display  of  the  white 
colours  in  France  by  some  factious  persons,  remind- 
ed them  that  the  three- coloured  cockade  was  that  of 
victory  and  honour,  and  that  he  intended  to  march 
OB  the  capital,  to  punish  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had 
been  vilified.  He  was  answered  by  shouts  of  ^'  Paris, 
Paris  !^  and  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  troops 
would  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  his  last  effort  The 
orders  were  given  to  advance  the  Imperial  quarters 
firom  Fontainbleau  to  Essonne. 

But  after  the  review  was  over,  Berthier,  Ney, 
Macdonald,  Caulaincourt,  Oudinot,  Bertrand,  and 
<other  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  followed  the  Em« 
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peror  into  his  apartment,  and  explained  to  Um  the 
centiments  which  they  entertained  on  the  subject  cf 
the  proposed  movement,  their  opinion  that  he  oog^t* 
to  negotiate  on  the  principle  of  personal  abdication, 
and  the  positive  determination  which  most  of  them 
had  formed,  on  no  account  to  follow  him  in  an  at* 
tack  upon  Paris. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  an  appeal  to  officsfs 
of  an  inferior  rank  and  consideration,  young  Sekis, 
who  knew  no  other  virtue  than  a  determined  attadi* 
ment  to  their  chief,  through  good  or  evil.  Napoleon 
might  have  filled  up,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  vacancy  which  the  resignation  of  the  Maresdials 
must  have  created  in  his  list  of  generals.  But 
those  who  urged  to  him  this  unpleasant  proposal^ 
were  the  fathers  of  the  war,  the  well-known  brave  and 
beloved  leaders  of  large  armies.  Their  names  might 
be  individually  inferior  to  his  own  ;  but  with  what 
feelings  would  the  public  hear  that  he  was  deprived 
of  those  men,  who  had  been  so  long  the  pride  and 
dread  of  war  P  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soldiery,  upon  whom  the  names  of  Ney, 
Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  others,  operated  like  a 
war-trumpet  P 

With  considerable  reluctance,  and  after  long  de* 
bate.  Napoleon  assiuned  the  pen,  and,  acquiescing 
in  the  reasoning  pressed  upon  him,  wrote  the  follow* 
ing  words,  which  we  translate  as  literally  as  possible, 
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as  showing  Napoleon^s  power  of  dignity  of  expressim, 
when  deep  feeling  predominated  over  his  affectation 
of  isntithesis  and  orientalism  of  composition  :— 

"^^  The  allied  powers  having  proclumed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-es* 
taUishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napo* 
leon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to 
descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even 
to  relinquish  life,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  from  those 
of  the  Regency  in  the  person  of  the  Empress,  and 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Done 
at  our  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  4th  April,  1814.'" 

Caulaincourt  and  Ney  were  appointed  to  be  bear* 
era  of  this  important  document,  and  commissioners 
to  negotiate  with  the  allies,  concerning  the  terms 
of  accommodation  to  which  it  might  be  supposed 
to  lead.  Caulaincourt  was  the  personal  represen- 
tative of  Napoleon ;  and  Ney,  who  had  all  along 
been  sealous  for  the  abdication,  was  a  plenipoten- 
tiary proposed  by  the  rest  of  the  Mareschals. 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  wished  to  add  Marmont ;  but 
he  was  absent  with  the  troops  quartered  at  Essonne, 
who,  having  been  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  were  disposed  of  in  that  position. 
Macdonald  was  suggested  as  the  third  plenipoten- 
tiary, as  an  officer  whose  high  character  best  quali- 
fied him  to  represent  the  army.     Napoleon  hesit(|- 
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ted ;  for  though  he  hud  employed  MacdonakTs  talenti. 
on  the  most  important  occasions,  he  knew  that  the 
Mareschal  disliked  upon  principle  the  arbitrary  da- 
racter  of  his  government ;  and  they  had  never  stood 
to  each  other  in  any  intimate  or  confidential  relation. 
He  consulted  his  minister,  Maret.  *^  Send  the  Duke 
of  Tarentum,^  replied  the  minister.  ^^  He  is  too. 
much  a  man  of  honour  not  to  discharge,  with  reli- 
gious fidelity,  any  trust  which  he  undertakes.**^  Ma- 
reschal Macdonald^s  name  was  added  to  the  commis- 
sion accordingly. 

When  the  terms  were  in  the  act  of  being  a^ust- 
ed,  the  Mareschals  desired  to  know  upon  what  stipit* 
lations  they  were  to  insist  on  Napoleon^s  personal 
behalf.  "  Upon  none — ^  said  Buonaparte.  *^  Do 
what  you  can  to  obtain  the  best  terms  for  France ; 
for  myself,  I  ask  nothing.'*^  They  were  instructed 
particularly  to  obtain  an  armistice  until  the  treaty 
should  be  adjusted.  Through  the  whole  scene  Buo- 
naparte conducted  himself  with  firmness,  but  he  gave 
way  to  a  natural  emotion  when  he  had  finally  sign- 
ed the  abdication.  He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  hid 
his  face  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  looking  up, 
with  that  smile  of  persuasion  which  he  had  so  often 
found  irresistible,  he  implored  his  brethren  of  the 
field  to  annul  the  resolutions  they  had  adopted,  to  de- 
stroy the  papers,  and  follow  him  yet  again  to  the  oon« 
test.     "  Let  us  march,''  he  said ;  "  let  us  take  the 
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fidd  once  more  I  We  are  sure  to  beat  theniy  and  to 
have  peace  on  our  own  terms.^  The  moment  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  a  historical  painter.  The 
Mareachals  were  deeply  affected,  but  could  not  give 
way.  They  renewed  their  arguments  on  the  wretch* 
ed  state  of  the  army,— on  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  soldiers  would  move  against  the  Senate,— on  the 
certainty  of  a  destructive  civil  war, — and  oa  the  pro- 
bability that  Paris  would  be  destroyed.  He  acquiea- 
oed  once  more  in  their  reasoning,  and  permitted  them 
to  depart  on  their  embassy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Vietor,  and  others  of  (he  French  MareetMh,  give  in  th^r  ad» 
keHon  to  the  Provieianal  Oovemmeni^-^Martmmt  enten 
into  a  separate  Convention  ;  hut  assists  at  the  Qmferenees 
held  at  Paris,  leaving  Souham  second  in  command  of  hit 
Army,^The  Commanders  have  an  Interview  with  the  Em* 
peror  Alexander.-^Souham  enters,  with  his  Army,  int9  the 
lines  of  the  Allies  ;  in  consequence,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in* 
sist  upon  the  unconditional  Submission  of  Napoleon.^-His 
Behaviour  on  learning  this  result^^^tnd  reluctant  acqwes* 
cence. — The  Terms  granted  to  him — Considerations  as  to 
their  Policy. — Disapprobation  of  Lord  Castlereagh, — Gene* 
ral  Desertion  of  Napoleon. — The  Empress  Maria  Louisa 
returns  to  her  Father's  Protection. — Death  of  Josephine.'^ 
'-'Singular  Statement  made  by  Baron  Fain,  Napoleon's  Se* 
cretary,  of  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  commit  Suicide. — After 
this  he  becomes  more  resigned,^His  Views  respecting  the  best 
Policy  of  the  Bourbons,  as  his  successors. — Leaves  Fon* 
tainMeau,  on  his  Journey  to  Elba,  on  2Bth  April, 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  had  been  di- 
rected to  confer  with  Marmont  at  Essonne,  in  their 
road  to  the  capital.  They  did  so,  and  obtained  in- 
formation there  which  rendered  their  negotiation 
more  pressing.  Several  of  the  generals  who  had  not 
been  at  Fontainbleau,  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  military  council 
which  assembled  there,  had  viewed  the  act  of  the 
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Senate^  adhered  to  by  the  other  public  bodies^  as  de- 
dnyely  closing  the  ragn  of  Buonaparte,  or  as  indi^ 
eating  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war.  Most  of 
them  were  of  opinion^  that  the  interest  of  an  indivi-* 
dual,  whose  talents  had  been  as  dangerous  to  Frame 
as  the  virtues  of  Cassar  had  been  to  Rome,  ought  not 
to  be  weighed  against  the  welfare  of  the  capital  and 
the  whole  nation.  Victor,  Diike  of  Belluno,  had 
upon  these  principles  given  in  his  personal  adhesion 
to  the  Proviinonal  Government,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  others. 

But  the  most  important  proselyte  to  the  royal 
cause  was  the  Mareschal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ba- 
gusa,  who,  lying  at  Essonne  with  ten  or  twelve  thou^ 
sand  m^i,  formed  the  advance  of  the  French  army. 
Conceiving  himself  to  have  the  liberty  of  other 
Frenchmen,  to  attend  at  this  crisis  to  the  weal  of 
France,  rather  than  to  the  interest  of  Napoleon  alone« 
and  with  the  purpose  of  saving  France  from  the  joint 
evils  of  a  civil  and  domestic  war,  he  made  use  of  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  give  a  weight  to 
his  opinion,  which  that  of  no  other  individual  could 
have  possessed  at  the  moment.  Mareschal  Marmcmt,^ 
after  negotiation  with  the  Provisional  Grovemment 
(m  the  one  hand,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  on  the 
other,  had  entered  into  a  convention  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  that  of  his  corps  d^arm^e,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  march  the  division  which  he  commanded 
within  the  lines  of  cantonment  held  by  the  allies,  and 
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thus  renounced  all  idea  of  further  prosecuting  die 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mareschal  stipulated 
for  the  freedom  and  honourable  usage  of  Napoleon^s 
person,  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  aUies. 
He  obtained  also  a  guarantee,  that  his  corps  d^arm^ 
should  be  permitted  to  retreat  into  Normandy.  This 
convention  was  signed  at  Chevilly  upon  Sd  ApriL 

This  step  has  been  considered  as  a  defection  on 
the  part  of  General  Marmont ;  but  why  is  the 
choice  of  a  side,  betwixt  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  the  Emperor,  more  a  desertion  in  that  ge- 
neral than  in  any  other  of  the  mareschals  or  autho- 
rities who  presently  after  took  the  very  same  step  ? 
And  if  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  by  that  means  put  fur- 
ther bloodshed  out  of  question,  ought  it  not  to  be 
matter  of  rejoicing  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Tal* 
leyrand^s  on  a  similar  occasion,)  that  the  Mareschal^s 
watch  went  a  few  minutes  faster  than  those  of  his 
colleagues  ? 

When  Macdonald  and  Ney  communicated  to  Mar- 
mont that  they  were  bearers  of  Napoleon^s  abdica- 
tion, and  that  he  was  joined  with  them  in  commia- 
uon,  that  Mareschal  asked  why  he  had  not  beei^  sum- 
moned to  attend  with  the  others  at  Fontainbleau, 
and  mentioned  the  convention  which  he  had  entered 
into,  as  acting  for  himself.  The  Duke  of  Tarentum 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  disadvantage  which  must 
arise  firom  any  disunbn  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army.  Respecting  the  council  at  Fon- 
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Uonbleau,  he  stated  it  had  been  convened  und»  dr« 
cumstanoes  of  such  sudden  emergencj,  that  there  was 
no  time  to  summon  any  other  than  those  Mareschals 
who  were  dose  at  hand,  lest  Napoleon  had  in  the 
meanwhile  moved  forward  the  army.  The  commis- 
sioners  entreated  Marmont  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  separate  convention,  and  to  come  with  them 
ta  assist  at  the  conferences  to  be  held  at  Paris*  He 
ooosented,  and  mounted  into  Mareschal  Ney^s  car- 
riage, leaving  G^ieral  Souham,  who,  with  all  the 
other  generals  of  his  division,  two  excepted,  were 
pri-vy  to  the  convention,  in  command  of  his  corps 
dVormie,  which  he  gave  orders  should  remain  sta^ 
tkmaiy. 

When  the  Mareschals  arrived  in  Paris,  they  found 
the  popular  tide  had  set  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons ;  their  emblems  were  everywhere  adopt* 
ed ;  and  the  streets  resounded  with  Vive  le  Rot,  The 
populace  seemed  as  enthusiastic  in  their  favour  as 
they  had  been  indifferent  a  few  days  before.  Alt 
boded  an  unfavourable  termination  for  their  mission, 
8o  far  as  respected  the  proposed  Regency. 

The  names  and  characters  of  the  commissioners 
instantly  obtained  their  introduction  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  received  them  with  his  natural  cour- 
tesy. ^^  On  the  general  subject  of  their  mission,^  he 
said,  *^  he  could  not  treat  but  in  concert  with  his  aL- 
lios.^  But  he  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  Njapoleon 
personally.  ^^  He  was  my  friend,^  he  said ;  ^*  I  loved 
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and  Ministers  in  full  coitiicU,  but  wliicli,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  was  indulged  to  ttiem  more  as  a  form, 
that  the  allies  might  treat  with  due  i-espect  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  army,  than  with  any  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  of  altering  the 
plan  to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  by  a 
proclamation,  upon  the  fmth  of  which  thousands 
had  already  acted.  However,  the  question  whether 
to  adopt  the  projected  regency,  or  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  a  basis  of  agreement,  was  announ- 
ced as  a  subject  of  consideration  to  the  meeting. 
The  Mareschals  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Regency. 
The  Generals  Boumonvitle  and  Dessolles  were  heard 
in  reply  to  the  commissioners  from  Fontainbleau, 
when,  ere  the  debate  had  terminated,  news  arrived  of 
the  march  of  Marmont's  division  to  Versailles,  The 
commissioners  were  astounded  with  this  unexpected 
intelligence  ;  and  the  Emperor  took  the  opportunity 
to  determine  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with 
Buonaparte  save  on  the  footing  of  unconditional  ab- 
dication. With  this  answer,  mitigated  with  the  offer 
of  an  independent  principality  for  their  ancient  com- 
mander, the  Mareschals  returned  to  Fontainbleau ; 
while  the  Senate  busied  themselves  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  a  free  constitution,  under  which  the  Bour< 
hons  were  to  be  called  to  the  throne. 

Napoleon,  in  the  retirement  of  Fontainbleau 
mused  on  the  future  with  little  hope  of  advantage 
from  the  mission  of  the  Mare.sGhal.s.     He  judged 
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that  the  sovereigns,  if  they  listtned  to  the  proposal 
of  a  regency,  would  exact  the  most  formidable  gua* 
rantees  against  his  own  interference  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  under  his  wife  Maria  Louisa,  who 
had  no  talent  for  public  business,  France  would  pro- 
bably be  managed  by  an  Austrian  committee.  He 
again  thought  of  trying  the  chance  of  war,  and  might 
probably  have  settled  on  the  purpose  most  congenial 
to  his  nature,  had  not  Colonel  Gourgaud  brou^t 
him  the  news  that  the  division  of  Marmont  had 
passed  into  the  enemy^s  cantonments  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  April.  ^^  The  ungrateful  man  !^  he  said. 
^  But  he  is  more  to  be  piued  than  I  am.'*'  He  ought 
to  have  been  contented  with  this  reflection,  for  which, 
even  if  unjust  to  the  Mareschal,  every  one  must 
have  had  sympathy  and  excuse.  But  the  next  day  he 
published  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  army  on  the  solem- 
nity of  a  military  engagement,  as  more  sacred  than 
the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  his  country ;  which  he  might 
more  gracefully  have  abstained  from,  since  all  knew 
ahready  to  what  height  he  carried  the  sentiments  of 
arlntrary  power. 

When  the  Mareschals  returned,  he  listened  to  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  their  negotiation,  as  a  termina- 
tion which  he  had  expected.  But  to  their  surprise, 
recollecting  his  disinterested  behaviour  when  they 
parted,  he  almost  instantly  demanded  what  providon 
had  been  made  for  him  personally,  and  how  he  was  to 
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be  disposed  of?'  They  informed  him  that  it  was  pro- 
posed he  should  reside  as  an  independent  Sovereign, 
"  in  Elba,  or  somewhere  else/^  Napoleon  paused  for 
a  moment  "  Somewhere  else  ?'"  he  exclaimed.  •*  That 
must  be  Corsica.  No,  no — I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Corsica. — Elba  ?  Who  knows  anything  of  El- 
ba ?  Seek  out  some  officer  who  is  acquainted  with 
Elba.  Look  out  what  books  or  charts  can  inform  us 
about  Elba.'' 

'  In  a  moment  he  was  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
position  and  capabilities  of  this  little  islet,  as  if  he 
.had  never  been  Emperor  of  France,  nay,  almost 
of  the  world.  But  Buonaparte's  nature  was  egotisti- 
cal. He  well  knew  how  little  it  would  become  an 
Emperor  resigning  his  crown  to  be  stipulating  for  his 
future  course  of  life ;  and  had  reason  to  conclude, 
that  by  playing  his  character  with  magnanimity,  he 
might  best  excite  a  corresponding  liberality  in  those 
with  whom  he  treated.  But  when  the  die  was  cast, 
when  his  fate  seemed  fixed,  he  examined  with  mi- 
nuteness what  he  must  afterwards  consider  as  his 
sole  fortune.  To  turn  his  thoughts  from  France  to 
Elba,  was  like  the  elephant,  which  can  transport  ar- 
tillery, applying  his  trunk  to  gather  pins.  But  Na- 
poleon could  do  both  easily,  because  he  regarded 
these  two  objects  not  as  they  diflfered  from  each  other, 
but  as  they  belonged,  or  did  not  belong,  to  himself. 
After  a  night's  consideration,  the  fallen  Chief  took 
his  resolution,  and  dispatched  Caulaincourt  and  Mac- 
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donald  once  more  to  Paris,  to  treat  with  the  allies 
upon  the  footing  of  an  unconditional,  abdication  of  th^ 
empire..  The  document  was  couched  in  these  words : 
*-— "  The  allied .  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-esta^ 
blishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  he  declares  that  :he 
renounces  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  throne  of 
France  and  Italy;  because  there  is  no  personal  sacri- 
fice, rnot  even  that  of  life  itself,  which  he  is  not  ready 
to  make  for  the  interests  of  France.^ 
-    Notwithstanding  his  having  adopted  this  course. 
Napoleon,  until  the  final  adjustment  of  the  treaty, 
4M>ntinued.  to  nourish  thoughts  of  breaking  it  off.  He 
£[»rmed  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war  beyond  the 
l^oire — ^for  marching  to  join  Augereau — for  pener 
trating  into  Italy,  and  uniting  with  Prince  Eugene. 
At  one  time  he  was  very  near  again  summoning  hi^ 
troops  to  arms,  in  consequence  of  a  report  too  hasti- 
ly transmitted  by  a  general  much  attached  to  him, 
(Greneral  Alix,  we  believe,)  stating  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  displeased  at  the  extremities 
to  which  they  urged  i)is  son-in-law,  and  was  resol- 
ved to. support  him.    On  this  report,  which  proved 
afterwards  totally  unfounded.  Napoleon  required  the 
Jtf  areschals  to  give  him  back  his  letter  of  abdication. 
But  the  deed  having  been  formally  executed,  and 
duly  registered  and  delivered,  the  Mareschals  held 
themselves  bound  to  retain  it  in  their  own  liand$. 


and  to  act  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  saving  France 
at  this  dreadful  crisis. 

Buonaparte  reviewed  his  Old  Guard  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  castle;  for  their  numbers  were  so  diminish- 
ed that  there  was  space  for  them  in  that  narrow  circuit. 
Their  zealous  acclamations  gratified  his  ears  as  mucli 
as  ever ;  but  when  he  looked  on  their  diminished 
ranks,  his  heart  failed  ;  he  retired  into  the  palace, 
and  summoned  Oudinot  before  him.  "  May  I  de- 
pend on  the  adhesion  of  the  troops  ?""  he  said.— Ou- 
dinot replied  in  the  negative,  and  reminded  Napo^ 
leon  that  lie  had  abdicated. — "  Ay,  but  under  con- 
ditions," said  Napoleon. — "  Soldiers  do  not  under- 
stand conditions,"  said  the  Mareschal ;  "  they  look 
upon  your  power  as  terminated." — "  Then  on  that 
fflde  all  is  over,"  sad  Napoleon  ;  "  let  us  wwt  the 
news  from  Paris." 

Mocdonald,  Caulaincourt,  and  Ney,  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Fontainbleau,  with  the  treaty  which 
they  had  concluded  on  the  bases  already  announced  by 
the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  who  had  taken  the  principal 
share  in  drawing  it  up.  Under  his  sanction,  the  com- 
missioners had  obtained  such  terms  as  never  before 
were  granted  to  a  dethroned  monarch,and  which  have 
little  chance  to  be  conceded  to  such  a  one  in  future, 
while  the  portentous  consequences  are  preserved  by 
history.  By  these  conditions,  Buonaparte  was  to  re- 
main Emperor,  but  his  sway  was  to  be  limited  to  the 
island   of  Elba,   in  the  Mediterranean,  in  extent 
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tw^ity  leagiieS)  and  contaiiiiDg  about  twelve  thou- 
feiand  inhabitania.  He  was  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe— -was  to  be  allowed 
body-guards,  and  a  navy  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the 
limits  of  his  dominions ;  and  to  maintain  this  state, 
a  revenue  of  six  millions  of  francs,  over  and  above 
the  revenues  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  were  settled  on  hint 
Two  miUiotis  and  a  half  were  also  assigned  in  pen- 
mons  to  his  brothers,  Josephine,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family, — a  revenue  more  splendid  than 
ever  King  ofEngland  had  at  his  personal  disposal.  It 
was  well  argued,  that  if  Buonaparte  deserved  sudi 
advantageous  terms  of  retirement,  it  was  injustice  to 
dethrone  him.  In  other  points,  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  seemed  as  irreconcilable  with  sound  poUcy 
as  they  are  with  all  former  precedents.  The  name, 
dignity,  military  authority,  and  absolute  power  of  an 
Emperor,  conferred  on  the  potentate  of  such  Lilipu- 
tian  domains,  were  ludicrous  if  it  was  supposed  that 
Napolecm  would  remain  quiet  in  his  retreat,  and  ha- 
ssardous  if  he  should  seek  the  means  of  again  agita- 
ting Europe. 

It  was  no  compliment  to  Buonaparte^s  taste  to  in- 
vest him  with  a  poor  shadow  of  his  f(M*mer  fortune, 
unoe  for  him  the  most  honourable  retirement  would 
have  been  one  which  united  privacy  with  safety  and 
competence,  not  that  which  mcuntained  a  vain  parade 
around  him,  as  if  in  mockery  of  what  he  had  former- 
ly been.    But  time  fatally  showed^  what  many  au- 
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gured  from  the  beginning,  that  so  soon  as  his  spirit 
should  soar  beyond  the  narrow  circle  into  which  it 
bad  been  conjured,  the  imperial  title  and  authority, 
the  assistance  of  devoted  body-guards  and  experieot- 
ced  councillors,  formed  a  stake  with  which,  liowev^ 
small,  the  venturous  gamester  might  again  enter 
.upon  the  hazardous  game  of  playiug  for  the  kmg« 
doms  he  had  lost.  The  situation  of  Elba,  too,  as  the 
seat  of  his  new  sovereignty,  so  near  to  Italy,  and  sp 
little  removed  from  France,  seemed  calculated  on 
purpose  to  favour  his  resurrection  at  some  .future 
period  as  a  political  character. 

The  other  stipulations  of  this  extraordinary  trea- 
ty divided  a  portion  of  revenue  secured  to  Napoleon 
among  the  members  of  his  family.  The  most  rational 
was  that  which  settled  upon  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
son  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gua^talla, 
in  full  sovereignty.  Except  this,  all  the  other  stipu- 
lations were  to  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of 
France,  whose  Provisional  Government  were  never 
consulted  upon  the  terms  granted. 

It  was  not  till  the  bad  effects  of  this  singular  trea-' 
ty  had  been  experienced,  that  men  inquired  why  and 
on  what  principle  it  was  first  conceded.  A  great  per- 
sonage has  been  mentioned  as  its  original  author. 
Possessed  of  many  good  and  highly  honourable  qua- 
lities, and  a  steady  and  most  important  member  of 
the  great  European  confederacy,  it  is  doing  the  me- 
mory of  the  Emperor  Alexander  no  injury  ;to  sup- 
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pose,  thai  he  remembered  his  education  under  hia 
French  tutor  La  Harpe,  and  was  not  altogether  free 
from  its  effects.  With  these  there  always  minglefl 
that  sort  of  showy  sensibility  which  delights  in  ma* 
king  theatrical  scenes  out  of  acts  of  beneficence,  and 
enjoying  in  full  draughts  the  popular  applause 
which  they  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  conta- 
gious air  of  Paris,— the  shouts,— the  flattery,— the 
success  to  a  point  hitherto  unhoped  for,— -the  wish 
to  drown  unkindness  of  every  sort,  and  to  spread  a 
feast  from  which  no  one  should  rise  discontented,-— 
the  desire,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  to  show  mao* 
NANIMITY  in  the  hour  of  success,  seem  to  have  laid 
Alexander's  heart  more  open  than  the  rules  of  wis« 
dom  or  of  prudence  ought  to  have  permitted.  It  is 
generous  to  give,  and  more  generous  to  pardon ; 
but  to  bestow  favours  and  forgiveness  at  the  same 
moment,  to  secure  the  future  fortune  of  a  rival  who 
lies  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  hear  thanks  and  compli- 
ments  on  every  hand,  and  from  the  mouths  even  of 
the  vanquished,  is  the  most  fascinating  triumph  of 
a  victorious  sovereign.  It  is  only  the  consequences 
which  teach  him  how  thriftless  and  unprofitable  a  pro^ 
digality  of  beneficence  often  proves,  and  that  in  the 
attempt  so  to  conduct  great  national  measures  that 
they  shall  please  and  satisfy  every  one,  he  must  ne» 
cessarily  encroach  on  the  rules  both  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  and  may  occasion,  by  a  thoughtless  indul? 
gence  of  romantic  sensibility,  new  trains  of  misfor- 
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tune  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  other  active 
parties  in  the  treaty  were  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  no  motive  to  scan  with  peculiar  scrutiny  a  trea- 
ty planned  by  his  ally  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  could  not  in  delicacy 
olgect  to  stipulations  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law* 

The  Mareschals,  on  the  other  hand,  gladly  recei- 
ved what  probably  they  never  would  have  stipula- 
ted. They  were  aware,  that  the  army  would  be  coiu 
dliated  with  every  mark  of  respect,  however  incon* 
gruous,  which  could  be  paid  to  their  late  Emperor, 
and  perhaps  knew  Buonaparte  so  well  as  to  believd 
that  he  might  be  gratified  by  preserving  the  extemd 
marks  of  imperial  honour,  though  upon  so  limited  a 
scale.  There  was  one  power  whose  representative 
foresaw  the  evils  which  such  a  treaty  might  occasion, 
and  remonstrated  against  them.  But  the  evil  was 
done,  and  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  adjusted,  be- 
fore Lord  Castlereagh  came  to  Paris.  Finding  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  acted  for  the  best,  in 
the  name  of  the  other  allies,  the  English  minister  re- 
frained from  risking  the  peace  which  had  been  made 
in  such  urgent  circumstances,  by  insisting  upon  his 
objections.  He  refused,  however,  on  the  part  of  his 
government,  to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  farther 
than  by  acceding  to  it  so  far  as  the  territorial  ar- 
rangements  were  concerned ;  but  he  particularly  de* 
plined  to  acknowledge,  on  the  part  of  England,  the 
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title  of  EtnpenM*,  which  the  treaty  conferred  on  Na« 
poleon. 

Yet  when  we  have  expressed  with  freedom  all  the 
objections  to  which  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  seems 
liable,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
showed  policy  in  obtuning  an  accommodation  on  aU 
most  any  terms,  rather  than  renewing  the  war,  by 
driving  Napoleon  to  despair,  and  inducing  the  Ma-* 
resehals,  from  a  sense  of  honour,  agiun  to  unite 
diemselves  with  his  cause. 

When  the  treaty  was  read  over  to  Napoleon,  he 
made  a  last  appeal  to  his  Mareschals,  inviting  them 
to  follow  him  to  the  Loire  or  to  the  Alps,  where  they 
would  avoid  what  he  felt  an  ignominious  composition. 
But  he  was  answered  by  a  general  silence.  The 
generals  whom  he  addressed,  knew  but  too  well 
that  any  efforts  which  he  could  make,  must  be  ra- 
ther in  the  character  of  a  roving  chieftain,  support- 
ing his  condottieri  by  the  plunder  of  the  country, 
and  that  country  their  own,  than  that  of  a  warlike 
monarch,  waging  war  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  regular  army.  Napoleon  saw  their 
determination  in  their  looks,  and  dismissed  the 
ikHincil,  promising  an  answer  on  an  early  day,  but 
in  the  meantime  declining  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
demanding  back  his  abdication  from  Caulaincourt ; 
a  request  which  that  minister  agiun  declined  to  com- 
f\y  with. 

Misfortunes  were  now  accumulating  so  fast  around 
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Napoleon,  that  they  seemed  of  force  sufficient  to 
break  the  most  stubborn  spirit.  ^ 

'  Gradually  the  troops  of  the  allies  had  spread  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Fontainbieau  wa» 
surrounded  by  their  detachments ;  on  erery  side,  the 
French  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers,  were  leaving,  his 
service;  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  departiag 
from  the  palace  in  safety.  ?     r»') 

Paris,  so  late  the  capital  in  which  his  will  was 
law,  and  where  to  have  uttered  a  word  in  his  dispft* 
ragement  would  have  been  thought  worse  than  blas- 
phemy, was  become  the  scene  of  his  rival's  trimnph 
and  his  own  disgrace.  The  shouts  which  used  to 
wait  on  the  Emperor,  were  now  welcoming  to.'llie 
Tuilleries  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  restored 
King,  who  came  in  character  of  Lieutenant^genenil 
of  the  kingdom ; — ^the  presses,  which  had  so  long  k* 
boured  in  disseminating  the  praises  of  the  Emp^ior^ 
were  now  exerting  all  their  art  and  malice  in  expo» 
sing  his  real  faults,  and  imputing  to  him  such  as  had 
no  existence.  He  was  in  the  condition  of  the  hunts- 
man who  was  devoured  by  his  own  hounds.  y. 

It  was  yet  more  affecting  to  see  courtiers,  depend- 
ents, and  even  domestics,  who  had  lived  in  his 
smiles,  dropping  off  under  different  pretexts  to  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons,  and  provide  finr 
their  own  fortune  in  the  new  world  which  had  com<» 
menced  at  Paris.  It  is  perhaps  in  such  moments, 
that  human  nature  is  seen  in  its  very  worst;  point  of 
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view ;  since  the  basest  and  most,  selfish  points  of  the 
character,  which,  in  the  train  of  ordinary  life,  may  ne* 
yer  be  awakened  into  existence,  show  themselves,  and 
become  the  ruling  principle,  in  such  revolutions.  Men 
are  then  in  the  condition  of  well-bred,  and  decorous 
persons,  transferred  from  an  ordinary  place,  of  meet« 
iog  to  the  whirlpool  of  a  crowd,  in.  which  they  soon 
demean  themselves  with  all  the  selfish  desire  of  theii? 
own  safety  or  convenience,  and  all  the  total. diare* 
gard  for  that  of  others,  which  the  conscious  habits 
of  politeness  have  suppressed,  but  not  eradicated. 
-  Friends  and  retainers  dropt  from  the  unfortunate 
Napoleon,  like  leaves  from  the  fading  tree ;  and  those 
whom  shame  or  commiseration  yet  detained  near  his 
person,  waited  but  some  decent  pretexts,  like  a  rising 
breath  of  wind,  to  sweep  them  also  away. 

.  The  defection  included  all  ranks,  from  Berthier, 
,who  shared  his  bosom  councils,  and  seldom  was  ab- 
sent from  his  side,  to  the  Mameluke  Rustan,  who 
slept  across  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  acted  as 
a  body-guard.  It  would  be  absurd  to  criucise  the 
jQonduct  of  the  poor  African,*  but  the  fact  and  mode 
of  Berthier^s  departure  must  not  escape  notice.  He 
asked  permission  to.  go  to  Paris  about  some  busi- 
fliess,  saying  he  would  return  next  day.  "  He  will 
190^  return,^^  said  Napoleon,  calmly,  to  the  Duke  of 


*  The  man  had  to  plead  his  desire  to  remain  with  his  wifb  and 
family,  rather  than  return  to  a  leyere  personal  thraldom. 
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Bassaiio.^"  What  1*^  eaid  the  mmister,  "  can  these 
be  the  adieus  of  BertTiier  ?" — "  I  tell  you,  yea — he 
will  return  no  more."  The  abdicated  Sovereign  had, 
however,  the  consolation  of  seeing,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  several  faithful  servants  was  only  tried  and 
purified  by  adversity,  as  gold  is  by  fire. 

The  family-connexions,  and  relatives  of  Napoleon, 
as  well  as  his  famitiar  friends,  were  separated  from 
him  in  this  general  wreck.  It  will  not  be  forgotten, 
that  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Paris,  several 
members  of  Napoleon's  administration  set  out  with 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  escape  from  the  ap- 
proaching action.  They  halted  at  Blois,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Joseph,  and  other  members  of  the 
Buonaparte  family.  For  some  lime  this  reunion  main- 
tained the  character  and  language  of  a  council  of  Re- 
gency, dispersed  proclamations,  and  endeavoured  to 
act  as  a  government  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Paris, 
and  the  subsequent  events,  disposed  Joseph  and  Je- 
rome Buonaparte  to  remove  themselves  to  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Loire.  But  Maria  Louisa  refu- 
sed to  accompany  them,  and  while  the  point  was  yet 
contested,  Count  Schouwalow,  one  of  the  Austrian 
ministers,  arrived  to  take  her  under  his  protection. 
The  ephemeral  Regency  then  broke  up,  and  fled  in 
different  directions ;  the  brothers  of  Buonaparte 
taking  the  direction  of  Switzerland,  while  Cardi- 
nal Fesch  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  retreated  to 
Rome. 
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llfam  Louisa  mode  more  ihan  one  effort  to  joiit 
her  husband,  but  tJiey  were  diacoiirag«it  oa  the  part 
of  Napoleon  himself,  who,  while  he  continued  to 
ruminate  on  renewing  the  war,  could  not  desire  to 
have  the  Empress  along  with  him  in  such  an  advea. 
ture.  Shortly  aflerwards,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
vi^ted  his  daughter  -and  het  son,  then  at  Rambouil- 
)et,  and  gave  her  to  understand  that  ahe  waa,foi' 
some  time  at  least,  to  retuain  separate  from  her  huH- 
band,  and  that  her  son  and  site  were  to  return  to  Vi- 
enna along  with  him.  She  returned,  therefore,  to 
her  father's  protection. 

It  must  be  also  here  mentioned,  as  an  extraordi- 
nary addition  to  thia  tale  of  calamity,  that  Josephine, 
the  former  wife  of  Buonaparte,  did  not  long  survive 
his  downfall.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Obi-woman  <^ 
Martinico  had  spoke  truth;  for  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  parted  from  the  sharer  of  his  early  for- 
tunes, his  grandeur  was  on  the  wane,  and  her  death 
took  place  but  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  his  being 
dethroned  and  exiled.  The  Emperor  of  Husaia  hod 
viuted  thia  lady,  and  showed  her  some  attention, 
with  which  Napoleon,  for  reasons  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture, was  extremely  displeased.  She  was  amply  pro- 
vided for  by.  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  but  did  not 
survive  to  reap  anybencfit  from  the  provision^  as  she 
sliortly  aflerwckened  and  died  at  her  beautiful  villa 

E..    She  w«8  buried  on  the  Sdof  Jun«, 
e 
i 
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al  the  village  of  Uuel.  A  vast  number  of  the  lower 
claas  attended  the  obsequies ;  for  she  had  well  deeer- 
ved  the  title  of  patroness  of  the  poor. 

While  we  endeavour  to  sum  the  mass  of  misfor- 
lanea  with  which  Buonaparte  was  overwhelmed  at 
this  crisis,  it  seems  as  if  Fortune  had  been  deter- 
mined to  show  that  she  did  not  intend  to  reverse  the 
lot  of  humanity,  even  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
been  so  long  her  favourite,  but  that  she  retained  the 
power  of  depressing  the  obscure  soldier,  whom  she 
had  raised  to  be  almost  King  of  Europe,  in  a  de- 
gree as  humiliating  as  his  exaliation  had  been  splen- 
did. All  that  three  years  before  seemed  inalienable 
from  his  person,  was  now  reversed.  The  victor  was 
defeated,  the  monarch  was  dethroned,  the  ransom- 
er  of  prisoners  was  in  captivity,  the  general  was  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  the  master  abandoned  by  his 
domestics,  the  brother  parted  from  his  brethren,  the 
husband  severed  from  the  wife,  and  the  father  lorn 
from  his  only  child.  To  console  him  for  the  fairest 
and  largest  empire  that  ambition  ever  lorded  it  over, 
he  had,  with  the  mock  name  of  Kmperor,  a  petty 
isle,  to  which  he  was  to  retire,  accompanied  by  the 
pity  of  such  friends  as  dared  express  their  feelings, 
the  unrepressed  execrations  of  many  of  his  former 
subjects,  who  refused  to  regard  his  present  humilia- 
tion as  an  amends  for  what  he  had  made  them  suf- 
fer during  his  power,  and  the  ill-concealed  triumph 
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of  the  enemies  into  whose  hands  he  had  been  deli* 
Tered. 

A  Roman  would  hare  seen,  in  these  accumulated 
disifeters,  a  hint  to  direct  his  swbrd^s  point  against 
hhi  breast ;  a  man  of  better  faith  would  ha^e  turn* 
ed  his  eye  back  on  his  own  conduct,  and  having 
reftd,  in  his  misuse' of  prosperity,  the  original  source 
of -diiose  calamities,  would  have 'remained  pfttient  and 
ooDtrite  under  the  consequences  of  his  ambition^  Na« 
p^di^n  belonged  to  the  Roman  school  of  philosophy ; 
ami  it  is  confidently  reported,  especially  by  Baron 
FaiiD,  his  secretary,  though  it  has  not  been  univei*. 
sally  believed,  that  he  designed,  at  this  extremity, 
to  escape  from  life  by  an  act  of  suicide. 

The  Emperor,  according  to  this  account,  had 
earned  with  him,  ever  since  the  retreat  from  Mcms- 
oow,  a  packet  containing  a  preparation  of  opium, 
made  up  in  the  same  manner  with  that  used  by 
Condorcet  for  self-destruction.  His  valet-de-'cham« 
bre^in  thenight  betwixt  the  12th  and  18th  of  April, 
heard  him  arise  and  pour  something  into  a  glass  of 
water,  drink,  and  return  to  bed.  In  a  short  time  b£» 
terwards,  the  man^s  attention  was  called  by  sobs  and 
stifled  groans— -an  alarm  took  place  in  the  chateau 
— Mome  of  the  prinapal  persons  were  roused,  and 
repaired  to  Kapoleon^s  chamber.  Yvan,  the  sur* 
geon  who  had  procured  him  the  pcison,  ^  was  also 
summoned ;  but  hearing  the  Emperor  complain  that 
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the  operation  of  the  potioD  was  not  quick  enouglii 
he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  and  fled  from  tbc 
palace  at  fuU  gallop.  Napoleon  took  the  remedies 
recommended,  and  a  long  £t  of  stupor  ensued,  with 
profnse  perspiration.  He  awakened  mudi  exhaust- 
ed, and  surprised  at  finding  himself  still  alive;  fae 
said  aloud,  after  a  few  moments^  reflection,  "  Fate 
will  not  have  it  so,"  and  afierwards  appeared'  re- 
conciled to  undergo  his  destiny,  without  similar  at- 
tempts at  personal  Violence.  There  is,  a3  we  have 
slready  hinted,  a  diflerence  of  opinion  concemiiig 
the  cause  of  Napoleon's  illness,  some  imputing  it 
to  indigestion.  The  fact  of  his  having  been  very 
much  indisposed  is,  however,  indisputable.  A  gene- 
ra! of  the  highest  distinction  transacted  bus'mess  with 
Napoleoa  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  He 
seemed  pale  and  dejected,  as  from  recent  and  ex- 
hausting illness.'  His  only  dress  was  a  night-gown 
and  Blipper3,and  he  drank  from  lime  to  time  a  quao' 
tity  of  tisan,  Or  some  such  liquid,  which  was  placed 
beside  liimi-  saying'he  had  sufibred  severely  duiing 
the  night,-  but  that  his  complaint  had  left  him. 

'After  this  crisis,  and  having  ratified  the  treaty 
which  his  Marescbals  had  made  for  him,  Napole<Hi 
appeared  more  at  his  ease  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time  before,  and  convfersed  frankly  with  his  attend- 
ants upon  the  afl^aira 'of  France. 
v'Ho  owned,  that,'fifter'Alli  the  government  of  the 
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iBourbons  would  besl  cuit  France,  as  tending  toire- 
concile  all  parties,  "l.ouis,'"  he  said,  *'  has  talents 
and  means ;  be  is  old  and  infirm ;  he  will  not,  I  think, 
choose  to  give  his  name  to  a.  bad  reign.  If  he  is 
wise,  be  will  oacupy  my  bed,  and  content  himself 
with  changing  the  sheets.  But,"  he  continued,  "  he 
must  treat  the  army  well,  and  take  care  not  to  look 
back  on  the  past,  otherwise  his  reign  will  be  of  brief 
endurance." 

He  also  mentioned  the  inviolability  of  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains,  as  the  woof  upon  whicli  the 
whole  web  depended ;  cut  one  thread  of  it,  he  said, 
and  the  whole  will  be  unrawDed.  Of  the  ancient  nOr 
blesse  and  people  of  fashion,  he  spoke  in  embittered 
language,  saying  they  were  an  Engligh  colony  in  the 
midst  of  France^  who  de^ed.  only  their  own  privi- 
leges, and  would  act  as  readily  for  as  against  him. 

"  If  I  were  in  Louis's  situation,"  he  said,  "  I 
would  not  keep  up  the.  Imperial  Gtiard.  ,1  myself 
have  treated  them  too  well,  not  to  have  insured  thar 
attachment;  and  it  will  be  Im  policy  to  dismiss 
tbem,  ^viog  good  pensions  to  such  officers  and  sol- 
diers as  dioose  to  retire  from  service,  and  preferment 
in  the  line  to  others  who  incline  to  remain.  This 
done,  he  should  choose  another  guard  from  the  ar- 
my  at  large," 

After  these  remarkable  observations,  which,  in 
fact,  contained  an  anticipation  of  much  that  after. 
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wards  took  place.  Napoleon  looked  around  upon  his 
officers,  and  made  them  the  following  exhorta&m: 
— *'  Gentlemen,  when  I  remain  no  longer  with  700, 
and  when  you  haye  another  government,  it  will  be* 
come  you  to  attach  yourselyes  to  it  frankly,  and 
serve  it  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me  I  ie» 
quest,  and  even  command  you  to  do  this ;  therefore, 
all  who  desire  leave  to  go  to  Paris  have  my  penom- 
sion  to  do  so,  and  those  who  remain  here  will  do  wdl 
to  send  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  of  the 
Bourbons.^^  Yet,  while  Napoleon  used  this  manfbl 
and  beeoming  language  to  his  followers,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  change  of  government,  it  is  clear  that 
tiiere  lurked  in  his  bosom  a  persuasicm  that  the 
Bourbons  were  surrounded  with  too  many  difficul* 
ties  to  be  able  to  surmount  them,  and  that  Destiny 
had  still  in  reserve  for  him  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  annals  of  Europe. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Macdonald,  whose  part 
in  the  abdication  we  have  mentioned,  he  expressed 
himself  warmly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  regretting 
that  he  had  not  mwe  early  known  his  value,  and  pro- 
posed he  should  accept  a  parting  gift.  <^  It  is  only^ 
he  said,  anticipating  the  Mareschal's  objections,/*  the 
present  of  a  soldier  to  his  comrade.^^  And  indeed 
it  was  chosen  with  great  delicacy,  being  a  beautiful 
Turkish  sabre,  which  Napoleon  had  himself  received 
from  Ibrahim  Bey  while  in  Egypt 
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.  Napoleon  hxviDg  iK>w  refogned  bimflelf  cntifel J  to 
Jxm  iate^  whether  for  good  or  «Til,  prepared,  on  the 
•SOth  April,  to  depart  for  bts  place  of  retreat.     But 
.firsty  be  had  the  paiDful  task  of  bidding  farewdl  to 
;lhe  body  in  the  universe  most  attached  to  him,  and 
te  which  he  was  probably  most  attaehed,-«*his  oele* 
Jbmted  Imperial  Guard.    Such  of  them  as  could  be 
ifiolkcted  were  drawn  out  before  him  in  review.  Some 
mtural  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  his  features 
bad  the  marks  of  strong  emotion  while  reviewing  for 
the  last  time,  as  he  must  then  have  thought  likdiy, 
the  companions  of  so  many  victories.  He  advanced  to 
them  on  horseback,  dismounted,  and  took  his  solemn 
leave.  ^*  All  Europe,^  he  said,  *^  had  armed  against 
him ;  France  herself  had  deserted  him,  and  chosen 
another  dynasty.   He  might,^  he  said,  '^  have  main* 
tained  with  his  soldiers  a  civil  war  of  years,  but  it 
would  have  rendered  France  unhappy.  Be  faithful,^ 
heccmtinued,  (and  the  words  were  remarkable,)  *'  to 
the  new  sovereign  whom  France  has  chosen.  Do  not 
lament  my  fate;  I  will  always  be  happy  while  I  know 
you  are  so.     I  could  have  died—nothing  was  easier 
— 4mt  I  will  always  follow  the  road  of  honour.     I 
will  record  with  my  pen  the  deeds  we  have  done  to- 
gether.    I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  1  embrace 
your  general,^ — (he  pressed  the  general  to  his  bo- 
som.)— **  Bring  hither  the  eagle,'' — (he  embraced 
the  standard,  and  concluded,)—**  Beloved  eagle. 
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jDfty.ihe  kiast^I  be«tow;on  you^oDg  reAoiiii4«iB  the 
hearts  of .  ttiA  brave  I^^Adieu,  fnjU'Chiidraii— Adieu, 
my  biaye  fioinpaiiions,«-^Surroiui4  me  once  more^ 
Adieu^^t  Ikowiied  in.grief^  >the  veteran  soldieFS 
heard  the  fiirewell  of  their  dethroned  leader ;  sighs 
and  murmurs  broke  from  their,  rapksi  but  the  emo* 
tion*buvstout  in  no  threats  or  remonstrances.  They 
appeared  rengnedio  the  loss  of  their  general^  and 
to  jrield,  like  him,  to  necessity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
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CommiasUmers  appointed  to  escort  Napoleon^He  leaves  Fon- 
tainbleau  on  the  20th  April, — His  interview  with  Atigereau 
at  Valence.-^Ejppressions  of  popular  dislike  towards  Na^ 
pcieon  in  the  South  qf  Franee-^Fearsffor  his  personal  safe* 
ty.^^His  own  alarm,  agitation,  and  precautions.'^He  arm 
rives  at  Fretjus^^and  embarks  on  hoard  the  Undaunted,  with 
the  British  and  Austrian  Commissioners.^^Arrives  at  Elba 
on  ^h  Mag-^^nd  lands  at  Porto  Ferrajo* 

'  Upon  his  unpleasant  journey^  Napoleon  was  at- 
tended by  Bertrand  and  Drouet,  honourably  faidifiil 
to  the  adverse  fortunes  of  the  master  who  had  been 
thdr  benefactor  when  in  prosperity.  Four  delegates 
from  the  allied  powers^  aecompanied  him  to  his  new 
dominions.  Their  names  were^— -General  Schouwa- 
loff,  on  the  part  of  Russia ;  the  Austrian  Greneral 
Kohler ;  Colonel  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  as  representing 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  General  Baron  Truchsess 
Waldboarg,  as  the  commissioner  of  Prussia.  Napo- 
leon received  the  three  first  with  much  personal  dvi- 
lity,  but  seemed  to  resent  the  presence  of  the  reprt- 
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sentatiTe  of  Prussia,  a  country  which  had  been  at  one 
time  the  subject  of  his  scorn,  and  always  of  his  ha- 
tred. It  galled  him  that  she  should  assume  an  im- 
mediate share  in  deciding  upon  his  fate. 

He  received  the  English  commissioner  with  par^ 
ticular  expressions  of  esteem,  saying  he  desired  to 
pass  to  Elba  in  an  English  vessel,  and  was  pleased 
to  have,  the  escort  of  an  English  officer.  *^  Yova  na« 
tion,^  he  said,  '^  has  an  elevated  character,  for  whidi 
I  have  the  highest  esteem.  I  desired  to  raise  Ae 
French  people  to  such  a  pitch  of  sentiment,  but  J^ 
He  stopt,  and  seemed  affected.  He  spoke  with 
much  civility  to  the  Austrian  General  Kohler,  but 
expressed  himself  somewhat  bitterly  on  the  subject 
of  Russia.  He  even  hinted  to  the  Austrian,  that 
should  he  not  be  satisfied  with  his  reception  in  Elba, 
he  might  possiUy  choose  to  retire  to  Great  Britain; 
and  asked  General  Kohler,  whether  he  thought  he 
would  not  receive  protection  from  them.  *^  Yes, 
sire,^  replied  the  Austrian,  '^  the  more  readily,  that 
your  majesty  has  never  made  war  in  that  country.^ 

Napoleon  proceeded  to  give  a  farewell  audiience  to 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  seemed  nettled  when  an 
aide-de-camp,  on  the  part  of  General  Bertrand,  an- 
nounced that  the  hour  fixed  for  departing  was  arri- 
ved. "  Good,**  he  said.  "  This  is  something  new.-^ 
Since  when  is  it  thai  our  motions  have  been  regular 
led  by  the  watch  of  the  Grand  Mareschal  ?  We  will 
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not  depart  till  it  is  our  pleasure-— perhaps  we  will  not 
depart  at  alL**^  This,  however,  was  only  a  momen* 
tary  sally  of  impatience. 

Napoleon  left  Fontainbleau  the  20th  April  1814, 
at  dereii  o'^cloek  in  the  morning.  His  retinue  oocu- 
"pied  fourteen  carriages,  and  required  relays  of  thirty 
pairs  of  post-horses.  On  the  journey,  at  least  during 
its  ocHnmencement,  he  affected  a  sort  of  publicity, 
sending  for  the  public  authorities  of  towns,  and  in- 
vestigating into  the  state  of  the  place,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  on  form^  occasions.  The  cries  of  Vive  TEm- 
pereur  were  frequently  heard,  and  seemed  to  give 
him  fresh  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mayors 
and  sub-prefects,  whom  he  interrogated  concerning 
the  decay  of  many  of  the  towns,  displeased  him  by 
ascribing  the  symptoms  of  dilapidation  to  the  war,  or 
the  conscription ;  and  in  several  places  the  people 
wore  the  white  cockade,  and  insulted  his  passage  with 
shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi. 

.  In  a  small  barrack  near  Valence,  Napoleon,  upon 
24th  April,  met  Augereau,  his  old  companion  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  and  in  some  degree  his  tutor  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  Mareschal  had  resented  some 
of  the  reflections  which  occurred  in  the  bulletins, 
censuring  his  operations  for  the  protection  of  Lyons. 
When,  therefore,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  on  the  recent  change,  he  announced  Napoleon 
as  one  who  had  brought  on  his  own  ruin,  and  yet 
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dared  nut  die,  An  angry  interview  took  place,  and  the 
roUowiug  words  are  said  to  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  : — "  I  have  thy  proclamation,"  sidd  Na- 
iwleon.  "  Thou  hast  betrayed  me." — "  Sire,"  replied 
the  Marcschal,  "  it  ii  you  who  have  betrayed  France 
and  the  army,  by  sacrificing  both  to  a  frantic  spirit  of 
ambition.'" — "  Thou  hast  chosen  thyself  a  new  mas- 
ter," said  Napoleon.—"  I  have  no  account  to  render 
to  you  on  that  score,"  replied  the  general. — '*  Thou 
hast  no  courage,"  replied  Buonaparte. — *'  'Tia  thou 
hast  none,"  replied  the  general ;  and  turned  his  back, 
without  any  mark  of  respect,  on  his  late  master.* 

At  Montelimort,  the  enled  Emperor  heard  the 
last  expressions  of  regard  and  sympathy.  He  was 
now  approaching  Provence,  a  region  of  which  he 
had  never  possessed  the  affections,  and  was  greet- 
ed with  execrations  and  cries  of,—"  Perish  the 
Tyrant" — "  Down  with  the  butcher  of  our  children !" 
Matters  looked  worse  as  they  advanced.  On  Mon- 
day, 25th  April,  when  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  having  set 
out  before  Napoleon,  arrived  at  Avignon,  the  oSi- 
cer  upon  guard  anxiously  inquired  if  the  escort  at- 
tending the  Emperor  was  of  strength  sufficient  to  le- 


"  Itlner^rc  de  Buonaparte,  p.  35.  Augereau  was  an  old  repub. 
lican,  anil  bad  been  ready  to  oppose  Buonaparte  oa  Itie  <Ia/  he  dut> 
lolved  the  LcgislatiiB  Dody,  lie  Bubiuitted  to  him  during  Ijii 
ri'iKQ,  but  WM  a  ecverc  ccnsunr  of  lili  eiccBiive  lore  of  cooqactliBB 
S«  Vol.  VII.  pp.  402-49;!.  "-"    '"■   
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fiist  a  popular  disturbaiice,  nhicii  was  already  on 
foot  St  the  news  of  his  arrivaL  The  EDglish  com- 
mieaioncr  entreated  him  to  protect  the  passage  of  Na- 
poleon by  every  means  possible.  It  iraa  agreed  tbat 
the  fresh  horses  should  be  posted  at  a  different  quar- 
ter of  the  town  from  that  where  it  was  natural  to  have 
expected  the  change.  Yet  the  mob  discovered  and 
surrounded  them,  and  it  was  with  diflicuhy  that  N»- 
piJeon  was  saved  from  popular  fury.  Similar  dangers 
attended  him  elsewhere,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  as- 
sassination, the  Es-Ernperor  of  France  was  obliged 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  postilion,  or  a  domestic,  an- 
xiously altering  from  time  to  time  the  mode  of  his 
dress ;  ordering  the  servants  to  smoke  iin  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  inviting  the  commissioners,  who  travel- 
led with  him,  to  whistle  or  sing,  that  the  incensed 
people  might  not  be  aware  who  was  in  the  carnage. 
At  Orgon,  the  mob  brought  Iwfore  him  hU  own  efHgy 
dabbled  wi^  blood,  and  stopped  his  carriage  till  they 
displayed  it  before  his  eyes ;  and,  in  short,  from  Avig- 
non  to  La  Calade,  he  was  grossly  insulted  in  every 
town  and  village,  and,  but  for  the  anxious  interference 
of  the  commissioners,  he  would  probably  have  been 
torn  to  pieces.  The  imkindness  of  the  people  seemed 
to  make  much  impression  on  him.  He  even  shed  tears. 
He  showed  also  more  fear  of  assassination  than  seem- 
ed consistent  with  his  approved  courage ;  but  it  must 
Cd,  that  the  danger  was  of  a  new  and  pe- 
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culiarly  horrible  description,  and  calculated  to  tpfA 
many  to  whom  the  terrors  of  a  field  of  battle  were  fi»* 
miliar.  The  bravest  soldier  might  shudder  at  a  death 
like  that  of  the  De  Witts.  At  La  Calade  he  was 
equally  nervous,  and  exhibited  great  fear  of  poison. 
When  he  reached  Aiz,  precautions  were  taken  by 
detachments  of  gens  d'^armes,  as  well  as  by  parties,  of 
the  allied  troops,  to  ensure  his  pei^onal  safety.*  At  a 
chateau  called  BouilUdou,  he  had  an  interview  wi^ 
his  sbter  Pauline.  The  curiosity  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  two  or  three  females,  made  them  also  feid 
their  way  to  his  presence.  They  saw  a  gentlemad 
in  an  Austrian  uniform.  *'  Whom  do  you  wish  to  se^ 
ladies  P**— "  The  Emperor  Napoleon.'*—"  I  am  Nai 
poleon."" — "  You  jest,  sir,*  replied  the  ladies.-^ 
^*  What !  I  suppose  you  expected  to  see  me  look  mote 
mischievous  ?  Oh  yes— -confess  that,  since  fortune  is 
adverse  to  me,  I  must  look  like  a  rascal,  a  miscreant, 
a  tnigand.  But  do  you  know  how  all  this  has  happen* 
ed  ?  Merely  because  I  wished  to  place  France  above 
England."* 
At  Iragth  he  arrived  at  Frgus,  the  very  port  that 


*  This,  indeed,  had  been  previously  arranged,  as  troops  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  posted  for  his  protection  at  Grenoble,  Ghip, 
and  Sisteron,  being  the  road  by  which  he  was  expected  to  lisye  tni- 
velled  {  but,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  try  an  experiment  on  his  p<Ki 
pularity,  he  took  the  route  we  have  detailed. 
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reeeiYed  him,  when,  oomiiig  from  Egjrpt,  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  commencing  that  astonishing  career,  now 
about  to  terminate,  to  all  earthly  appearance,  at  the 
raj  pdnt  from  which  he  had  started.  He  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  solitary  apartment,  which  he  traversed 
with  impatiadt  and  hasty  steps,  sometimes  pausing  to 
watch  from  the  window  the  arrival  of  the  vesselc^  one 
of  wluch  was  to  transport  him  from  France,  as  it  then 
seemed,  for  ever.  The  French  frigate,  the  Dryade, 
and  a  hng  cidled  the  Inconstant,  had  come  from  Tou- 
kp  to  Frejus,  and  lay  ready  to  perform  this  duty. 
But,  reluctant  perhaps  to  sail  under  the  Bourbon  flag^ 
Napoleon  preferred  embarking  on  board  his  Britan- 
nic MajestyVi  ship  the  Undaunted,  commanded  by 
Captain  Usher.  This  vessel  being  placed  at  the  di« 
rectiouof  the  British  commissioner.  Sir  Niel  Camp- 
belly  he  readily  acquiesced  in  Napoleon''s  wish  to  have 
his  passage  in  her  to  Elba.  It  was  eleven  at  night  on 
the  28th  ere  he  finally  embarked,  under  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.  ^^  Adieu,  Caesar,  and  his  fortune,^^ 
said  the  Russian  envoy.  The  Austrian  and  British 
commissioners  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage.* 


*  The  Prussian  Commissioner  wrote  an  account  of  their  journey, 
caUed  Itineraire  de  Bonaparte,  jusqu^^  son  embarquement  k  Frejus, 
Paris,  1815.  The  facts  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  his 
fiOow-travellers.  Napoleon  always  reckoned  the  pamphlet  of  Oene- 
nd  Tniehsess  Waldbourg,  together  with  the  account  of  De  Pradt's 
EmlmBsy  to  Poland,  as  the  works  calculated  to  do  him  most  injury. 
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During  ilic  pftssago,  Uiiunapartc  seemed  to  tecorer 
his  spirits,  and  conversed  nitli  great  frankness  and 
vafte  mill  Captain  Usher  and  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
The  subject  cliiefly  led  to  high-coloured  statement!) 
of  the  schemes  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
tinexecuted,  with  severe  strictures  on  his  enemies, 
and  Rinch  contempt  for  their  means  of  oppoBition, 
The  following  particulars  are  amusing,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  have  never  appeared : — 

Ho  was  inquisitive  about  the  discipline  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  he  commended  highly,  but  assured  Cap- 
tain Usher,  that  had  bis  power  lasted  for  five  yeara 
longer,  he  would  have  had  three  hundred  sail  of  the 
line.  Captain  Usher  naturally  asked  bow  they  were 
to  be  manned.  Napoleon  replied,  that  he  had  resol- 
ved on  a  naval  conscription  in  all  the  sea-purta  and 
sea-coast  frontier  of  France,  which  would  man  in« 
fleet,  wliich  was  to  be  exercised  in  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
until  fit  for  going  to  the  open  sea.  The  Britbh  of- 
ficer scarce  suppressed  a  smile  as  he  replied,  that  the 
marine  conscripts  would  make  a  sony  figure  in  a  gale 
of  wind. 

To  the  Austrian  envoy,  Napoleon's  constant  sub- 
ject was  the  enlarged  power  of  Russia,  which,  if  she 
could  by  any  means  unite  Poland  into  a  healthful 


Ftthaps  he  was  sdisibie  that  during  thujouiaeyhu  Iiad  bulmvcd  bt- 
neaib  Uie  chaTaclnr  of  a  hero,  or  perhapn  he  disliked  ihc  publica- 
tion of  ilewils,  which  inferred  hia  extreme  unpopuUrii?  in  the  Soulli 
of  Fraticr. 
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imd  integnX  patt  of  her  anny,  would,  be  stated, 
orerwhelitt  Europe. 

On  ft  subiequent  occasion,  the  Emperor  favoured 
hiA  aitditors'  ^th  a  new  and  curious  history  of  the 
lefiewd  of  tli6  iTair  with  England.  Accordmg  to  this 
ediliM,  t\a  Isk  of  Malta  was  a  mere  pretext.  Short- 
ly  after  Ae  peace  of  Amiens,  he  said,  Mr  Ad- 
diiiglaii,  then  tite  English  Prime  Minister j  proposed 
to  him  a  renewal  of  Mr  Fitti%  oommerdal  treaty  with 
Vtmtt ;  Vat  that  he,  Napoledn,  dedrous  to  encou- 
n^  the  interior  industry  of  Franoe^  had  reftised  to 
enttf*  into  such  a  treaty,  excepting  upon  terms  of  re- 
dpiooity ;  namely,  that  if  France  r^ceiyed  so  many 
millioBB  of  English  import,  England  was  to  be  obli- 
ged-to  take  in  return  die  same  quantity  of  French 
pioductions.  These  terms  were  declined  by  Mr  Ad- 
dingtcm,  da  which  Napoleon  declared  there  should 
be  no  treaQr  at  all,  unless  his  principles  were  adopt- 
ed. *^  Then,^  replied  Mr  Addington,  as  quoted  by 
Buonaparte^  '^^  there  must  be  hostilities ;  for,  unless 
thie  pitople  of  England  have  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce on  the  terms  they  are  accustomed  to,  they  will 
force  me  to  dedare  war.^ — And  the  war  took  place 
accordingly,  of  which,  he  again  averred,  England^s 
determination  to  recover  the  advantages  of  the  treaty 
ef  commerce  between  Vergennes  and  Pitt,  was  the 
real  cause. 

^^  iVocp,^  he  ccmtinued,  kindling  as  he  spoke, 
•*  England  has  no  power  which  can  oppose  her  sys- 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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tcm.  She  can  pursue  it  without  limits.  There  will 
be  a  treaty  on  very  unequal  terms,  which  will  not 
afford  due  encouragement  to  the  manufiictores  of 
France.  The  Bourbons  are  poor  devils  ^  he 
checked  himself, — *^  they  are  Grand  Seigneurs,  con* 
tent  to  return  to  their  estates  and  draw  their  rents ; 
but  if  the  people  of  France  see  that,  and  become 
discontented,  the  Bourbons  will  be  turned  off  in  six 
months.*^  He  seemed  agun  to  recollect  himself  like 
one  who  thinks  he  has  spoken  too  much,  and  was  pe^ 
ceptibly  more  reserved  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  curious  ebullition  was  concocted  according  to 
Napoleon^s  peculiar  manner  of  blending  what  mi(^ 
be  true  in  his  narrative,  with  what  was  intended  to 
forward  his  own  purpose,  and  mingling  it  with  so 
much  falsehood  and  delusion,  that  it  resemUed  what 
the  English  poet  says  of  the  Catholic  Plot, 

^*  Some  truth  there  was,  but  mix'd  and  dash*d  with  lies." 

It  is  probable  that,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Lord  Sidmouth  might  have  wished  to  renew  the 
commercial  treaty ;  but  it  is  absolutely  false  that  Na- 
poleon^s  declining  to  do  so  had  any  effect  upon  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  His  prophecy  that  his  own 
downfall  would  be  followed  by  the  English  urging 
upon  France  a  disadvuitageous  commercial  treaty, 
has  proved  equally  false ;  and  it  is  singular  enough 
that  he  who,  on  board  the  Undaunted,  declared,  that 
entering  into  such  a  measure  would  be  the  destruc* 
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tion  of  the  Bourbons,  should,  while  at  St  Helena,  ri- 
dicule and  censure  Lord  Castlareagh  for  not  having 
secured  to  Sritain  that  commercial  supremacy,  the 
grantkig  of  which  he  had  represented  as  the  probable 
cause  of  such  a  result  Thus  did  his  colouring,  if  not 
his  fiifits^  change  accordbg  to  the  mood  of  the  mo- 

WhUe  on  board  the  Undaunted,  Napoleon  npcke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
outwitted  and  defeated  the  allies  diuring  the  last 
campiugn.  ^^  The  Silesian  army,^  he  said,  '^  had 
given  him  most  trouble*  The  old  devil,  Blucher^ 
was  no  sooner  defeated  than  he  was  willing  to 
fight  agiin.''^  But  he  considered  his  victory  over 
Schwartsenberg  as  certain,  save  for  the  defection  of 
Masmont.  Much  more  he  said,  wkh  great  appa- 
rent frankness,  and  seemed  desirous  to  make  him^* 
self  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  his  companions  on 
board.  Even  the  seamen,  who  at  first  regarded 
him  with  wonder,  mixed  with  suspicion,  did  not  es* 
cape  the  charm  of  his  affability,  by  which  they  were 
soon  won  over,  all  excepting  the  boatswain  Hinton,. 
a  tar  of  the  old  school,  who  could  never  hear  the 
Emperor^s  praises  without  muttermg  the  vulgar  but 
expressive  phrase,  "  Humlmgy* 


*  The  honest  boatswain,  however,  could  understand  and  yalue 
what  was  solid  in  Napoleon*s  merits.  As  he  had  to  return  tlnmki 
in  name  of  the  ship's  company,  for  200  louis  with  which  the  £m« 
perar  piesented  them,  he  wished  ^'  bi»  honoor  good  health,  and  bet. 
ler  luck  the  next  time.*' 
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With  the  same  good-humour,  Napoleon  admitted 
any  slight  jest  which  might  be  passed,  eren  at  his 
own  expense.  When  off  Corsica,  he  proposed  that 
Captain  Usher  should  fire  a  gun  to  bring-to  a  fish- 
ing-boat, from  which  he  hoped  to  hear  some  news. 
Captain  Usher  excused  himself,  saying,  sudi  an  act 
of  hostility  towards  a  neutral  woul4  denationalize 
her,  in  direct  contradiction  of  Napoleon^s  doctrine 
oonceming  the  rights  of  nations.  The  Empetor 
laughed  heartily.  At  another  time,  he  amused  him- 
self by  supposing  what  admhraUe  caricaturea  Us 
voyage  would  give  rise  to  in  London.  He  seemed 
wonderfully  fiimiliar  with  that  species  of  satire,  though 
so  peculiarly  English. 

Upon  the  4th  of  May,  when  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  principal  town  of  Elbay 
which  has  a  very  fine  harbour,  they  found  the  island 
in  some  confusion.  The  inhabitants  had  been  re« 
cently  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French, 
which  had  been  quieted  by  the  governor  and  the 
troops  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment. This  state  of  things  naturally  increased 
Napoleon^s  apprehensions,  which  had  never  entirely 
subsided  since  the  dangers  he  underwent  in  Pro- 
vence. Even  on  board  the  Undaunted,  he  had  re* 
quested  that  a  sergeant  of  marines  might  sleep  each 
night  on  the  outside  of  his  cabin-door,  a  trusty  do- 
mestic also  mountmg  guard  within.  He  now  show- 
ed isome  unwillingness,  when  they  made  the  island, 
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to  the  ship  nmning  right  under  the  batteries ;  and 
when  he  first  landed  in  the  morning,  it  was  at  an 
early  hour,  and  in  disguise,  having  previously  ob- 
tained from  Captiun  Usher,  a  sergeant^s  party  of  ma« 
rines  to  attend  him. 

Having  returned  on  board  to  breakfast,  after  his 
incognito  visit  to  his  island,  the  Emperor  of  Elba, 
as  he  may  now  be  styled,  went  on  shore  in  form, 
about  two  o^clock,  with  the  commissioners,  receiving, 
at  leaving  the  Undaunted,  a  royal  salute.  On  the 
beach,  he  was  received  by  the  governor,  prefect, 
and  other  official  persons,  with  such  means  of  honour 
as  they  possessed,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  wretched  band 
of  fiddlers.  The  people  welcomed  him  with  many 
shouts.  The  name  of  Buonaparte  had  been  unpo- 
pular among  them  as  Emperor  of  France,  but  they 
anticipated  considerable  advantages  from  his  resi- 
dbg  among  them  as  their  own  particular  sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  XI L 

Elbar^Napokcn'%  mods  ofUJe  and  occupation  there.'^JEjffbctf 
produced  by  his  residence  at  Elba  upon  the  adjoining  Kin^ 
dom  of  Italy » — He  is  visited  by  his  Mother  and  ^e  Prin- 
cess PauHne^-and  by  a  Polish  Lady^^Sir  Nia  CampMl 
ike  only  Commissioner  left  at  Elba. — Napoleon's  Canverso' 
tions  on  the  State  of  Europe. — His  pecuniary  Difficulties^ 
and  fears  of  Assassination — His  impatience  under  these 
causes  of  complaint, — Motley  nature  of  his  Court-^ffe 
withdraws  himself  within  Court-forms  from  intercourse 
with  Sir  Niel  Campbell. — Symptoms  of  some  approaching 
crisis. — A  part  qf  the  Old  Guard  disbanded,  who  return  to 
France. — Napoleon  escapes  from  Elba. — Fruitlese  punwt 
by  Sir  Niel  Campbell. 

Elba,  to  the  limits  of  which  the  mighty  empire 
of  Napoleon  was  now  contracted,  is  an  island  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  about  sixty  miles  in 
circumference.  The  air  is  healthy,  excepting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  salt  marshes.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  and,*  having  all  the  florid  vegetation 
of  Italy,  is,  in  general,  of  a  romantic  character.  It 
produces  little  grain,  but  exports  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  wines ;  and  its  iron  ore  has  been  famous 
since  the  days  of  Virgil,  who  describes  Elba  as. 

Insula  inexhaustis  chalybum  generosa  metallis. 

There  are  also  other  mineral  podoctions.  The 
island  boasts  two  good  harbours,  and  is  liberally  pro- 
ductive of  vines,  olives,  fruits  and  maise.  Perhaps, 
if  an  empire  could  be  supposed  to  exist  within  such 
a  brief  i^ce,  Elba  possesses  so  much  both  of  beauty 
aad  variety,  as  might  constitute  the  scene  of  a  sum- 
mer-night's dream  of  sovereignty.  Buonaparte  seem- 
ed to  lend  himself  to  the  illusion,  as,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Niel  Campbell,  he  rode  in  his  usual  exploring 
mood,,  around  the  shores  of  his  little  state.  He  did 
not  fail  to  visit  the  iron  mines,  and  being  informed 
the  annual  produce  was  500,000  francs,  ^'  These 
then,^^  he  said,  ^'  are  mine."'  But  being  reminded 
Aat  he  had  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Where  was  my  head  when 
I  gave  such  a  grant !  But  I  have  made  many  fool- 
ish decrees  of  that  sort."" 

One  or  two  of  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  knelt, 
and  even  prostrated  themselves  when  they  met  him. 
He  seemed  disgusted,  and  imputed  this  humiliating 
degree  of  abasement  to  the  wretchedness  of  thdr  edu- 
cation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks.  On  these 
excursions  he  showed  the  same  apprehension  of  as- 
sassination which  had  marked  his  journey  to  Frejus. 


Two  couriers,  well  armed,  rode  before  bim,  and  ex- 
amined every  Euspicious  spot.  But  as  he  climbed  a 
mountain  above  Ferrajo,  and  eaw  the  ocean  approach 
its  feet  in  almost  every  direction,  the  expresaon  broke 
(rom  him,  accompanied  with  a  good-humoured  smile, 
"  It  must  bo  confessed  my  iale  is  very  little." 

He  professed,  however,  to  be  perfectly  resigned 
to  hb  fate ;  often  spoke  of  himself  as  a  man  politi- 
ctlly  dead,  and  claimed  credit  for  what  he  said  upon 
public  afi'airs,  as  having  no  remaning  interest  in 
them.  He  professed  his  intentions  were,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  science  and  literature.  At 
other  times,  he  said  he  would  live  in  his  little  island, 
like  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  a  country  town  in  England. 
The  character  of  Napoleon,  however,  was  little 
known  to  himself,  if  he  seriously  thought  that  his 
restless  and  powerful  mind  could  be  satisfied  with  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truths,  or  amused  by  the 
leiaurc  of  literary  researcli.  He  compared  his  ab- 
dication to  that  of  Charles  V.,  forgetting  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor's  retreat  was  volunury,  that  he 
had  a  turn  towards  mechanical  pursuits,  and  that 
even  with  these  means  of  solace,  Charles  became 
discontented  with  his  retirement.  The  character  of 
Buonaparte  was,  on  the  contrary,  singularly  opposed 
to  a  state  of  seclusion.  His  propensities  continued 
to  be  exactly  of  the  same  description  at  lillba,  which 
had  so  long  terrified  and  disquieted  Europe. 
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change  the  external  face  of  what  was  around  him ;  to 
imagine  extaisive  alterations,  without  accurately  con- 
sidering  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  to  work  within  his  petty  province  such  al- 
terations as  its  limits  permitted ;  to  resume,  in  shorty 
upon  a  small  scale,  those  changes  which  he  had  at- 
tempted upon  that  which  was  most  magnificait ;  to 
apply  to  Elba  the  system  of  policy  which  he  had 
exercised  so  long  in  Europe,  was  the  only  mode  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  found  amusement  and  exer- 
cise for  the  impatient  energies  of  a  temper,  accustom- 
ed from  his  early  youth  to  work  upon  others,  but  apt 
to  become  lethargic,  sullen,  and  discontented,  when 
it  WIS  compelled,  for  want  of  other  exercise,  to  recoil 
upon  itself. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  residence 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  had  already  planned 
improvements,  or  alterations  and  innovations  at  least, 
which,  had  they  been  to  be  carried  into  execution 
with  the  means  which  he  possessed,  would  have  per- 
haps taken  his  lifetime  to  execute.  It  was  no  won- 
der, indeed,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  speak  the 
word,  and  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  consider  the  im- 
provements which  he  meditated  as  those  which  be- 
came the  head  of  a  great  empire,  that  he  should  not 
have  been  able  to  recollect  that  his  present  operations 
respected  a  petty  islet,  where  magnificence  was  to  be 
limited,  not  only  by  utility,  but  by  the  want  of  funds. 
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In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days*  traveUing^ 
with  the  same  rapidity  which  characterisied  his  mow* 
ments  in  his  firequent  progresses  through  France,  and 
showing  the  same  impatience  of  rest  or  delay,  Napo* 
leon  had  visited  every  spot  in  his  little  island,  mines, 
woods,  salt-marshes,  harbours,  fortifications,  and 
whatever  was  worthy  of  an  instant^a  consideratioB^ 
and  had  meditated  improvements  and  kmovations 
respecting  every  one  of  them.  Till  he  had  done 
this  he  was  impatient  of  rest,  and  having  done  so  he 
lacked  occupation. 

One  of  his  first,  and  perhaps  most  characteristie 
proposals,  was  to  aggrandize  and  extend  his  Lilipii- 
tian  dominions  by  occupation  of  an  uninhaUted  is* 
land,  called  Rianosa,  which  had  been  left  desolate 
on  account  of  the  frequent  descents  of  the  corsairs. 
He  sent  thirty  of  his  guards,  with  ten  of  the  inde- 
pendent company  belonging  to  the  island,  upon  this 
expedition — (what  a  contrast  to  those  which  he  had 
formerly  directed !)  sketched  out  a  plan  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  remarked,  with  complacency,  *^  Europe 
will  say  that  I  have  already  made  a  conquest.'^ 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  Napoleon  had  also 
planned  several  roads,  had  contrived  means  to  convey 
water  from  the  mountains  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  designed 
two  palaces,  one  for  the  country,  the  other  in  the 
city,  a  separate  mansion  for  his  sister  Pauline,  stables 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  a  lazaretto,  build- 
ings for  accommodation  of  the  tunny  fishery,  and  salt- 
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mns  on  a  new  oonstruction  at  Porto  Longone.  Tht 
Emperor  of  Elba  proposed,  also,  purchasing  varknu 
domains,  and  had  the  price  estimated  i  for  the  in- 
clination of  the  proprietor  was  not  reckoned  e«aik 
tial  to  the  transaction.  He  ended  by  establiehing 
four  places  of  residence  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  island ;  and  as  his  amusement  eonsisted  in  con- 
stant change  and  alteration,  he  travelled  from  one 
to  another  with  the  restlessness  of  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
which  springs  frtnn  perch  to  perch,  since  it  is 
prevented  from  winging  the  air,  its  natural  element. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  magnitude  of  the  object  was  not 
so  much  the  subject  of  his  consideration,  providing  it 
atTorded  immediate  scope  for  employing  his  constant 
and  stimulated  desire  of  activity.  He  was  like  the 
thorough-bred  gamester,  who,  deprived  of  the  means 
of  depositing  large  stakes,  will  rather  play  at  small 
game  than  leave  the  table. 

Napoleon  placed  his  court  also  upon  an  ambitious 
scale,  having  more  reference  to  what  he  had  so  long 
been,  than  to  what  he  actually  now  had  been  reduced 
to,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  furniture  and  internal 
accommodations  of  the  imperial  palace  were  meaner 
by  far  than  those  of  an  English  gentleman  of  ordi- 
nary rank.  The  proclamation  of  the  French  go. 
Tcmor,  on  resigning  his  authority  to  Napoleon, 
was  well  and  becomingly  expressed ;  but  the  spinUial 
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■naIM^l^A  of  the  Vicar-geiiend  Anigbi,  a  rdbtiqii  of 
Buonaparte^B,  which  was  desigQed  to  congiatukte 
the  people  of  Elba  on  beoomiiig  the  tuligects.of  the 
Great  Nap<rfeon,  was  extremely  ludicrous.  *^  Ele- 
vated to  the  sublime  honour  of  reoeiving  the  anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord,^  he  described  the  exhaustless  wealth 
which  was  to  flow  in  upon  the  people,  from  the 
strangers  who  came  to  look  upon  the  hero.  The  ex- 
hortation sounded  as  if  the  isle  had  become  the  resi- 
dence of  some  non-descript  animal^  which  wai|  to  be 
shown  for  money. 

The  interior  of  Napoleon's  housdiold,  though  re- 
duced to  thirty-five  persons,  still  held  the  titles,  and 
aflfected  the  rank,  proper  to  an  imperial  pourtt  of 
which  it  will  be  presently  seen  the  petty  j^overeign 
made  a  political  use.  He  displayed  a  national  fla^ 
having  a  red  bend  dexter  in  a  white  field,  the  bend 
bearing  three  bees.  To  dignify  his  capital,  having 
discovered  that  the  ancient  name  of  Porto  Ferrajo 
was  Comopoli,  (i.  e.  the  city  of  Como,)  he  command- 
ed it  to  be  called  Cosmopoli,  or  the  city  of  all  na- 
tions. 

His  body-guard,  of  about  700  infantry  and  80  ca- 
valry, seemed  to  occupy  as  much  of  Napoleon'^s  atten- 
tion as  the  Grand  Army  did  formerly.  They  were 
constantly  exercised,  especially  in  throwing  shot  and 
shells ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  observed  to  be 
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anxious  about  obtaining  recruits  fat  them.  This  was 
no  difficult  matter,  where  all  the  world  had  so  lately 
been  in  arms,  and  engaged  in  a  profession  which 
many,  doubtless,  for  whom  a  peaceful  Ufe  had  fisw 
ciianns,  laid  aside  with  regret,  and  longed  to  resume. 
As  early  as  the  month  of  July  1816,  there  was 
a  considerable  degree  of  fermentation  in  Italy,  to 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Elba,  the  residence  of 
aeiveral  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  and  the 
soTereignty  of  Murat,  occasioned  a  general  resort 
of  Buonaparte^s  friends  and  admirers.     Every  day 
ifai.  agitation  increased,  and  various  arts  were  re- 
sorted  to  for  disseminating  a  prospect  of  Napoleon'^s 
fatare  return  to  power.     Sundry  parties  of  recruits 
came  iorer  to  Elba  from  Italy  to  enlist  in  his  guards, 
and  two  persons  employed  in  this  service  were  arrest- 
ed at  Leghorn,  in  whose  possession  were  found  written 
lists,  containing  the  names  of  several  hundred  persons 
willing  to  serve  Napoleon.     The  species  of  ferment 
and  discontent  thus  produced  in  Italy,  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  Prince  Rospig- 
liosi,  the  civil  governor  of  Tuscany,  who  re-esta- 
blished in  their  full  force  every  form  and  regulation 
formerly  practised  under  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany, 
broke  up  the  establishment  of  the  Musaeum,  which 
had  been   instituted  by  Buonaparte'^s  sister,   and 
while  he  returned  to  all  the  absurdities  of  the  old 
government,  relaxed  none  of  the  imposts  which  the 
French  had  laid  on. 
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Napdteon^s  conduct  towards  the  refbgeea  who 
found  their  way  U>  Elba,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  sketch.  On  the  11  th  of  July,  Colomboni, 
commandant  of  a  battalion  of  the  4th  rq^ent  ci 
the  line  in  Italy,  was  presented  to  the  Emporor  as 
newly  arrived*  ^^  Well,  Colomlxmi,  your  business 
in  Elba  ?"" — ^^  First,  to  pay  my  du^  to  your  Miges- 
Qr ;  secondly,  to  offer  myself  to  carry  a  musket  among 
your  guards."^— ^^  That  is  too  low  a  situation,  you 
must  have  something  better,^  said  Napoleon ;  and 
instantly  named  him  to  an  appointment  of  1200 
francs  yearly,  though  it  appears  the  Emp^xir  himself 
was  then  in  great  distress  for  money. 

About  the  middle  of  summer,  Napoleon  was 
visited  by  his  mother,  and  his  sister  the  Princesi 
Pauline.  At  this  time,  too,  he  seems  to  have  expect- 
ed to  be  rejoined  by  his  wife  Maria  Louisa,  who, 
it  was  said,  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  her 
Italian  dominions.  Their  separation,  with  the  inci- 
dents which  happened  before  Paris,  was  the  only  snb- 
ject  on  which  he  appeared  to  lose  temper.  Upon  these 
topics  he  used  strong  and  violent  language*  He 
said,  that  interdicting  him  intercourse  with  his  wife 
and  son,  excited  universal  reprobation  at  Vienna— 
that  no  such  instance  of  inhumanity  and  injustice 
could  be  pointed  out  in  modem  times — that  the  Em- 
press was  detained  a  prisoner,  an  orderly  officer  con- 
stantly attending  upon  her — finally,  that  she  had 
been  given  to  understand  before  she  Irft  Orleans, 
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that  she  was  to  obtain  permission  to  join  him  at  the 
island  of  Elba,  though  it  was  now  denied  her.  It 
was  possible,  he  proceeded,  to  see  a  shade  of  poliey, 
though  none  whatever  of  justice,  in  this  separation. 
Austria  bad  meant  to  unjte  the  child  of  her  sove- 
reign with  the  Emperor  of  Frimce,  but  was  desirous 
of  breaking  off  the  connexion  with  the  Emperor  of 
Slba,  as  it  might  be  apprehended  that  the  respect 
due  to  the  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hapslmrg  would, 
had  she  resided  with  her  husband,  have  reflected  too 
much  lustre  on  the  abdicated  sovereign. 

The  Austrian  commissioner,  General  Kohler,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  separation  took 
place  by  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa^s  consent,  and 
even  at  her  request ;  and  hinted  that  Napoleon's  de« 
sire  to  have  her  society  was  dictated  by  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  domestic  affection.  But  allowing 
that  Ns^leon^s  views  in  so  earnestly  desiring  the 
c(»npany  of  his  wife  might  be  political,  we  can  see 
nether  justice  nor  reason  in  refusing  a  request,  which 
would  have  been  granted  to  a  felon  condemned  to 
transportation. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  disturb  the 
narrative  of  important  events  by  noticing  details 
which  belong  rather  to  romance ;  but  as  we  are  now 
treating  of  Napoleon  in  his  more  private  character, 
a  mysterious  circumstance  may  be  mentiimed.  About 
the  end  of  August  181 4,  a  lady  arrived  at  the  Isle  of 
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Elba,  from  Leghorn,  with  n  bo|f  aboQi  fiv#OT  the 
years  old  She  wag  recei?ed  hg^  Napoleoii'iiBlh  gnat 
attention^  but  at  the  aame  time  viihmn  atriof  muflln^ 
cresy,  and  was  lodged  in  a  small  and  yeij  rettoeditilla) 
in  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  island ;-  firei^  i^lieat^ 
afWr  remaining  two  days,  she  xe^^embaiked'ibiydta 
pies..  The  Elbese  naturally  contlttdedtlmlitiwflnit 
have  been  the  Empress  Maria  Louiaa  aildlilv  rina 
But  the  individual  was  ImowB  by  thoeenaavNajpolesirfii 
person  to  be  a  Polish  lady  from  Warsaw,  and  Aeiay 
was  the  ofibpring  of  an  intrigoe  betwixit  k^^lmdbll** 
poleon  several  years  before.  Theeauaeofherifieej^ 
departure  might  be  delicacy  towards  Maci»i]jodMH 
and  the  fear  of  affording  the  Court  of  V4ctaila*a^flr0i 
text  for  continuing  the  separation  of  wUeki^Naft^ 
leon  complained.  In  fact,  the  Austrians^  in  daSmOo^ 
of  their  own  conduct,  imputed  irregularities  to'ihat 
of  Buonaparte ;  but  the  truth  of  these  charges  waM 
be  no  edifying  subject  of  investigation.  k  ii-**-  > 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Baron  SoUv  4Dok 
farewell  of  Napoleon,  to  return  to  Vienna.  ;'Hoiw«B 
an  Austrian  general  of  rank  and  reputation^  #  {ter« 
ticular  friend  and  old  schoolfellow  of  PiinevSohwsart« 
senberg.  The  scene  of  Napoleon'a  paKting  wilkfliHi 
gentleman  was  quite  pathetic  on  the-Ewpennfa 
He  wept  as  he  embraced  Oeneral  E^oUer^  andsi 
treated  him  to  procur€^^i£  ppsaible,  lttsie-miiQV<witii 
his  wife  and  child^--GaUedthim  the  preserver  ef'^ 
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life — regretted  his  poverty,  which  prcYentcd  hia  tw- 
stowing  on  him  some  valuable  token  of  TemenibTanco 
— finally,  folding  the  Austrian  general  in  his  arms, 
he  held  him  there  for  some  time,  repeating  expres- 
sions of  the  warmest  attachment.  This  sensibility 
esisted  all  upon  one  side ;  for  an  English  gentleman 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  having  asked  Kohler  after- 
wards what  he  was  thinking  of  while  locked  in  the 
Emperor's  embraces — "  Of  Judas  Iscariot,"  answer- 
ed the  Austrian. 

After  the  departure  of  Baron  Kohler,  Colonel  Sir 
Niel  Campbell  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  commtS' 
sioners  who  continued  to  remain  at  Elba  by  orders  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  hii 
office  really  was,  or  what  were  his  instructions.  He 
had  neither  power,  title,  nor  means,  to  interfere  with 
Napoleon's  motions.  The  Emperor  had  been  recog- 
nised by  a  treaty — wise  or  foolish,  it  was  too  late  to 
ask — as  an  independent  sovereign.  It  was  therefore 
only  as  an  envoy  that  Sir  Niel  Campbell  could  be 
permitted  to  reside  at  his  court ;  and  as  an  envoy  also, 
not  of  the  usual  character,  for  settling  atfairs  concern- 
ing the  court  from  which  he  was  dispatched,  but 
in  a  CKpadty  not  generally  avowed,  the  office,  namely, 
of  observing  the  conduct  of  that  at  which  he  was  sent 
to  reside.  In  fact.  Sir  Niel  Campbell  had  no  direct 
01  ostensible  situation  whatever,  and  of  this  the 
French  minister  of  Elba  soon  took  advantage,  Drou- 
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cl,  the  Ciovernot  of  Porto  Fcrrajo,  made  such  psr- 
ticular  inquiries  into  ihc  character  assutncd  by  the 
Hritifih  envoy,  and  the  length  of  hia  stay,  as  obli- 
ged the  latter  to  say  that  his  orders  were  to  remain 
in  Elba  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  Congress,  which 
was  now  settling  the  afFaire  of  Europe  ;  but  if  his 
orders  ehould  direct  hira  to  continue  there  after  thai 
period,  he  would  apply  to  have  his  situation  placed 
on  some  recognised  public  footing,  which  he  did  not 
doubt  would  be  respectable. 

Napoleon  did  not  oppose  or  mumtur  at  the  con- 
tinued, though  equivocal,  residence  of  Sir  Nid 
Campbell  at  Elba ;  he  affected,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  pleased  with  it.  For  a  conBiderable  time  he 
even  seemed  to  seek  the  society  of  the  British  en- 
voy, held  frequent  intercourse  with  him,  and  con- 
versed with  apparent  conlidence  upon  public  affairs. 
The  notes  of  such  conversations  are  now  before  us ; 
and  though  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  evident  that  Na- 
poleon's expressions  were  arranged,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  a  premeditated  plan,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  ts 
equally  certain,  that  his  ardent  temperament,  when 
once  engaged  in  discourse,  led  him  to  discover  more 
of  his  own  private  thoughts  than  he  would  on  cool 
reflection  have  suffered  to  escape  him. 

On  the  16th  September  1814,  for  example,  Sh 
Niel  Campbell  had  an  audience  of  three  hours,  du- 
ring which.  Napoleon,  with  his  habitual  impatience 
of  a  sedentary  posture,  walked  from  one  end  of  the 
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room  to  the  other,  and  talked  incessantly.  He  waa 
happy,  he  said,  that  Sit  Niel  remained  in  Elba, 
•pour  rompre  la  chimere,  (to  destroy,  namely,  the 
idea  that  he,  Buonaparte,  had  further  intention  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.)  "  I  think,"  he 
continued, "  of  nothing  beyond  the  verge  of  my  little 
isles.  I  could  have  supported  the  war  for  twenty 
years,  if  I  had  chosen.  I  am  now  a  deceased  person, 
occupied  with  nothing  but  my  family,  my  retreat,  my 
house,  my  cows,  and  my  poultry."  He  then  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  English  character,  pro- 
testing it  had  always  had  his  sincere  admiration, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  directed  against  it  in  his 
name.  He  requested  the  British  envoy  to  lose  no 
bme  in  procuring  him  an  English  Grammar. — It  is 
a  pity  Mr  Hinton,  the  boatswain,  was  not  present,  to 
have  accompanied  this  eulogy  with  liis  favourite  eja- 
culation. 

In  the  rest  of  the  conversation  the  Elbese  Empe- 
ror was  probably  more  serious.  He  inquired  with 
eagerness  after  the  real  state  of  France.  Sir  Niel 
Campbell  informed  him  that  all  the  information  ho 
had  been  able  to  collect,  ascribed  great  wisdom  and 
moderation  to  tlie  sovereign  and  government ;  but 
allowed  thatthosewhohad  lost  good  appointments,  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  returned  from  abroad,  and 
great  part  of  the  army  who  remained  embodied,  were 
still  attached  to  Napoleon.     In  answer,  Buonaparte 
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seemed  to  admit  the  stability  of  the  throne,  support- 
ed ai  it  was  by  the  MareschaU  and  great  officers: 
but  he  derided  the  idea  of  affording  France  the  be- 
nefit of  a  free  conatltution.  He  said,  the  attempt  to 
imitate  that  of  Great  Britain  was  a  farce,  a  caricature. 
It  was  impossible,  he  observed,  to  imitate  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  for  that  respectable  families 
like  those  composing  the  aristocracy  of  England,  did 
not  now  exist  in  France.  He  talked  with  bitterness  of 
the  cession  of  Belgium,  and  of  France  being  deprived 
of  Antwerp.  He  himself  spoke,  he  observed,  as  a 
spectator,  without  hopes  or  interest,  for  he  had  none ; 
but  thus  to  have  mortified  the  French  showed  an 
ignorance  of  the  national  character.  Their  chief 
feeling  was  for  pride  and  glory,  and  the  allies  need 
not  look  forward  to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  tran- 
quillity under  such  circumstances  as  France  was 
now  placed  in.  "  The  French,"  he  said,  "  were  con- 
quered only  by  a  great  superiority  of  number,  there- 
fore were  not  humiliated ;  and  the  population  bad  not 
suffered  to  the  extent  alleged,  for  be  had  always 
spared  their  lives,  and-expoeed  those  of  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, and  other  foreigners."  He  remarked  that  the 
gratitude  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  Great  Britain  was  of- 
fensive to  France,  and  that  he  was  called  in  derision 
the  King  of  England's  Viceroy. 

In  the  latter  months  of  ]814>,  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
began  to  become  senaible  that  Napoleon  desired  to 
exclude  htm  from  his  presence  as  much  as  he  possibly 
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cuuld,  without  positive  rudeness.  He  ratlier  sudden* 
ly  entrenched  himself  within  all  the  forms  of  an  im- 
perial court ;  and  without  aflording  the  British  envoy 
any  absolute  cause  of  complaint,  or  even  any  title  to 
require  esplanation,  he  contrived,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  to  debar  him  from  opportunities  of  conversa- 
tion. His  only  opportunity  of  obtfuning  access  to 
Napoleon  was  on  his  return  from  short  absences  to 
Leghorn  and  Florence,  when  his  attendance  on  the 
levee  was  matter  of  etiquette. 

On  such  occasions,  the  tenor  of  Napoleon's  prophe- 
cies was  minatory  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  spoke 
perpetually  of  the  humiliation  inflicted  upon  France, 
by  taking  from  hci  Belgium  and  bis  favourite  object 
Antwerp,  On  the  bOth  of  October,  while  enlarging 
on  these  topics,  he  described  the  irritable  feelings  of 
the  nation,  saying,  every  man  in  France  considered 
the  Rhine  to  be  their  natural  boundary,  and  nothing 
could  alter  this  opinion.  There  was  no  want,  he  said, 
of  a  population  in  France,  martial  beyond  any  other 
nation,  by  natural  disposition,  by  the  consequences 
of  the  Revolution,  and  by  tlie  idea  of  glory.  Louis 
XIV.,  according  to  his  account,  notwithstanding  all 
the  misfortunes  he  had  brought  upon  the  nation, 
was  still  beloved,  on  account  of  the  eclat  of  his  vic- 
tories, and  the  magniticcnce  of  his  court.  The  bat- 
tle of  Rosbach  had  brought  about  the  Revolution. 
Louis  XVIII.  totally  mistook  the  character  of  the 
French  in  supposing,  that  either  by  argument,  or  by 
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reasoning,  or  indulging  tbem  with  a  free  constittition, 
he  could  induce  them  to  sink  into  a  state  of  peace- 
ful industry.  He  insisted  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's presence  at  Paris  was  an  insult  on  the  French 
nation ;  that  very  strong  discord  prevailed  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  King  had  but  few  iHends,  eiiher 
in  the  army  or  among  the  people.  Perhaps  the  King 
might  try  to  get  rid  of  a  part  of  the  army  by  sendbg 
them  to  Saint  Domingo,  but  that,  he  observed, 
would  be  soon  seen  through;  he  himself  had  made 
a  melancholy  trial,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men, 
which  had  proved  the  inutility  of  such  expeditions. 

He  then  checked  himself,  and  endeavoored  to 
show  that  he  had  no  personal  feeling  or  expectation 
from  the  revolutions  he  foretold.  *^  I  am  a  deceased 
man,^  he  said;  "  I  was  bom  a  soldier;  I  have 
mounted  a  throne ;  I  have  descended  from  it ;  I  am 
prepared  for  any  fate.  They  may  transport  me  to 
a  distant  shore,  or  they  may  put  me  to  death  here ; 
I  will  spread  my  bosom  open  to  the  poniard.  When 
merely  General  Buonaparte,  I  had  property  of  my 
own  acquiring — I  am  now  deprived  of  all.** 

On  another  occasion,  he  described  the  formeAt  in 
France,  which  he  said  he  had  learned  from  the  eorte^ 
spondence  of  his  guards  with  their  native  country,  and 
so  far  forgot  the  character  of  a  deftinct  person,  as  to 
say  plainly,  that  the  present  disafiection  would  break 
out  with  all  the  fury  of  the  former  revolution,  and 
require  his  own  resurrection.  "  For  thcfiy'  he  added. 
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^^  the  jsovereigns  of  Europe  will  soon  find  it  necessary, 
for  their  own  repose^  to  call  on  m£  to  tranquillize 
matt^s."^ 

This  species  of  conversation  was  perhaps  the  best 
which  could  have  been  adopted,  to  conceal  his  secret 
purpose  frpjB  the  British  commissioner.  Sir  Niel 
Campbell,  though  not  without  entertaining  suspi- 
-dons,  judged  it,  upon  the  whole,  unlikely  that  he 
meditated  anything  eccentric,  unless  a  tempting 
opening  should  precK^nt  itself  on  the  part  of  France 
« Italy. 

NqPK)leon  held  the  same  species  of  language  to 
•othiHrs  as  well  as  the  British  resident  He  was  aSa* 
Vifk  md  even  cordial,  (in  appearance,}  to  the  nume- 
TQU8  Strangers  whom  curipsity  led  to  visit  him ;  spoke 
of  his  retirement  as  Dioclesian  might  have  done  in 
the  gardens  of  Salonica ;  seemed  to  consider  his  po- 
litical career  a^  ended,  and  to  be  now  chiefly  anxious 
to  explain  such  passages  of  hia  life  as  met  the  harsh 
dODDstruction  of  the  world.  In  giving  &ee  and  easy 
answers  to  those  who  conversed  with  him,  and  espe- 
cially to  Englishmen  of  rank,  Buoniq[»arte  found  a 
leftdy  means  of  communicating  to  the  public  such 
eiqplaoations  concerning  his  past  life,  as  were  best 
^culated  to  serve  his  wishes.  In  these  he  palliated, 
instead  of  denying,  the  scheme  of  poisoning  his  pri- 
turners  in  Syria,  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  tmd  other  enormities.   An 


nnpeior,  a  conqueror,  retired  from  w&r,  and  aequei- 
tervd  from  |>ower,  must  be  favourably  listened  to  by 
those  who  have  the  rom&ntic  pleasure  of  heariag  him 
plead  his  own  causC'  Milder  editions  of  his  measures 
b^an  to  be  circulated  in  Europe,  and,  in  the  curi&- 
sity  to  see  and  admire  the  captive  sovereign,  men 
forgot  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed  while  at 
liberty. 

Aa  the  winter  approached,  a  change  was  discer- 
nible in  Napoleon's  manners  and  habits.  The  al- 
terations which  he  had  planned  in  the  island  no 
longer  gave  him  the  same  interest ;  he  renoun- 
ced, from  time  to  time,  the  severe  exercise  in  which 
he  had  at  first  indulged,  used  a  carrii^e  rather  than 
bis  horse,  and  sunk  occasion»lly  into  fits  of  deep  con- 
templatioD,  mingled  with  gloomy  ansicty. 

He  became,  also,  subjected  to  uneasiness,  to 
vhich  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  being  that 
arising  from  pecuniary  inconveniences.  He  had 
plunged  into  eKjiensea  uith  imprudent  eagerness, 
and  without  weighing  the  amount  uf  his  resourcea 
against  the  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations.  The 
ready  money  which  he  brought  from  France  seems 
to  have  been  soon  exhausted,  and  to  raise  supplies, 
he  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  his  island  to  pay 
up,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  contributions  of  the 
last  year.  This  produced  petitions,  personal  soUci- 
Utions,  and  discontent.  It  was  represented  to  him, 
jtbat,  BO  poor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  in 
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consequence  of  w&Dt  of  sale  for  their  wine  for 
months  past,  that  they  would  be  driven  to  the  most 
extreme  strftits  if  the  requisition  should  be  persisted 
in.  In  some  of  the  villages,  the  tax-gatherers  of  the 
Emperor  were  resisted  and  insulted.  Napoleon,  on 
his  side,  sent  part  uf  his  troops  to  quarter  upon  the 
insurgent  peasantry,  and  to  be  supported  by  them 
at  free  cost,  till  the  contributions  should  be  paid 
up. 

Thus,  we  recognise  in  hia  government  of  thi> 
miniature  state,  the  sir^ne  wisdom,  and  the  same 
errors,  by  which  Buonaparte  won  and  lost  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  The  plans  of  improvements  and 
internal  ameliorations  which  he  formed,  were  pro- 
bably very  good  in  themselves,  but  he  proceeded  to 
the  execution  of  that  wliich  he  had  resolved  with 
too  much  and  too  reckless  precipitation  ;  too  much 
of  a  determination  to  work  his  own  pleasure,  and 
too  little  coacern  for  the  feeliugs  of  others. 

The  compositions  proving  a  weak  resource,  as 
they  were  scarce  to  be  extracted  from  the  miserable 
islanders,  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  others,  which 
muBt  have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  a  man  of  his 
haughty  spirit.  But  as  his  revenue,  so  far  as  tangible, 
did  not  exceed  300,000  francs,  and  his  expenditure 
amounted  to  at  least  a  million,  he  waa  compelled  to 
lower  the  allowances  of  most  of  his  retinue ;  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  miners  to  one-fourth ;  to  ruse  money 
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by  the  sale  of  the  provisions  laid  up  for  the  garrisoiu ; 
nay,  eren  by  selling  a  train  of  brasa  artillery  to  die 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  disposed,  also,  of  aoBie  pro- 
perty, a  large  house  which  had  been  used  as  a  bar- 
rack, and  he  went  the  length  of  meditating  the  aale 
of  the  Town-House  at  Forto  Ferrajo. 

We  have  said,  that  Napoleon'^s  impatienoeto  exe- 
cute whatsoever  plans  occurred  to  his  fertile  imagi- 
nation, was  the  original  cause  of  these  pecuniary 
distresses.  But  they  are  not  less  to  be  imputed  to 
the  unfair  and  unworthy  conduct  of  the  French  mi- 
nistry. The  French  administration  were,  of  all 
others,  most  intimately  bound  in  conscience,  honour, 
and  policy,  to  see  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau^.  as 
forming  the  footstool  by  which  Louis  XVIII.  mount- 
ed his  restored  throne,  distinctly  observed  towards 
Napoleon.  The  sixth  article  of  that  treaty  pro- 
vides an  annuity,  or  revenue  of  two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  to  be  registered  on  the 
Great  Book  of  France,  and  paid  without  abatonent 
or  deduction  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  This  an- 
nual provision  was  stipulated  I7  the  Mareschals, 
Macdonald  and  Ney,  as  the  price  of  Napoleon'^s  re- 
signati<m,  and  the  French  ministers  could  not  re- 
fuse a  declaration  of  payment  without  gross  injustice 
to  Buonaparte,  and  at  the  same  time  a  severe  insult 
to  the  allied  powers.  Nevertheless,  far  from  this 
pension  being  paid  with  regularity,  we  have  seen  no 
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eyidenee  that  Napoleon  ever  received  a  single  remit- 
tance to  account  of  it.  The  British  resident  observing 
how  much  the  Ex-Emperor  was  harassed  by  pecu* 
nia^  straits,  gave  it,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  as 
his  opinion,  ^^  that,  if  these  difficulties  pressed  upon 
him  much  longer,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  con- 
tmuing  the  external  show  of  a  court,  he  was  perfect- 
ly capable  of  crossing  over  to  Piombino  with  his 
troops,  or  committing  any  other  extravagance.**^ 
This  was  Sir  Niel  Campbell^s  opinion  on  31st  Oc- 
tober 1814,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  made  strong  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject,  although  Great  Britain 
wto  the  only  power  among  the  allies,  who,  being  no 
inincipal  party  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  might 
safely  have  left  it  to  those  states  who  were.  The 
French  were  not  ashamed  to  defend  their  conduct 
on  the  technical  objection,  that  the  pension  was  not 
due  until  the  year  was  elapsed ;  a  defence  which  we 
must  consider  as  evasive,  since  such  a  pension  is  of 
an  alimentary  nature,  the  termly  payments  of  which 
ought  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  sutgect  was 
mentioned  again  and  again  by  Sir  Niel  Campbell, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French  administra- 
tion desisted  from  a  course,  which,  whether  arising 
£rom  a  spirit  of  mean  revenge,  or  from  avarice,  or 
from  being  themselves  embarrassed,  was  at  once  dis- 
honourable and  impolitic. 

Other  apprehensions  agitated  Buonaparte's  mind. 
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He  teued  the  Algerine  pirates,  and  requested  the 
inteifereiioe  of  England  in  hk  behalf.  He  beliefed, 
or  affected  to  believe,  that  Brulart,  the  Governor  of 
Corsica,  who  had  been  a  captam  of  Cfaooons,  ihe 
friend  of  Georges,  Pichegru,  &c.  was  smt  thithephjr 
Louis  XVIIIth's  administration,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  him  assassinated,  and  that  fitting  agents 
were  dispatched  from  Corsica  to  Elba  for  that  pur* 
pose.*  Above  all,  he  pretended  to  be  informed  o(^ 
design  to  dbpense  with  the  treaty  of  Fontw]Me«i, 
and  to  remove  him  from  his  place  of  refuge,  to  -be 
imprisoned  at  St  Helena,  or  St  Lucie.  It  is  net  hn- 
possible  that  these  fears  were  not  altogether  fi^[iH 
ed ;  for  though  there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  tend^ 
ing  to  show  that  there  was  reason  for  believing  the 
allies  entertained  such  an  unworthy  thought,  yet  the 
report  was  spread  very  generally  through  France, 


*  Buonaparte  had  particular  reason  to  dread  Brulart  This  Chou- 
an  chief  had  been  one  of  the  numbers  who  laid  down  their  arms  on 
Napoleon  assuming  the  Consulate,  and  who  had  been  permitted^io 
reside  at  Paris.  A  friend  of  Brulart,  still  more  obnoxious  than  hia|« 
self,  was  desirous  of  bemg  permitted  to  return  from  England,  to 
which  he  had  emigrated.  He  applied  to  Napoleon  through  Brnli^ 
who  was  directed  by  the  Emperor  to  encourage  his  fidend  to  oqMB 
over.  Immediately  on  his  landing  in  France,  he  was  seized  and  ex^ 
cuted.  Brulart  fled  to  England  in  grief  and  rage,  at  being  made  llie 
meann  of  decoying  his  friend  to  death.  In  the  height  of  his  zesent* 
ment  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  threatening  him  widi  death  h^ 
his  hand.  The  recollection  of  this  menace  alarmed  Buonaparto, 
wlieti  lie  foviod  Binhurt  so  near  him  as  Corsica. 
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Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  encouraged^ 
doubtless,  hy  those  who  desired  once  more  to  pkce 
Buimaparte  in  action.  He  certainly  expressed  great 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  sometimes  declaring  he  would 
defend  his  batteries  to  the  last;  sometimes  affecting 
to  believe  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land)  a  prospect  which  he  pretended  not  to  dislike 
pmpnally,  while  he  held  out  sufficient  reasons  to 
preiv^nt  the  course  from  being  adopted.  ^'  He  con* 
duded^^  he  said,  '^  he  should  have  personal  liberty, 
iiad  the  means  of  removing  prejudices  entertained 
against  his  ch^acter,  which  had  not  yet  been  fully 
cleared  up  ;^^  but  ended  with  the  insinuation,  that,  by 
imding  in  England,  he  would  have  easier  commu- 
nication  with  France,  where  there  were  four  of  his 
party  to  every  single  Bourbonist.  And  when  he  had 
exhausted  these  topics,  he  returned  to  the  complaints 
of  the  hardship  and  cruelty  of  depriving  him  of  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  child. 

While  Buonaparte,  chafed  by  poverty,  and  these 
other  subjects  of  complaint,  tormented  too  by  the 
restlessness  of  a  mind  impatient  of  restraint,  gave 
vent,  to  expressions  which  excited  suspicion,  and 
ought  to  have  recommended  precaution,  his  court 
began  to  assume  a  very  singular  appearance,  quite 
the  opposite  of  that  usually  exhibited  in  the  courts  €£ 
petty  sovereigns  upon  the  continent.  In  the  latter 
there  is  an  air  of  antiquated  gravity ^whkh  pervades 


tlio  wliule  csUUishment,  a»d  endeavours  to  supply 
the  wani  of  splendour,  and  of  real  power.  The  heavy 
apparatus  designed  for  the  government  of  an  inde- 
pendeDt  state,  is  applied  to  the  management  of  a  for- 
tune  not  equal  to  that  of  many  private  gentlemen;  the 
whole  course  of  business  goes  slowly  and  cumbrous- 
ly  OD,  and  eo  that  appearances  are  maintained  in  the 
old  elyle  of  formal  grandeur,  the  sovereign  and  his 
counsellors  dream  neither  of  expedition,  conquest, 
or  any  other  political  object. 

The  Court  of  I'orto  Fcrrajo  was  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  Indeed,  the  whole  place  was,  in  one  sense,  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  Cosmopoli,  which  Napoleon 
wished  to  impose  on  it.  It  was  like  the  court  of  a  great 
barrack,  filled  with  military,  gens-d'armes,  police  offi- 
cers of  all  sorts,  refugees  of  every  nation,  expectants 
and  dependants  upon  the  court,  domestics  and  ad- 
venturers, all  connected  with  Buonaparte,  and  hold- 
ing or  expecting  some  bcnelit  at  his  hand.  Rumours 
of  every  kind  were  buzzed  about  through  this  mis- 
cellaneous crowd,  as  thick  as  motes  in  sunshine.  Sus- 
picious characters  appeared,  and  disappeared  ag^, 
without  affording  any  trace  of  their  journey  or  ob- 
ject. The  port  was  filled  with  ships  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  This  indeed  was  necessary  to  supply  the  island 
with  provisions,  when  crowded  with  such  an  unusual 
degree  of  population  ;  and,  besides,  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions visited  Porto  Ferrajo,  from  the  various  motiree 
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^curiosity  or  speculation,  or  being  cmnpelled  by  con- 
trary winds.  The  four  armed  vessels  of  Napoleon, 
and  seventeen  belonging  to  the  service  of  tl^  miners, 
were  constantly  engaged  in  voyages  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  «id  brought  over  or  returned  to  the  continent, 
Italians,  Sicilians,  Frenchmen,  and  Greeks,  who 
seemed  all  active,  yet  gave  no  reason  for  thei;  C(»a- 
ing  or  departure.  Dominico  Ettori,  a  monk  who 
had  escaped  from  his  convent,  and  one  Theologos,  a 
Greek,  were  considered  as  agents  of  some  conse- 
quence among  this  group. 

The  situation  of  Sir  Niel  Campbell  was  now  very 
mdmrnissing.  Napoleon,  afiecting  to  be  more  tena- 
ckus  than  ever  of  his  dignity,  not  only  excluded  the 
British  envoy  from  his  own  presence,  but  even 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  visiting  his  mother 
alid  sister.  It  was,  therefore,  only  from  interviews 
with  Napoleon  himself  that  he  could  hope  to  get 
any  information,  and  to  obtain  these  Sir  Niel  was, 
as  already  noticed,  obliged  to  absent  himself  from 
tlie  island  of  Elba  occasionally,  which  gave  him  an 
<^tK>rtunity  of  desiring  an  audience,  as  he  went  away 
and  returned.  At  such  times  as  he  remained  on  the 
iflhcnd,  he  was  discountenanced,  and  all  attention 
^thdrawn  from  him  ;  but  in  a  way  so  artful,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  formal  com- 
plaint, especially  as  he  had  no  avowed  official  charac- 
ter^ and  was  something  in  the  situation  of  a  guest, 
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«hoM  uninvited  intrusion  liaa  placed  him  At  hit  knd- 
lord'a  mercy. 

Symptoms  of  some  approaching  catastrophe  could 
not,  however,  be  concealed  from  the  British  resident' 
Napoleon  had  interviews  with  hia  mother,  a(Wr 
which  she  appeared  deeply  distressed.  She  wm 
heard  also  to  talk  of  three  deputations  which  he  had 
received  from  Franco.  It  was  besides  accounted  a  cir- 
cumstance of  strong  suspicion,  that  discharges  and 
furloughs  were  granted  to  two  or  three  hundred  of 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  by  the  medium  of  wham,  as 
was  too  late  discovered,  the  allegiance  of  the  mili- 
tary in  France  was  corrupted  and  seduced,  and  their 
minds  prepared  for  what  was  to  ensue.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  such  a  number  of  persons  were  posi- 
tively intrusted  with  the  secret ;  but  every  one  of 
them  was  prepared  to  sound  forth  the  praises  of  the 
£mperor  in  his  esile,  and  all  entertained  and  disse- 
minated the  persuasion,  that  he  would  soon  appear  to 
reclaim  his  rights. 

At  length  Mariotti,  the  French  consul  at  Leg- 
horn, and  Spannoki,  the  Tuscan  governor  of  that 
town,  informed  Sir  Niel  Campbell  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly determined  at  Elba,  that  Buonaparte,  with 
his  guards,  should  embark  for  the  continent.  Sir 
Niel  was  at  L^hom  when  he  received  this  intel- 
ligence, and  had  left  the  Partridge  sloop  of  war 
to  cruixe  round  Elba.     It  was  naturally  concluded- 
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that  Italy  mm  the  bigcct  of  Napoleon,  to  join  with 
his  brother-in-law  Murat,  who  was  at  that  time, 
UlttJkffM  Mmwlf,  raising  his  banner. 

Qwf4k»  flMa  ^f  Febmary,  the  Partridge  having 
oooNMIo  Legli(to,  and  fetched  off  Sir  Niel  Campbell, 
thMpfilMtfance;  as  the  vessel  approached  Porto  Ferra< 
jo^h#  Menti,  «f  the  national  gdard  on  the  batte- 
rieiliiytoid^^he  'm^ted  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial 
giMlylfiAice  apprised  the  British  resident  of  what 
had'HllpfiekH^'When  he  knded,  he  found  the  mother 
an#sii»»«rBi»mit^e  in  a  weU:^^ 
anxieV^  M^ut'  th^  fate  of  their  Emperor,  of  whom 
tba)NriBKMSled  to  know  nothing,  except  that  he  had 
atdWrtt'loWatds  the  coast  of  Barbary.  They  appear- 
ed MWedi^I^  desirbtuB  to  detain  Sir  Niel  Campb^ 
on  %lMMre.  "^Resisting  their  entreaties,  and  repelling 
tbe'^ore^tMsiiing  arguments  of  the  governor,  who 
seeiMel  simiewhat  disposed  to  use  force  to  prevent 
hinft*flWti'4f^embaridng,  the  British  envoy  regained 
his  vessel,  and  set  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  adventurer. 
Butf'%w%  t6d'late;  the  Pairtridge  only  attained  a 
diiMit  i%Ut  of  tfae'flotilla,  after  Buonaparte  and  his 
ford«^'hlid*laiidM. 

IM  cHaiigbi^"#!ifich  had  taken  place  in  France, 
and^ftad  ttri^iliiit^  the  present  most  daring  action, 
fonf^tt^  frtibjecHiit^  the  next  chapter. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Retroipeot'-'MmUmaion  of  the  Bwrbont  diipktuUi§  to  A$ 
Soldiery,  but  eatitfactery  to  the  People. — Tmne  fanownikk 
to  France  granted  by  the  AUies. — Discontents  about  the  man* 
ner  of  conceding  the  Charter — Other  grounds  of  dissatisfac* 
Hon,-^Jpprehensions  lest  the  Churth  and  Crown  Ltrndi 
should  be  resumed, — Resuscitation  qf  the  Jacobin  faMon^^ 
Increased  Dissatisfactions  in  the  Army. — The  Claims  of  the 
Emigrants  mooted  in  the  Chamber  of  Delegates, — Maresthai 
Maodonald's  Proposed, — Financial  DijfficuUies.-^Reeirio^ 
tions  on  the  Press^Rsfiectione  on  this  Sutifeel. 

» 

We  must  now  look  back  to  the  re-eBtabliahmoil 
of  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  m  1814,  an  event 
which  took  place  under  circumstances  so  unoMninoi 
as  to  excite  extravagant  expectations  of  national  fidi^ 
city ;  expectations  which,  hke  a  premature  and  ptOf 
fuse  display  of  blossom,  dimimshed  the  ehaaccf  of 
the  firuit  ripening,  and  exasperated  the  disaj^pdial- 
ment  of  over  sanguine  hopes.  For  a  certain  tinff 
all  had  been  gay  and  rose-coloured.  The  Fr^ich 
possess  more  than  other  nations  the  art  of  enjoy- 
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ing  the  present,  without  looking  back  with  regret 
on  the  past,  or  forward  to  the  future  with  unfa- 
vourable anticipations.  Louis  XVIII.,  respectable 
for  his  literary  acquirements,  and  the  practice  of  do* 
mestic  yirtues,  amiable  also  from  a  mixture  of  bon* 
hommie^  and  a  tal^t  for  sayuig  witty  things,  waa 
received  in  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  with  acclama- 
ticms,  in  which  the  soldiers  alone  did  not  cordially 
jdn.  They  indeed  appeared  with  gloomy,  sullen, 
and  diseontented  looks.  The  late  Imperial,  now 
Royal  Guard,  seemed,  from  tihe  dark  ferocity  of 
Ifanr  aspect,  to  conmder  themselves  rather  as  the 
eaptivei  who  were  led  in  triumph,  than  the  soldiers 
wh»  partook  of  it 

Bat  the  higher  and  middling  classes- in  general, 
cxcspting  those  who  were  direct  losers  by  the  de- 
tfaronement  of  Napoleon,  hailed  with  sincere  satis* 
fiidion  the  prospect  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  freedom 
from  vexatious  exacticms.  If  they  had  not,  as  they 
tumid  hardly  be  supposed  to  have,  any  personal  seal 
fir  the  representatives  of  a  family  so  long  strangers 
to  Fmce,  it  was  fondly  hoped  the  absence  of  this 
n^^t  he  supplied  by  the  unwonted  prospect  of  ease 
and  security  which  tihdr  accession  promised.  TheaU 
fiad  monarchs,  on  their  part,  did  everything  to  fiivour 
llm  Bourbon  family,  and  relaxed  most  of  the  harsh 
fnd  unpalatable  conditions  which  they  had  annexed  to 
ihm  proposed  treaty  with  Buonaparte ;  as  if  to  aL> 
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low  the  legitimate  h^  the  credit  with  his  people,  of 
having  at  once  saved  their  hcmour,  and  obtained  for 
them  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

The  French  readily  caught  at  these  indulgences^ 
and)  with  the  aptitude  they  possess  of  acoHnmodating 
their  feelings  to  the  moment,  for  a  time  seemed  to  in- 
timate that  tihey  were  sensible  of  the  full  advanta^  dt 
the  change,  and  were  desirous  to  make  as  much  of  it 
as  they  possibly  could.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  a.  French 
soldier  in  former  times,  who,  haying  insulted  his  ge- 
neral in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  was  brought  befoits  him 
next  morning,  and  interrogated,  whether  he  was  the 
person  who  had  committed  the  offence.  The  ac- 
cused  replied  he  was  not,  for  that  the  impud^it  xas- 
cd  had  gone  away  before  four  in  the  nunning,— 
at  which  hour  the  culprit  had  awid^ed  in  a  state  of 
sobriety.  The  French  people,  like  the  arch  rogue  in 
question,  drew  distinctions  between  their  present  and 
former  selves,  and  seemed  very  willing  to  d^ny  thdr 
identity.  They  were  no  longer,  they  said,  either  the 
Republican  French,  who  had  committed  so  many 
atrodties  in  their  own  country,  or  the  Impcarial 
French,  that  had  made  such  devastation  in  other  na- 
tions ;  and  God  forbid  that  the  sins  of  either  should 
be  visited  upon  the  present  regenerate  race  of  ReyaU 
ist  Frenchmen,  loyal  to  their  native  princes/ and 
faithful  to  their  allies,  who  desired  only  to  mjoy 
peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home. 
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These  professions,  which  were  probably  serious  for 
the  time,  backed  by  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  monarch 
to  make,  through  his  interest  with  the  allied  powers; 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  country,  were  received 
«s  current  without  strict  examination.  It  seemed  that 
Buonaparte,  on  his  retirement  to  Elba,  had  carried 
away  with  him  all  the  offences  of  the  French  people^ 
like  the  scape-goat,  which  the  Levitical  law  directed 
to  be  driven  into  the  WHdemess,  loaded  with  the  sins 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  There  was,  in  all  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  the  allied  powers,  not  only  moderation, 
but  a  studied  delicacy,  observed  towards  the  feelings 
€f  the  French,  which  almost  savoured  of  romantic 
generosity.  They  seemed  as  desirous  to  disguise  theb 
ccttiguest,  as  the  Parisians  were  to  conceal  their  defeat. 
Tlite  treasures  of  art,  those  spoils  of  foreign  countries 
which  justice  loudly  demanded  should  be  restored  to 
their  true  owners,  were  confirmed  to  the  French  na- 
tion, in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  metropo« 
lis.  By  a  boon  yet  more  fatal,  announced  to  the 
public  in  one  of  those  moments  of  romantic,  and 
mote  than  questionable  generosity,  which  we  have 
dhided  to,  the  whole  French  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
mass,  and  without  inquiry  concerning  their  princi* 
j^es,  or  the  part  they  were  likely  to  take  in  future 
internal  divisions,  were  at  once  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  their  country*  This  was  in  ftct  treating  the  French 
nation  as  a  heedless  nurse  does  a  spoiled  child,  when 
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she  puts  into  its  bands  the  knife  which  it  cries  for. 
The  fiital  ccmsequences  of  this  improTident  indul- 
gence appeared  early  in  the  subsequent  year. 

The  Senate  of  Napoleon,  when  they  called  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne,  had  not  done  so  without 
making  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and 
also  upon  their  own.  Por  the  first  purpoaa  they 
framed  a  decree,  under  which  they  ^^  called  to  the 
throne  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  brother  of  the  last 
King,^  but  upon  condition  of  his  accepting  a  oonsti* 
ttttion  of  their  framing.  This  assumed  right  of  dic- 
tating a  constitudon,  and  naming  a  king  for  the  na- 
don,  was  accompanied  by  another  providon,  decla- 
ring the  Senate  hereditary,  and  confirming  to  diem* 
selves,  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  the  rank,  honours, 
and  emoluments,  which  in  Napoleon^s  time  they  only 
enjoyed  for  life. 

The  King  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
Senate,  either  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he  diould 
ascend  a  throne,  his  own  by  hereditary  descent,  and 
to  which  he  had  never  forfeited  his  claim ;  or  to  en- 
gross, as  their  own  exclusive  property,  the  endow- 
ments provided  to  their  order  by  Buonaparte.  He, 
therefore,  assumed  the  crown  as  the  lineal  and  true 
representadve  of  him  by  whom  it  was  last  worn ; 
and  issued  his  own  constitutional  charter  as  a  con- 
cesdon  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  demanded,  and 
nvhich  he  had  himself  no  desire  to  withhold. 
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r  The  otgectioDs  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  "were, 
jpracticaUy  speakings  of  no  consequence.  It  signified 
nothing  to  the  people  of  France,  whether  the  constittu 
iion  was  proposed  to  the  King  by  the  national  repre« 
fientatives,  or  by  the  King  to  them,  so  that  it  contain- 
ed, in  an  irrevocable  form,  a  full  ratification  of  the 
.national  liberties.  But  for  the  King  to  have  acknow* 
lodged  himself  the  creature  of  the  Senators  election, 
would  have  been  at  once  to  recognise  every  ephemo- 
ral  tyranny,  which  had  started  up  and  fretted  its  part 
on  the  revolutionary  stage ;  and  to  have  sanctioned 
sXL  subsequent  attempts  at  innovation,  since  they  who 
inake  kings  and  authorities  must  have  the  inherent 
light  to  dethrone  and  annul  them.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  how  the  British  nation  acted  on  the  great  oc* 
casions  of  the  Restoration  and  Revolution ;  recogni- 
sing, at  either  crisis,  the  rightof  blood  to  succeed  to  the 
crown,  whether  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Charles  I., 
or  the  abdication  of  James  II.  In  principle,  too,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  all  modern  European  na- 
tions, the  kbg  is  nominally  the  source  both  of  law 
and  justice ;  and  that  statutes  are  promulgated,  and 
jsentences  executed  in  his  name,  without  inferring 
ibat  he  has  the  despotic  right  either  to  make  the  one, 
m  to  alter  the  other.  Although,  therefore,  the  con- 
atitution  of  France  emanated  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
•royal  charter,  the  King  was  no  more  empowered  to 
recall  or  innovate  its  provisions^  than  King  John  to 
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abn^ate  those  of  the  English  Magna  Charta.  Men* 
near,  the  King's  brother,  had  promised  in  his  namei 
upon  his  solemn  entrance  to  Paris,  that  Louis  would 
recognise  the  basis  of  the  constitution  prepared  by 
the  Senate.  This  pledge  was  fully  redeemed  by  the 
charter,  and  wise  men  would  have  been  more  anxi- 
ous to  secure  the  benefits  which  it  bestowed,  than 
acrupulously  to  cayil  on  the  mode  in  which  they  bad 
been  conferred. 

In  fact,  Louis  had  adopted  not  only  the  fiNrm  most 
consonant  to  ancient  usage,  but  U^at  which  he  thought 
most  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  royalists  ai^d  the  re» 
volutionary  party.  He  ascended  the  throne  aa  his 
natural  right ;  and  having  done  so,  he  willingly  grant- 
ed  to  the  people,  in  an  irrevocable  form,  the  substan- 
tial principles  of  a  free  constitution.  But  both  par- 
ties were  rather  displeased  at  what  they  considered  as 
lost,  than  gratified  at  what  they  gained  by  this  ar- 
rangement. The  royalists  regarded  the  constitu* 
tion,  with  its  concessions,  as  a  voluntary  abandonment 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  while  the  revolutionary  par* 
ty  exclaimed,  that  the  receiving  the  charter  from  the 
King  as  an  act  of  his  will,  was  in  itself  a  badge  of 
servitude;  and  that  the  same  royal  prerogative 
which  liad  granted  these  privileges,  might,  if  re* 
cognised,  be  supposed  to  reserve  the  power  of  & 
minishing  or  resuming  them  at  pleasure.  And  diua 
it  is,  that  foUy,  party-spuit>  pride,  and  passion,  can 
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misrepresent  the  best  measures,  and  so  far  poison  the 
pablic  mind,  that  the  very  granting  the  object  of 
tiieir  desires  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  new  com* 
plaints.  *^ 

The  formation  of  the  ministry  gave  rise  to  mor^ 
serious  grounds  of  apprehension  and  censure*  Th^ 
Ttrious  offices  of  administration  were,  upon  the  re- 
sCxmition,  left  in  possession  of  persons  selected  from 
those  who  had  been  named  by  the  Provisional  60- 
▼ertiment.  All  the  members  of  the  Provisional  State 
Council  were  called  to  be  royal  ministers  of  the  state. 
Many  of  these,  though  possessed  of  reputed  talents, 
Wfere  men  hackneyed  in  the  changes  ef  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  intrusted  with 
the  King^s  confidence  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pro« 
vince  which  each  administered. 

Talleyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose 
talents  and  experience  might  have  given  him  claim 
to  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister,  was  unpopular 
from  his  political  versatility ;  and  it  was  judged,  af- 
t^  a  time,  most  expedient  to  send  him  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  that  his  diplomatic  skill  might  be 
employed  in  arranging  the  exterior  relations  of 
France  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
dMsence  of  this  consummate  statesman  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  King^s  affairs.  His  having  preser- 
ved life,  distinction,  and  frequently  power,  during  so 
many  revolutionary  changes,  proved,  according  to  the 
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l^a^e  of  the  old  Earl  of  Pembroke,  thai  he  waa  bom 
of  the  wiUow,  not  of  the  oak.  But  it  waa  the  opimen 
of  the  wisest  men  in  France,  that  it  was  not  fidr,  Ml- 
sidtnnng  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  to  speak  of  his 
attachment  to,  or  defection  from  indiiidaala,  but  to 
consider  the  general  conduct  and  maxims  whidi  be 
recommended  relative  to  the  interests  of  France.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that,  after  the  first  errors  and 
ebullitions  of  republican  teal,  if  he  were  measured  hf 
this  standard,  he  must  be  judged  fiivourably.  The 
councils  which  he  gave  to  Napoleon  were  all  calcn* 
lated,  it  was  said,  for  the  good  of  the  nadon,  and  so 
were  the  measures  which  he  recommended  to  the 
King.  Much  of  this  is  really  true ;  yet,  when  we 
think  of  the  political  consistency  of  the  Prince  of 
Beneventum,  we  cannot  help  recollecting  the  per- 
sonal virtue  of  a  female  follower  of  the  camp,  which 
consisted  in  strict  fidelity  to  the  grenadier  company. 
Dupont  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  Mini- 
ster at  War,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  persecution  he 
had  undergone  from  Buonaparte,  in  consequenee 
of  his  surrender  at  Baylen  to  the  Spaniards.  Souk 
was  afterwards  called  to  this  important  office ;  how 
recommended,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  Wh<m 
Napoleon  heard  of  his  appointment  from  the  Eng** 
lish  resident,  he  observed,  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
and  good  one,  if  no  patriotic  party  should  show 
itself  in  France ;  but  if  such  should  arise,  h6  inti^ 
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mated  plidnly  tihat  there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
Bourbons  to  rest  faith  upon  Soult^s  adherence  to 
their  cause ;  and  so  it  proved. 

To  add  still  farther  to  the  inconveniences  of  this 
fitate  of  administration,  Louis  XVIII.  had  a  favour- 
ite, although  he  had  no  prime  minister.  Count  BUr 
cas  D^Aulps,  minister  of  the  household,  an  ancient 
and  confidential  attendant  on  the  royal  person  du^ 
Ifing  his  exile^  was  understood  to  be  the  channd 
through  which  the  Eong^s  wishes  were  communicated 
to  the  other  ministers ;  and  his  protecticm  was  sup* 
posed  to  afford  the  surest  access  to  the  favours  of  the 
fiown. 

Without  doing  his  master  the  service  of  a  premier, 
or  holding  either  the  power  or  the  responsibility  of 
that  high  situation,  De  Blacas  had  the  fidl  share  of 
odium  usually  attached  to  it.  The  royalists,  who 
pressed  on  him  for  grants  which  w^e  in  the  depart* 
ments  of  other  ministers,  resented  his  declining  to 
interfile  in  their  favour,  as  if,  having  satisfied  his 
own  ambition,  he  had  beccmie  indifierent  to  the  inte^ 
rest  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  a  joint  sufferer 
during  the  emigration.  The  opposite  party,  on  th« 
other  hand,  represented  Count  Blacas  as  an  absolute 
minister,  an  emigrant  himself,  and  the  patron  of  emi^ 
grants ;  a  royalist  of  the  highest  class,  and  an  enemyyi 
of  course,  to  all  the  constitutional  stipulations  in  fa« 
vour  of  liberty.    Thus  far  it  is  certain,  that  the  va^ 
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popularity  of  Monsieur  de  Blacas,  with  all  ranks  and 
INurties  in  the  state,  had  the  worst  possible  influence 
on  the  Eing^s  affairs ;  and  as  his  credit  was  ascribed 
to  a  blind  as  well  as  an  obstinate  attachment  on  the 
part  of  Louis,  the  monarch  was  of  course  involved 
in  the  unpopularity  of  the  minister  of  the  household. 
The  terms  of  the  peace,  as  we  have  already  faint- 
ed,  had  been  studiously  calculated  to  recommend  it 
10  the  feelings  of  the  French  people.  France  was,  in- 
deed, stripped  of  that  extended  sway  which  rendered 
her  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  reduced,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  boundaries  which  she  occupied  on  the  Ist  of 
January  1792.  Still  the  bargain  was  not  harshly 
jdriven.  Several  small  additions  were  left  with  her  on 
the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  on 
that  of  Savoy  she  had  the  considerable  towns  of 
Chamberri,  Annecy,  Avignon,  with  the  Venaisson 
and  Mont  Belliard,  included  in  her  territories.  But 
these  concessions  availed  little;  and  looking  upon 
what  they  had  lost,  many  of  the  French  people,  af- 
ter the  recollections  had  subsided  of  their  escape  from 
a  dreadful  war,  were  naturally,  however  unreason- 
ably, disposed  to  murmur  against  the  reduction  of 
their  territories,  and  to  insist  that  Belgium,  at  least, 
should  have  remained  with  them.  This  opinion  was 
encouraged  and  pressed  by  the  Buonapartists,  who 
considered  the  cession  of  that  country  with  the  more 
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evil  eye,  because  it  was  understood  to  have  been  a 
pomt  urged  by  England. 

Yet  if  England  played  a  proud,  it  was  also  a  ge- 
nerous part  She  bad  nothing  to  stipulate,  nothing 
of  which  to  demand  restitution,  for  she  had  sustain- 
ed no  territorial  loss  during  the  whole  period  of  hostili- 
ties. The  war,  which  had  nearly  ruined  most  other  na- 
tions, had  put  Britain  in  possession  of  all  the  Gol<Mues 
of  France,  and  left  the  latter  country  neither  a  ship 
nor  a  port  in  the  East  or  West  Indies ;  and,  to  sum 
the  whole,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  united  Europe 
to  take  from  England  by  force  any  one  of  the  con« 
quests  which  she  had  thus  made.  The  question,  there* 
fore,  only  was,  what  Britain  was  Yolontarily  to  cede 
to  an  enemy  who  could  give  her  no  equivalent,  ex- 
cepting the  pledge  to  adopt  better  principles,  and  to 
act  no  longer  as  the  disturber  of  Europe.  The  ces- 
sions were  such  in  number  and  amount,  as  to  show 
that  England  was  fiir  above  the  mean  and  selfish  pur- 
pose of  seeking  a  colonial  monopoly,  or  desiring  to 
destroy  the  possibility  of  commercial  rivalry.  All 
was  restored  to  France,  exceptmg  only  Tobago  and 
the  Mauritius. 

These  sacrifices,  made  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
moderation,,  were  not  made  in  vain.  They  secured 
to  Britain  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  other  states, 
and,  giving  to  her  councils  that  character  of  justice 
and  impartiality  which  constitutes  the  best  national 
strength,  they  placed  her  in  a  situation  of  more  in- 
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fluence  and  eminence  in  the  civilised  werld^  than  ihe ' 
uncontrolled  possession  of  all  the  ootton-fieldB  and 
sugar  islands  of  the  east  and  west  could  erer  have 
raised  her  to.  Still,  with  respect  to  France  in  par- 
ticular, the  peace  was  not  recommended  by  die  emi^ 
nence  to  which  it  had  raised  England.  The  rival-' 
ry,  so  long  termed  national,  and  which  had  bijen 
so  carefoUy  fostered  l^  every  state  paper  or  political 
statement  which  Buonaparte  had  permitted  to  be* 
published,  rankled  even  in  generous  and  honourable 
minds ;  and  so  prejudiced  are  the  views  of  passion, 
that  by  mistaking  each  other^s  national  feelings,  ther«^ 
were  many  Frenchmen  induced  to  believe  that  the 
superiority  attained  l^  Great  Britain,  was  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  an  insult  and  degradation  to  France. 

Everything,  indeed,  which  ought  to  have  soothed 
and  gratified  the  French  people,  was  at  last,  by  irri-' 
tated  feelings  and  artful  misrepresentation,  convert- 
ed into  a  subject  of  complaint  and  grievance. 

The  government  of  Napoleon  had  been  as  com- 
pletely despotic  as  it  could  be  rendered  in  a  civili*^ 
zed  country  like  France,  where  public  opinion  for^ 
bade  its  being  carried  to  barbaric  extreme.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  charter,  France  was  eidowed  with 
most  of  the  elementary  principles  of  a  free  and  libe* 
ral  constitution.  The  King  had  adopted,  in  all 
points  of  a  general  and  national  tendency,  the  prin* 
ciples  proposed  in  the  rgected  constitutional  act  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  the  titles  applied  to  the  aristocratical  and  popu- 
lar branches  of  the  constitution,  instead  of  the  Senate 
and  Legblative  Body.  Their  public  duties  were  di- 
vided something  like  those  of  the  Houses  of  Peers 
and  Conamons  in  England.  The  independence  of  the 
judicial  order  was  recognised,  and  the  military  were 
emfirmed  in  their  rank  and  revenues.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  with  power 
to  his  Majesty  to  create  its  members  for  life,  or  here- 
ditary, at  his  pleasure.  The  income  of  the  suppress- 
ed Senate  was  resumed,  and  vested  in  the  crown,  ex- 
cepting confiscated  property,  which  was  restored  to 
the  lawful  owners.  The  Catholic  religion  was  de- 
elared  to  be  that  of  the  state,  but  all  other  Chris- 
tian sects  were  to  be  protected.  The  King's  au- 
thority was  reci^ised  as  head  of  the  army,  and  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war  was  vested  in  him 
exclusively.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  establish- 
ed,  but  under  certain  restraints.  The  conscription 
was  abolished — the  responsibility  of  ministers  recog- 
niaed ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  a  consti-^ 
tuftion  was  traced  out,  good  so  far  as  it  went,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  the  farther  improvements  which 
time  and  experience  might  recommend.  The  char- 
tar  was  presented  to  the  Legislative  Body  by  the 
King  in  person,  with  a  speech,  which  announced  that 
the  principles  which  it  recognised,  were  such  as  had 
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been  adopted  in  the  will  of  his  unfortcuutte  Ixrother, 
Louis  XVI. 

Yet  though  this  charter  contained  a  free  sunen- 
der  of  great  part  of  the  royal  rights  which  the  old 
race  of  Bourbons  had  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
arbitrary  power  which  Napoleon  had  usurped,  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  imacceptable  to  an  active  and 
influential  party  in  the  state,  who  disdained  to  ac- 
cept security  for  property  and  freedom  under  the 
ancient  forms  of  a  feudal  charter,  and  contended 
that  it  ought  to  have  emanated  directly  from  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign  People.  We  have  no  henta* 
tion  in  saying,  that  this  was  as  reasonable  as  the  con- 
duct of  a  spoiled  child,  who  refuses  what  is  gipen  to 
him,  because  he  is  not  suffered  to  take  it ;  or  the  wis- 
dom of  a  hungry  man,  who  should  quarrel  with  his 
dinner,  because  he  does  not  admire  the  shape  of  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  served  up. 

This  is  the  common-sense  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  constitution  contained  the  necessary 
guarantees  of  political  freedom,  and  security  of  lift 
and  property ;  if  it  was  to  be  looked  to  as  the  perma^ 
nent  settlement  and  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  France, 
and  considered  as  a  final  and  decided  arrangement, 
liable  indeed  to  be  improved  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  legal  representatives  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  not  to  be  destroyed  by  any  or  all  of  these 
authorities,  it  was  a  matter  of  utter  unimportance, 
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whether  the  system  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
charter  granted  by  the  King,  or  that  of  conditions 
dictated  to  him  by  the  subject  But  if  there  was  to 
be  a  retrospect  to  the  ephemeral  existence  of  all  the 
French  constitutions  hitherto,  excepting  that  under 
which  Buonaparte  had  enthralled  the  people,  then 
perhaps  the  question  might  be  entertained,  whe- 
ther the  feudal  or  the  revolutionary  form  was  most 
likely  to  be  innovated ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  plan  of  government 
now  adopted,  was  most  likely  to  be  innovated  upon 
by  the  King,  or  by  the  body  who  represented  the 
people. 

Assuming  the  fatal  doctrine,  that  the  party  in 
whose  name  the  conditions  of  the  constitution  are 
expressed,  is  entitled  to  suspend,  alter,  or  recall 
them,  sound  policy  dictated  that  the  apparent  power 
of  granting  should  be  ascribed  to  the  party  least  able 
and  willing  to  recall  or  innovate  upon  the  grant  which 
he  )^ad  made.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  might  be 
reckoned  upon  that  the  King,  unsupported  unless  by 
the  Royalists,  who  were  few  in  number,  unpopular  from 
circumstances,  and  for  the  present  divested,  excepting 
nominally,  of  the  great  instrument  of  achieving  des- 
potic power,  the  imdisputed  command,  namely,  of  the 
army,  would  be  naturally  unwilling  to  risk  the  con* 
tinuance  of  his  authority  by  any  attempt  to  innovate 
upon  those  conditions,  which  he  had  by  his  own 
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charter  assured  to  the  people.  On  the  contrety, 
conditions  formed  and  decreed  by  the  Senate  of 
Buonaparte,  might,  on  the  popular  party ""s  resutning 
the  ascendency,  be  altered  or  recalled  by  the  Cham- 
bers with  the  same  levity  and  fickleness  which  the 
people  of  France,  or  at  least  those  acting  as  their 
representatives,  had  so  often  displayed.  T6  give 
permanence  to  the  constitution,  therefore^  it  was  best 
it  should  emanate  from  the  party  most  intc^sted  in 
preserving  it,  and  least  able  to  infringe  it ;  and  thitt  un- 
doubtedly, as  France  stood  at  the  time,  was  the  sove- 
reign. In  Great  Britain,  the  constitution  is  account- 
ed more  secure,  because  the  King  is  the  sotifbe  of 
law,  of  honour,  and  of  all  ministerial  and  executive 
power ;  whilst  he  is  responsible  to  the  nation  through 
his  ministers,  for  the  manner  in  which  that  power  h 
exercised.  An  arrangement  of  a  different  kind  wouU 
expose  the  branches  of  the  legislature  to  a  discord- 
ant struggle,  which  ought  never  to  be  contemplated 
as  possible. 

The  zealous  liberalists  of  France  were  induced, 
however,  to  mutiny  against  the  name  under  which 
their  free  constitution  was  assigned  them,  and  td 
call  back  Buoni^arte,  who  had  aboli^d  the  vety 
semblance  of  freedom,  rather  than  to  accept  at  the 
hands  of  a  peaceful  monarch,  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  themselves  had  acquired.  The  advan- 
tages which  they  gained  will  appear  in  the  sequd. 

Thus  setting  out  with  varying  and  conttadictory 
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opinions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  new  consti-* 
tution,  the  parties  in  the  state  regarded  it  rather  as 
a  fcHTtress  to  be  attacked  and  defended,  than  as  a 
temple  in  which  all  men  were  called  to  worship. 

The  French  of  this  period  might  be  divided  into 
duree  distinct  and  active  parties — Royalists ;  Libe. 
rals  of  every  shade,  down  to  Republicans;  and  Buo- 
napartists.  And  it  becomes  our  duty  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  each  of  these. 

The  Royalists,  while  they  added  little  real 
strength  to  the  King  by  their  numbers,  attracted 
iniich  jealous  observation  from  their  high  birth  and 
equally  high  pretensions ;  embroiled  his  affairs  by 
tbeir  imprudent  zeal ;  embittered  his  peace  by  their 
just  and  natural  complaints ;  and  drew  suspicion  on 
his  government  at  every  effort  which  he  made  to 
serve  and  relieve  them.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  emigrant  Nobles  and  Clergy. 

The  former  class  were  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
ber by  war  and  exile ;  insomuch,  that  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  upwards,  the  ancient  nobles  of  France  sup- 
plied only  thirty.  The  rest  were  the  fortunate  mare- 
schals  and  generals,  whom  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  raised  to  rank  and  wealth  ;  and  the  states- 
men, many  of  whom  had  attained  the  same  station 
by  less  honourable  means  of  elevation.  The  old  no* 
blesse,  after  their  youth  had  been  exhausted,  their 
fortunes  destroyed,  and  their  spirits  l»roken,  while 
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fullowbg  through  foreign  oountries  the  adverse  for-* 
tunes  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  beheld  the  restora^ 
tion,  indeed,  of  the  monarchy,  but  were  theraselTet 
recalled  to  France  only  to  see  their  estates  occupied, 
and  their  hereditary  offices  around  the  person  of  the 
monarch  filled,  by  the  fortunate  children  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Like  the  disappointed  English  cavaliers,  they 
might  well  complain  that  though  none  had  wished 
more  earnestly  for  the  return  of  the  l^itimate  prince^ 
yet  none  had  shared  so  little  in  the  benefits  attend- 
ing it.  By  a  natural,  and  yet  a  perverse  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  very  injuries  which  the  nobility  had 
sustained,  rendered  them  the  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  other  ranks  and  parties  of  the  state.  They  had 
been  the  companions  of  the  King'^s  exile,  were  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  had 
near  access  to  his  person  by  the  right  of  blood.  Could 
it  be  in  nature,  it  was  asked,  that  Louis  eould  see 
their  sufferings  without  attempting  to  relieve  them ; 
and  how  could  he  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  France, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  those  who  occupied  or  aspi^ 
red  to  civil  and  military  preferment,  or  of  those  who 
had  acquired  during  the  Revolution  the  national  do^ 
mains  which  those  nobles  once  possessed  ?  Yet  the 
alarm  was  founded  rather  on  suspicion  than  on  facta 
Of  the  preferment  of  emigrants  in  the  army,  ^ve  shall 
speak  hereafter ;  but  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
state,  few  of  the  old  noblesse  obtained  office.  To 
take  a  single  example,  in  the  course  of  eleven  mraths 
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there  were  thirty-seven  prefects  nominated  to  the  de- 
jtertments,  and  the  list  did  not  comprehend  a  single 
one  of  those  emigrants  who  returned  to  France  with 
Louis ;  and  but  very  few  of  those  whose  exile  had 
terminated  more  early.  The  nobles  felt  this  exclu- 
sion from  royal  favour,  and  expressed  their  com- 
plaints, which  some,  yet  more  imprudently,  mingled 
^ith  threatening  hints,  that  their  day  of  triumph 
might  yet  arrive.  This  language,  as  well  as  the  air 
t>f  exclusive  dignity  and  distance!  which  they  affect- 
ed, as  if,  the  distinction  of  their  birth  being  all  that 
they  had  left  to  them,  they  were  determined  to  en- 
force the  most  punctilious  deference  to  that,  was  care- 
fully remarked  and  recorded  against  the  King. 
:  The  noblesse  were  supposed  to  receive  particular 
^encouragement  from  the  princes  of  ihe  blood,  while, 
upon  the  whole,  they  were  rather  discouraged  than 
brought  forward  or  distinguished  by  Louis,  who,  as 
many  of  them  spared  not  to  say,  was  disposed  to  act 
upon  the  ungenerous  maxim  of  courting  his  enemies, 
and  neglecting  those  who  could  not  upon  principle 
become  anything  save  his  friends.  They  did  not,  per- 
haps, make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  great  difiicul- 
-des  which  the  King  incurred  in  governing  France 
et  so  critical  a  period. 

The  state  of  the  Clergy  is  next  to  be  considered. 
They  were,  generally  speaking,  sincerely  attached  to 
the  King ;  and  had  they  been  in  possession  of  their 
revenues,  and  of  their  natural  influence  upon  the 
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public  mind,  their  attachment  would  have  beai  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  But  without  this  influence» 
and  without  the  wealth,  or  at  least  the  independence, 
on  which  it  partly  rests,  they  were  as  useless,  politi- 
cally speaking,  as  a  key  which  does  not  fit  the  loc^ 
to  which  it  is  applied.  This  state  of  things,  unfor- 
tunate in  many  respects,  flowed  from  a  maxim  adopt- 
ed during  the  Revolution,  and  followed  by  Buona- 
parte, who  had  his  reasons  for  fearing  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  ^^  We  will  not  put  down  the  ecde- 
siastical  establishment  by  force ;  we  will  starve  it  to 
death.'^  Accordmgly,  all  grants  and  bequests  to  the 
church  had  been  limited  and  qualified  by  so  many 
conditions  and  restrictions,  as  to  intercept  that  mode 
of  acquisition  so  firuitful  in  a  Catholic  country ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salary  allowed  by  the  state  to, 
each  officiating  curate  was  only  five  hundred  livres 
(L.26,  16s.  8d.)  yearly.  No  doubt  each  community 
were  permitted  to  subscribe  what  they  pleased  in  ad- 
dition to  this  miserable  pittance;  but  in  France, 
when  the  number  of  those  who  care  for  no  religion 
at  all,  and  of  those  whose  zeal  will  not  lead  them  the 
length  of  paying  for  it,  is  deduced,  the  remainder 
will  afibrd  but  a  small  list  of  subscribers.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  at  the  period  of  the  restoration, 
many  parishes  were,  and  had  been  for  years,  without 
any  public  worship.  Ignorance  had  increased  in  an 
incalculable  degree.  ^^  We  are  informed,^'  was  the 
communication  from  Buonaparte  to  one  of  his  prer 
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fects,  **  thai  dangerous  books  are  distributed  in  your 
departments — **  Were  the  roads  sown  with  them,'" 
wa$  the  answer  returned  by  the  prefect,  ^*  your  Ma- 
jesty need  not  fear  their  influence ;  we  haye  not  a 
ipan  who  would  or  could  read  them.^ — When  we 
add  to  this  the  relaxed  state  of  public  morals,  the 
pains  takoi  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  era- 
dtoate  the  sentiments  of  religion,  and  render  its  pro« 
fisisors  ridiculous,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  military 
character,  so  conspicuous  through  France,  and  so 
QDfavourable  to  devotion ;  and  when  it  is  further  re- 
membered that  all  the  wealth  of  the  church  had  fallen 
intQ  the  hands  of  the  laity,  which  were  fast  clenched 
ta  retain  it,  and  trembling  at  the  same  time  lest  it 
should  be  wrested  from  them, — the  reader  may,  from 
]|U  these  causes,  form  some  notion  of  the  low  ebb  of 
religion  and  of  the  church  in  France. 

The  disposition  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family  to 
lestore  the  formal  observances  of  the  Romish  Church, 
98  well  as  to  provide  the  suitable  means  of  educating 
ia  future  those  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  other 
religious  institutions,  excited  among  the  Parisians  a 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt.  It  must  be  owned, 
flao,  that  though  the  abstract  motive  was  excellent, 
there  was  little  wisdom  in  attempting  to  bring  back 
the  nation  to  all  those  mummeries  of  popish  ccremo* 
mal)  which,  long  before  the  Revolution,  only  subsist* 
#d  through  inveterate  custom,  having  lost  all  iniku 
^mce  on  the  public  mind. 
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This  general  feelbg  was  increased  by  particular 
events.  Alarming  tumults  took  place,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  enforcing  a  rule  unworthy  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  by  which  theatrical  performers  are 
declared  in  a  constant  state  of  excommunication. 
The  rites  of  sepulture  being  refused  to  Mademoi- 
selle Rancour,  an  actress,  but  a  person  of  decent 
character  and  morals,  occasioned  a  species  of  insur« 
rection,  which  compelled  from  the  government  an  <Hr- 
der  for  interring  her  with  the  usual  forms. 

The  enforcing  of  the  more  regular  observation  of 
the  Sabbath,  an  order  warranted  alike  by  religion  and 
good  morals,  gave  also  great  offence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital.  The  solemn  obsequies  perform- 
ed for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate 
Queen,  when  their  remains  were  transferred  from 
their  hasty  grave  to  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Saint 
Denis, — a  fraternal  action,  and  connected  with  the 
forms  of  the  Catholic  Church, — was  also  construed 
to  the  King^s  prejudice,  as  if,  by  the  honour  paid  to 
these  poor  relics,  he  had  intended  to  mark  his  hatred 
of  the  Revolution,  and  his  recollection  of  the  inju- 
ries he  had  sustained  from  it.  Some  honours  and 
attention  bestowed  on  the  few  surviving  chiefs  of  La 
Vendue  were  equally  the  subject  of  misrepresentation. 
In  short,  whatever  Louis  XVIII.  did,  which  had 
die  least  appearance  of  gratifying  those  who  had  lost 
all  for  his  sake,  was  accounted  an  act  of  treason 
against  freedom  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
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None  of  the  circumstances  we  have  noticed  had, 
however,  so  much  effect  upon  the  public  feeling  as 
the  fear  which  prevailed,  that  Louis,  in  his  venera- 
tion for  religion  and  its  members,  might  be  led  to 
fimn  some  scheme  of  resuming  the  church  lands, 
which,  having  been  confiscated  by  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly,  were  now  occupied  by  a  host  of 
proprietors,  who  watched,  with  vigilant  jealousy,  in- 
cipient measures,  which  they  feared  might  end  in  re- 
sumption of  their  property.  Imprudent  priests  add- 
ed to  this  distrust  and  jealousy,  by  denunciations 
against  those  who  held  church  lands,  and  by  refu- 
ting to  grant  them  absolution  unless  they  made 
restitution  or  compensation  for  them.  This  dis- 
trust spread  far  wider  than  among  the  actual  pro- 
prietors of  national  domains.  For  if  these  were 
threatened  with  resumption  of  the  property  they 
had  acquired  under  authority  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment for  the  time,  it  was  most  probable,  that  the  di- 
vine right  of  the  clergy  to  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  might  next  have  been  brought  forward,— 
«  claim  involving  the  interest  of  every  landholder 
ttud  farmer  in  France  to  a  degree  almost  incalcu- 
lable. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  the 
Royalist  party,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  were  so  little 
in  a  condition  to  be  effectually  serviceable  to  the 
King  in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  that  while  their  ad<* 
herence  and  their  sufferings  clwned  his  attadiment 
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and  gratitude,  every  mark  which  he  afforded  them 
of  those  feelings  was  calculated  to  render  his  govom- 
ment  suspected  and  unpopular. 

Whilst  the  Royalists  rather  sapped  and  encumber^ 
ed  than  supported  the  throne  to  which  they  adhered, 
their  errors  were  carefully  pointed  out,  circulated, 
and  exaggerated,  by  the  Jacobin,  or,  as  they  called 
themselves,  the  Patriotic  party.  This  faction,  small 
in  numbers,  but  formidable  from  their  audacity,  their 
union,  and  the  dreadful  recollection  of  their  former 
power  and  principles,  consisted  of  ex-generals,  whose 
laurels  had  faded  with  the  republic;  ex-ministers 
and  functionaries,  whose  appointments  and  influence 
had  not  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Directory ;  men 
of  letters,  who  hoped  again  to  rule  the  state  by  means 
of  proclamations  and  journals ;  and  philosophers,  to 
whose  vanity  or  enthusiasm  abstract  principles  of 
unattainable  liberty,  and  undesirable  equality,  were 
dearer  than  all  the  oceans  of  blood,  and  extent  of 
guilt  and  misery,  which  they  had  already  cost,  and 
were  likely  again  to  occasion.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  the  original  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  constitutions  of  society,  several  of  this 
party  showed  distinguished  talent,  and  that  their  la« 
hours  were  calculated  to  keep  up  a  general  love  of 
liberty,  and  to  promote  inquiry  into  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  Unfortunately,  however, 
their  theoretical  labours  in  framing  constitutions  di- 
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verted  their  attention  from  the  essential  points  of 
government,  to  its  mere  external  form,  and  led  them, 
for  example,  to  prefer  a  republic,  where  every  8pe-> 
des  of  violence  was  practised  by  the  little  dictator 
of  the  day,  to  a  limited  monarchy,  under  which  life, 
person,  and  property,  were  protected.  The  chiefs  of 
ibis  party  were  men  of  that  presumptuous  and  un- 
doubting  class,  who,  after  having  failed  repeatedly 
in  political  experiments,  were  as  ready  as  ever  again 
to  undertake  them,  with  the  same  unhesitating  and 
self-deceptive  confidence  of  success.  They  were  never 
satisfied  even  with  what  they  themselves  had  done ; 
for  as  there  is  no  end  of  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion in  any  human  establishment,  they  proceeded 
with  alterations  on  their  own  work,  as  if  what  Butler 
says  of  religion  had  been  true  in  politics,  and  that  a 
form  of  government 

was  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 

Danger  did  not  appal  the  sages  of  this  school.  Many 
of  them  had  been  familiar  with,  and  hardened  to  the 
perils  of  the  most  desperate  revolutionary  intrigues, 
by  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  springs  which 
set  each  in  motion,  and  were  ready  to  recommence 
their  desperate  labours  with  as  little  forethought,  as 
belongs  to  the  labourers  in  a  powder-mill,  which  has 
exploded  ten  times  durmg  their  remembrance,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  number  of  their  comrades.  In 
ihe  character  of  these  self- entitled  philosophers  and 
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busy  agitators,  vanity  an  well  as  egotism  wct«  leading 
principles.  The  one  quality  persuaded  them,  that 
they  might  be  able,  by  dint  of  management,  to  avert 
danger  from  themselves;  and  the  otlier  rendered 
them  indifferent  respecting  the  safety  of  others. 

During  the  government  of  Buonaparte,  this  Jaco- 
binical party  was  repressed  by  a  strong  hand.  He 
knew,  by  experience  of  every  sort,  their  restless,  in* 
tiiguing,  and  dangerous  disposition.  They  also  knew 
and  feared  his  strength,  and  his  unscrupulous  use  of 
it.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  called  them  into  life, 
like  the  sun  which  thaws  the  frosen  adder ;  but  it 
was  only  to  show  how  they  hated  the  beams  whidi 
revived  them.  The  Bourbon  dynasty,  with  all  the 
remembrances  it  combined,  seemed  to  this  faction 
the  very  opposite  to  their  favourite  revolution ;  and 
they  studied  with  malignant  assiduity  the  degree  of 
liberty  afforded  by  the  national  charter,  not  in  order 
to  defend  or  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  discover  how  it  might 
be  made  the  vantage-ground  for  overthrowing  both 
the  throne  and  the  constitution. 

Camot  and  Fouch6,  formidable  names,  and  revo- 
lutionists from  their  youth  upward,  were  the  osten- 
sible leaders  of  this  active  party,  and  most  of  the 
surviving  revolutionists  rallied  under  their  standi 
ards.  These  agitators  had  preserved  some  infiu« 
ence  over  the  lees  of  the  people,  and  were  sure  to 
find  the  means  of  augmenting  it  in  the  moment 
of  popular  commotion.    The  rabble  of  a  great  town 
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is  democtatical  and  revolutionary  by  nature ;  for 
theiT  vanity  is  captivated  with  such  phrases  as  the 
tovereignty  of  the  people,  their  sense  of  poverty 
and  licentious  fury  tempted  by  occasion  for  up- 
roar, and  they  regard  the  restraints  of  laws  and 
good  order  as  their  constant  and  natural  enemies. 
It  is  upon  this  envenomed  and  corrupted  mass  of 
evil  passions  that  the  experimental  philosophers  of 
the  Revolution  have  always  exercised  their  chemical 
skill.  Of  late,  however,  the  intercourse  between  the 
philosophers  of  the  Revolution  and  this  class  of  apt 
and  docile  scholars  had  been  considerably  interrupt* 
ed.  Buonaparte,  as  we  have  hinted,  restrained  with 
a  strong  hand  the  teachers  of  the  Revolutionary 
school;  while,  by  the  eclat  of  his  victories,  his  lar- 
gesses, and  his  expensive  undertakings,  in  which 
many  workmen  were  employed,  he  debauched  from 
them  great  part  of  their  popular  disciples,  who  may 
be  said,  with  the  inconsequence  and  mutability  Ixs 
longing  to  their  habits,  principles,  and  temper,  to 
have  turned  imperialists,  without  losing  their  na- 
tural aptitude  to  become  jacobins  again  on  the  next 
tempting  opportunity. 

The  party  of  Imperialists,  or  Buonapartists,  if  we 
lay  the  army  out  of  view,  was  small  and  unimpor- 
tant. The  public  functionaries,  whom  the  King  had 
displaced  from  the  situations  of  emolument  which 
they  held  under  the  Emperor, — courtiers,  prefects, 
commissioners,  clerks,  and  commissaries,— whose  pre- 
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sent  means  and  future  hopes  were  cut  off,  were  of 
course  disobliged  and  discontented  men,  who  looked 
with  a  languishing  eye  towards  the  island  of  Elbs. 
The  immediate  family  connexions,  favourites,  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  late  Emperor,  confident  in  the  wealth 
which  most  of  them  had  acquired,  and  resenting  the 
insignificance  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  lent  to  this  party  the  acti- 
vity which  money,  and  the  habit  of  political  intrigue, 
can  at  all  times  communicate.  But  the  real  and  tre^ 
mendous  strength  of  the  Buonapartists  lay  in  the  at- 
tachment of  the  existing  army  to  its  abdicated  general 
This  was  the  more  formidable,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  the  prevailing  military  character  of 
the  French  nation,  had  raised  the  soldiers  from  th^ 
proper  and  natural  character  of  servants  of  the  state, 
into  a  distinct  deliberative  body,  having  interests  of 
their  own,  which  were  in  their  nature  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  commonwealth ;  since  the  very  pro- 
fession of  arms  implies  an  aptitude  to  a  state  of  w«r, 
which,  to  all  other  ranks  in  the  state,  the  army  it- 
self excepted,  may  indeed  be  a  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable evil,  but  never  can  be  a  real  advantage. 

The  King  could  not  be  accused  of  neglecting  to 
cultivate  the  affections,  soothe  the  prejudices,  and 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  army.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  his  situation  forced 
him  to  study  how  to  manage  by  flattery,  and  by  the 
most  imprudent  indulgences  and  fiivours,  the  only 
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part  of  his  subjects,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
ail  well^govemed  states,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  ab* 
solute  authority.  Every  effort  was  made  to  gratify 
the  feelings  of  the  troops,  and  the  utmost  exertions 
were  made  to  remount,  re-establish,  and  reclothe 
them.  Their  ranks  were  augmented  by  upwards  of 
150,000  prisoners  of  war,  whose  minds  were  in  ge- 
neral actuated  by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  disho- 
Bouir  and  hardship  of  their  defeat  and  captivity, 
and  whose  presence  greatly  increased  the  discontent 
SB  w^  as  the  strength  of  the  French  army. 

While  the  King  cultivated  the  affecdods  of  the 
ciNiimon  soldiers  with  very  imperfect  success,  he  was 
more  fortunate  in  attaching  to  himself  the  Mares- 
efaalS)  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
kindness.  They  were  gratified  by  his  attentions,  and, 
having  most  of  them  some  recent  reason  to  complain 
of  Napoleon,  it  is  possible,  that  had  they  possessed 
absolute,  or  even  very  extensive  interest  with  the 
airmy,  that  disturbance  in  the  state  of  the  nation 
which  ensued,  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place. 
But  while  Napoleon  had  preserved  towards  the  Ma- 
rescbals  the  distance  at  which  a  sovereign  keeps  sub- 
jects,  he  was  often  familiar  with  the  inferior  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  took  care  to  keep  himself  in  their 
lye,  and  occupy  their  attention  personally.  He  de- 
nred  that  his  generals  should  resemble  the  hilt  of 
the  sword,  which  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  while 
the  army  was  the  blade  itself,  and  retained  the  same 
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temperynotwithstandingsuchpartialalteration.  ThixSi 
the  direct  and  personal  interest  of  the  Emperor  sa« 
perseded,  in  the  soldier'^s  bosom,  all  attachment  to 
his  lieutenants. 

It  would  be  wasting  time  to  show  reasons,  why  the 
French  army  should  have  been  attached  to  Napoleon. 
They  could  not  be  supposed  to  forget  the  long  o^ 
reer  of  success  which  they  had  pursued  under  his 
banner,  the  pensions  granted  in  foreign  countrieei 
which  were  now  retrenched,  and  the  licensed  plunder 
of  their  Emperor'^s  unceasing  campaigns.  At  present, 
they  conceived  the  King  proposed  to  reduce  thar 
numbers  so  soon  as  he  could  with  safety,  and  imagi* 
ned  their  very  existence  was  about  to  be  at  stake. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  selfish  interests  of  the  army 
which  rendered  them  discontented.  The  sense  of  ho- 
nour, as  it  was  called,  or  rather  the  vanity  of  military 
ascendency  and  national  aggrandisement,  had  been  in- 
spired by  Buonaparte  into  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 
though  they  were  chiefly  cherished  by  his  compa*. 
nions  in  arms.  According  to  their  opinion,  the  glory 
of  France  had  risen  with  Buonaparte,  and  sunk  with 
him  for  ever ;  not,  as  they  fondly  contended,  through 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  treachery 
of  Marmont,  and  the  other  generals  whom  Napoleon 
trusted.  This  sentiment  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers  into  other  classes  of  society,  all  of  which  aret 
in  France  deeply  susceptible  of  what  is  represented 
to  them  as  national  glory ;  and  it  was  again  echoed 
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back  to  the  soldiers  from  fields,  from  workshops, 
from  manufactories.  All  began  to  agree,  that  they 
had  received  the  Bourbons  from  the  hands  of  foreign 
conquerors;  and  that  the  Eing'^s  reign  had  only  com- 
menced, because  France  had  been  conquered,  and 
Paris  surrendered.  They  remembered  that  the  allies 
had  declared  the. restoration  of  the  ancient  family 
was  combined  ¥rith  the  restriction  of  France  within 
the  ancient  limits ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  first 
act  of  Monsieur,  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  had 
been  to  order  the  surrender  of  upwards  of  fifty  for- 
tresses bey(md  the  frontiers,  which  Buonaparte,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  rendered  the  means  of  re^ 
acquiring  the  conquests,  of  which  fortune  or  treach- 
ery had  for  a  time  bereft  him.  The  meanest  follower 
of  the  camp  affected  to  feel  his  share  in  the  national 
dii^ace  of  losing  provinces,  to  which  France  had  no 
title  save  that  of  military  usurpation.  The  hope  that 
the  government  would  at  least  endeavour  to  recon- 
quer Belgium,  so  convenient  for  France,  and  which, 
as  they  contended,  fell  within  her  natural  bounda- 
ries, served  for  a  time  to  combat  these  feelings ;  but 
when  it  was  perceived  plainly,  that  the  government 
of  France  neither  could  nor  would  engage  in  exter- 
nal war,  for  this  or  any  other  object,  the  discontent 
of  the  army  became  imiversal,  and  they  might  be 
pronounced  ripe  for  any  desperate  enterprise. 
Among  the  soldiers,  the  late  Imperial  Guards 
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were  distinguished  for  their  sullen  enmity  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  deemed  themselves  insulted  at 
the  guard  of  the  Eing^s  person  being  committed  to  a 
body  of  household  troops,  selected  as  approved  loya- 
lists. The  army  were  also  much  disgusted,  that  the 
decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  had  been  distri- 
buted with  a  profusion,  which  seemed  intended  to  di- 
minish its  value.  But  the  course  of  promotion  was  the 
deepest  sourceof  discontent.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Hoyal  had  been  early  declared  Colonels  General  by 
the  King ;  and  the  army  soon  discovered,  or  suppo* 
sed  they  discovered,  that  under  their  auspices  the 
superior  ranks  of  the  army  were  likely  to  be  filled  by 
the  emigrant  nobility,  whose  military  service  was  con- 
sidered as  having  been  continued,  while  they  were 
in  attendance  upon  the  King  during  his  exile.  The 
most  indecent  competition  was  thus  excited  between 
those  whose  claims  were  founded  on  their  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  those  who 
had  borne  arms  against  that  family,  but  still  in  the 
service  of  France.  The  truth  is,  that  the  derange- 
ment of  the  finances,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  minis- 
ters, each  of  whom  claimed  the  exclusive  patronage 
of  his  own  department,  left  the  King  no  means  so 
ready  for  discharging  his  debts  of  gratitude,  and  a£^ 
fording  the  means  of  subsistence  to  his  ancient  friends 
and  adherents,  as  by  providing  for  them  in  the  army. 
The  measure,  though  perh^s  unavoidaUe,  was  in 
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many  respects  undesirable.  Old  men,  past  the  age 
of  service,  or  young  men  who  had  never  known  it, 
were,  in  virtue  of  these  claims,  placed  in  situations, 
to  which  the  actual  warriors  conceived  they  had 
bought  a  title  by  their  laurels  and  their  scars.  The 
appearance  of  the  superannuated  emigrants,  who 
were  thus  promoted  to  situations  ill-suited  to  age 
and  infirmity,  raised  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
Buonaparte^s  soldiers,  while  the  patrician  haughti- 
ness, Atid  youthful  presumption,  of  the  younger  no- 
bles, excited  their  indignation.  The  agents  and 
friends  of  Buonaparte  suffered  not  these  passions  to 
cool.  **  There  is  a  plot  of  the  royalists  against  you,* 
was  incessantly  repeated  to  the  regiments,  upon 
which  these  new  officers  were  imposed.  "  The  Bour- 
bons cannot  think  themselves  safe  while  those  who 
shared  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  have  either  honour 
or  existence.  Your  ranks  are  subjected  to  the  com- 
mand of  dotards,  who  have  never  drawn  a  sword  in 
battle,  or  who  have  served  only  in  the  emigrant  bands 
of  Cond6,  or  among  the  insurgent  Chouans  and  Ven*- 
deans.  What  security  have  you  against  being  dis- 
banded on  a  day^s  notice  ?  And  if  the  obligations  of 
the  government  to  you  bind  them,  as  it  would  seem, 
80  slightly,  will  you  consider  yours  to  them  as  of  a 
stricter  description  ?^^  Such  insinuations,  and  such 
reasoning,  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  army ;  dis- 
affection spread  generally  through  their  ranks,  and, 
long  before  the  bold  attempt  of  Napoleon,  his  former 


soldiery  vere  almost  universally  prepared  to  aid  him 
in  the  recovery  of  his  power. 

The  state  of  acdve  politictl  parties  in  France  ve 
hare  thus  described ;  but,  as  is  usual,  the  mass  of  tbe 
population  were  somewhat  indiflerent  to  their  prind- 
ples,  unless  in  moments  of  excitation,  Parties  in  a 
state  are  to  the  people  at  large  what  the  winds  are  ti> 
the  ocean.  That  which  predominates  for  the  time, 
rolls  the  tide  in  its  own  direction;  the  next  day  it  is 
hushed,  and  the  waves  are  under  a  different  influence. 
The  people  of  France  at  large  were  averse  to  the 
Hcpublicana,  or  Jacohins.  They  retained  loo  awful 
an  impression  of  the  horrors  of  the  tyranny  exerci- 
sed hy  these  political  fanatics,  to  r^ard  them  other- 
wise than  with  terror.  They  were  as  little  Buo- 
naparttsts ;  because  they  dreaded  the  restless  temper 
of  him  who  gave  name  to  this  faction,  and  saw  that 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  government, 
the  state  of  war  must  be  perpetual.  They  could  not 
be  termed  Royalists,  for  they  comprehended  many 
with  whom  the  name  of  Bourbon  had  lost  its  charms ; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  had  their 
fortune  and  prosperity  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  Revolution,  that  they  vere  not  disposed  to  af- 
ford any  countenance  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy  on  its  ancient  footing. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  class  of  Frenchmen,  who  may 
be  called  Moderates  or  Constitutionalists,  and  who 
contained  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  of  property,  sub- 
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stance,  and  education,  hoped  well  of  the  King's  go- 
Temment.  Hia  good  sense,  humanity,  love  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  other  valuable  qualities,  recommend- 
ed him  to  their  esteem,  and  they  thought  his  resto- 
tntion  might  be  considered  as  the  guarantee  of  a 
luting  peace  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  But 
they  dreaded  and  deprecated  that  counter- revolu- 
tionary re-action,  as  the  established  phrase  was,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  object  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy.  The  property 
of  many  of  the  constitutionalists  was  vested  in  na- 
tional domains,  and  they  watched  with  doubt  and 
fear  every  step  which  the  emigrant  nobility  and  cler- 
gy seetned  disposed  to  take  for  recovery  of  their  for- 
mer rights. 

On  this  subject  the  moderate  party  were  sensi- 
tively jealous,  and  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  threw  striking  light  on 
the  state  of  the  public  mind.  We  must,  therefore, 
turn  the  reader's  attention  in  that  direction. 

A  petty  riot,  concerning  precedence,  had  arisen 
in  a  church  called  Durnac,  between  the  seigneur  of 
the  parish  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  The 
mayor  brought  the  affair  before  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties by  a  violent  petition,  in  which  he  generalized 
bb  complaint  agiunst  the  whole  body  of  emigrants, 
whom  be  accused  of  desiring  to  place  themselves 
above  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  treat  France 
as  a  conquered  country.     The  Chamber,  20th  No- 
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yember  1 81 4,  treated  the  language  of  the  petition  as 
calumnious,  and  the  squabble  as  unworthy  of  their 
notice.  But  the  debate  called  forth  expressions  whidi 
intimated  a  suspicion  that  there  existed  a  dark  and 
secret  system,  which  tended  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  among  the  citizens,  and  to  resusd- 
tate  pretensions  incompatible  with  the  laws*  *^  It 
was,^  said  the  member  who  made  this  statement,  ^^  im- 
portant to  impress  every  class  of  Frenchmen  with  the 
great  idea,  that  there  was  no  safety  for  France,  for 
the  King,  for  every  member  of  society,  but  in  the 
maintenance  of  those  constitutional  principleson  which 
were  founded  the  laws  for  protectipg  the  whole.** 

The  claims  of  the  emigrants  for  restoration  of 
their  forfeited  property,  were,  abstractedly,  as  just 
and  indubitable  as  that  of  the  King  to  the  throne. 
But  the  political  considerations  in  which  they  were 
involved,  rendered  any  general  attempt  to  enforce 
those  claims  the  certain  signal  of  civil  war ;  a  civil 
war  almost  certain  to  end  in  a  second  expatriation, 
both  of  the  royal  family  and  their  followers.  In  this 
dilemma,  government  seems  to  have  looked  anxious- 
ly  for  some  means  of  compromise  which  might  af- 
ford relief  to  the  emigrants,  without  innovating  on 
that  article  of  the  charter  which  ratified  the  sale  of 
national  domains.     Monsieur  Ferrand  brought  for* 
ward  in  the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  a  motion  for  the 
restoration  of  such  estates  of  emigrants  as  yet  re» 
Hiained  unsold.  But  this  involved  a  question  respect- 
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iog  the  rights  of  the  much  more  numerous  class  whose 
property  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  state,  and  dis- 
posed of  to  third  parties,  to  whom  it  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  charter.  Since  these  gentlemen  could 
not  be  restored  exjure^  to  their  estates,  as  was  pro- 
posed towards  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  they 
hod  at  least  a  title  to  the  price  which  had  been  sur- 
rogated in  place  of  the  property,  of  which  price  the 
nation  had  stUl  possession. 

These  proposals  called  forward  Monsieur  Diur- 
bach,  who  charged  Ferrand  with  the  fatal  purpose 
of  opening  the  door  on  the  vast  subject  of  national 
domains.     ^'  Already ,^^  continued  the  orator,  ^'  the 
two  extremities  of  the  kingdom  have  resounded  with 
the  words  of  the  minister,  as  with  the  claps  which 
precede  the  thunderbolt.     The  effect  which  they 
have  produced  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  general,  that 
all  civil  transactions  have  been  at  once  suspended. 
A  general  distrust  and  excessive  fear  have  caused  a 
stagnation,  the  effects  of  which  even  the  royal  trea- 
sury has  felt.    The  proprietors  of  national  property 
can  no  longer  sell  or  mortgage  their  estates.    They 
are  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  in  the  very  bosom  of 
wealth.    Whence  arises  this  calamity  ?  The  cause 
of  it  is  the  declaration  of  the  minister,  that  the  pro- 
perty they  possess  does  not  legally  belong  to  them. 
For  this  is,  in  fact,  the  consequence  of  his  assertion, 
that  ^  the  law  recognises  in  the  emigrants  a  right  tp 
fGToperty  which  always  existed." "" 
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The  celebrated  Marescbal  Maedonald,  a  friend 
al  once  of  monarchy  and  freedom,  of  France  and  the 
Bourbons,  undertook  to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  8a- 
tbfying  the  emigrants,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
nation  permitted ;  and  giving,  at  the  same  time,  some 
indemnity  for  the  pensions  assigned  by  Buonaparte 
to  his  yeteran  soldiers,  which,  during  his  reign,  had 
been  paid  from  countries  beyond  the  verge  of  France, 
until  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  when  they  ceased 
to  be  paid  at  aU.  The  MareschaFs  statement  of  the 
extent  of  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  shows 
how  formidable  the  task  of  undobg  that  extensive 
transference  of  property  must  necessarily  have  been ; 
the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  inte- 
rested in  the  question  of  their  security,  amount- 
ing to  nine  or  ten  millions.     ^'  Against  this  Co- 
lossus,^ continued  the  Mareschal,  ^'  whose  height  the 
eye  cannot  measure,  some  impotent  efforts  would  af- 
feet  to  direct  themselves ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  King 
has  foreseen  this  danger,  even  for  the  sake  of  those  im- 
prudent persons  who  might  have  exposed  themselves 
to  it.*"    He  proceeded,  in  a  very  eloquent  strain,  to 
eulogize  the  conduct  of  the  emigrants,  to  express 
respect  for  their  persons,  compassion  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, honour  for  their  fidelity,  and  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  the  existence  of  these  old  proprietors, 
as  having  claims  on  the  estates  which  had  bee    ac- 
quired by  others,  placed  them  in  a  situation  which 
ought  not  to  exist.   He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
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nation  should  satisfy  the  claims  of  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen,  if  not  in  full,  at  least  upon  such  terms 
of  composition  as  had  been  applied  to  other  national 
obligations.  Upon  this  footing,  he  calculated  that 
an  annuity  of  twelve  millions  of  livres  yearly,  would 
pay  off  the  claims  of  the  various  emigrants  of  all  de- 
flCripdons.  He  next  drew  a  picture  of  the  distressed 
▼eteran  soldiers ;  pensioners  of  the  state  who  had 
been  reduced  to  distress  by  the  discontinuance  of  their 
pensions,  bought  with  their  blood  in  a  thousand  bat- 
tles. Three  millions  more  of  livres  he  computed  as 
tiecessary  to  discharge  this  sacred  obligation. 

There  was  wisdom,  manUness,  and  generosity  in 
the  plan  of  Mareschal  Macdonald ;  and  could  it  have 
been  carried  into  decisive  execution,  it  would  have 
greatly  appeased  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  national  domains,  and  shown  an  impar- 
tiality  betwixt  the  claims  of  the  emigrants  and  those 
of  the  army,  which  ought  to  have  conciliated  both. 
Unhappily,  funds  were  awanting,  and  the  royal  go- 
vernment, so  far  from  being  able  to  incur  a  new  ex- 
pense  of  fifteen  millions  yearly,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  discharge  the  various  demands  upon  them, 
without  continuing  the  oppressive  tax  otLes  droits 
reunis. 

It  is,  indeed,  on  the  subject  of  finance  and  taxa« 
tion,  that  almost  all  revolutions  among  civilized 
nations  have  been  found  to  hinge ;  and  there  is  scarce 
any  judgbg  how  long  actual  oppression  may  be  en- 
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dured,  80  long  as  it  spares  the  purse  of  individuals, 
or  bow  early  a  heavy  tax,  even  for  the  most  necessary 
objects,  will  excite  insurrection.  Without  the  heavy 
taxation  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  would  scarcely  ^ 
have  rebelled  against  them ;  it  was  imposts  which 
fired  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  against  the  Austrians ; 
without  the  stamp-act  the  American  Revolution 
might  have  been  long  posQx>ned ;  and  but  for  the . 
disorder  of  the  French  finances,  Louis  XVI.  need 
never  have  summoned  together  the  National  Assem- 
bly. France  was  now  again  agitated  by  one  of  those 
fever  fits,  which  arise  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
subject^s  purse. 

A  report  on  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  by 
the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu,  had  given  a  singular  in- 
stance of  Buonaparte^s  deceptive  policy.  Annual 
expositions  of  national  receipt  and  expenditure  had 
been  periodically  published  since  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  which  were,  to  outward  appear- 
ancc,  unchallengeably  accurate ;  and,  as  they  seemed 
to  balance  each  other,  afforded  the  fair  prospect  that, 
the  revenues  of  the  state  being  realized,  the  ex- 
penses could  not  fall  into  arrear.  But  in  reality,  a 
number  of  extraordinary  expenses  were  withheld 
from  the  view  of  the  public,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  .the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  over-estimated. 
Thus  the  two  budgets  of  1812  and  1818,  upon  close 
examination,  exhibited  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  livres,  or  thirteen 
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millions  sterling.  Buonaparte  was  not  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  but  concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion, in  hopes  of  rcplacbg  it,  as  in  his  more  success* 
ful  days,  by  foreign  tribute,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
supplied  himself  by  the  anticipation  of  other  funds ; 
as  an  unfaithful  book-keeper  makes  up  a  plausible 
balance  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  master,  and  covers  his 
peculations  by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  ciphers* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  debts  of  France  appeared  to 
have  increased  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  to  the 
extent  (^1,645,469,000  francs,  or  more  than  sixty- 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  sterling  money. 

These  financial  involvements  accorded  ill  with  the 
accomplishment  of  an  unfortunate  and  hasty  pro* 
mise  of  Monsieur,  that  the  severe  and  pressing  taxes 
called  Us  droits  reunis  should  be  abolished,  which 
had  been  made  when  he  first  entered  France,  and 
while,  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  he  essayed  every 
inducement  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  adherents  to 
the  royal  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King,  up- 
on ascending  the  throne,  had  engaged  himself,  with 
perhaps  too  much  latitude,  to  pay  all  the  engage- 
ments which  the  state  had  contracted  under  the  pre- 
ceding government.  To  redeem  both  of  these  pledges 
was  impossible,  for  without  continuing  this  very  ob- 
noxious and  oppressive  tax,  the  crown  could  not  have 
the  means  of  discharging  the  national  debt.  A  plan 
was  in  vain  proposed  by  Jalabert  to  replace  this  op- 
pressive excise  by  a  duty  on  wines ;  the  motion  was 
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referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Rqyre- 
gentatives,  bat  the  substitatioii  seems  to  have  been 
found  impossible.  Louis  naturally  made  the  pro- 
mise of  his  brother  give  way  to  his  own  more  deli- 
berate engagement.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
by  continuing  to  levy  les  droits  reumSf  many,  not 
otherwise  disinclined  to  the  royal  government  than 
as  it  affected  their  purses^  were  enabled  to  charge 
the  King  with  breach  of  fiuth  towards  his  subjects, 
and  would  listen  to  no  defence  upon  a  topic  on  which 
few  people  are  disposed  to  hear  reason  against  their 
own  interest. 

There  remained  yet  another  subject  of  alarm  and 
dread,  to  excite  the  minds  not  only  of  those  who  were 
desirous  of  revolution,  or,  according  to  the  Roman 
phrase,  cupidi  novarum  rerum ;  but  of  others,  who, 
devotedly  attached  to  the  welfare  of  France,  desired 
to  see  her  enjoy,  under  the  sway  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  the  exercise  of  national  liberty.  They  had 
the  misfortune  to  see  that  liberty  attacked  in  the 
point  where  it  is  most  sensitive,  namely,  by  imposing 
restraints  upon  the  public  press. 

Buonaparte  had  made  it  part  of  his  system  to 
keep  this  powerful  engine  in  his  own  iron  hand,  well 
aware  that  his  system  of  despotism  could  not  have 
subsisted  for  six  months,  if  his  actions  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  the  public,  and  his  statements 
to  contradiction  and  to  argument.  The  Bourbons 
having  unloosed  the  chain  by  which  the  liberty  of 
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the  press  was  confined,  the  spirit  of  literary  and  po- 
litical  controversy  rushed  out  with  such  demoniacal 
violence,  as  astonished  and  terrified  those  who  had 
released  it  firom  confinement.  The  quantity  of  fu- 
rious abuse  poured  out  against  the  Bourbons,  might 
have  authorised  the  authors  to  use  the  words  of  Ca- 
liban,— 

You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on*t 
Is— I  know  how  to  curse. 

Eager  to  repress  the  spirit  which  displayed  itself 
so  unequivocally,  a  motion  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
July  1814,  for  establishing  a  censorship  upon  pam- 
phlets under  a  certain  length,  and  placing  all  jour- 
nals and  newspapers  under  the  direction  of  govern^ 
ment 

This  important  subject  was  discussed  with  great 
manliness  and  talent  in  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  many  political  maxims  which  the  British  re- 
ceive as  theorems,  that,  without  absolute  fireedom  of 
the  public  press,  (to  be  exercised  always  on  the  pe- 
ril of  such  as  misuse  it,)  there  can  neither  be  en- 
lightened patriotism  nor  Uberal  discussion ;  and  that, 
although  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution  may  be  pre- 
served where  this  liberty  is  restricted,  they  will  soon 
fail  to  have  the  necessary  beneficial  efiects  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  community  and  the  safety 
of  individuals.  The  Uberty  of  the  press  affords  n 
channel  through  which  the  injured  may  challenge 
his  oppressor  at  the  bar  of  the  nation ;  \t  is  the 
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meaiis  by  which  public  men  may,  in  case  of  misoon-' 
duct,  be  arraigned  before  their  own  and  succeeding 
ages ;  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which  bold  and  undis- 
guised truth  can  press  its  way  into  the  cabinets  ci 
monarchs ;  and  it  is  the  privilege,  by  means  of  which 
he,  who  vainly  lifts  his  voice  against  the  corruptions 
or  prejudices  of  his  own  time,  may  leave  his  counsels 
upon  record  as  a  legacy  to  impartial  posterity.  The 
cruelty  which  would  deafen  the  ear  and  eictinguish 
the  sight  of  an  individual,  resembles,  in  some  simi- 
lar degree,  his  guilt,  who,  by  restricting  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  dea&ess 
of  prejudice  and  the  blindness  of  ignorance.  The 
downfall  of  this  species  of  freedom,  as  it  is  the  first 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  national  liberty,  has  been 
in  all  ages  followed  by  its  total  destruction,  and  it 
may  be  justly  pronounced  that  they  cannot  exist  se- 
parately ;  or,  as  the  elegiac  poet  has  said  of  his  hero 
and  the  country  to  which  he  belonged — 

Ille  tibi  superesse  negat ;  tu  non  potes  illi. 

We  must  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  no  good 
comes  to  us  unmixed  with  evil,  the  unlimited  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  attended  with  obvious  inconve- 
niences, which,  when  a  nation  is  in  a  certain  state 
of  excitation,  render  the  exercise  of  it  peculiarly  dan* 
gerous.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  a  people, 
as  then  in  France,  are  suddenly  released  from  a  state 
of  bondage,  and  disposed,  ^^  like  youthful  colts  broke 
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loose,^'  to  make  the  most  extravagant  use  of  their 
liberty.  With  minds  unprepared  for  discussion; 
with  that  degree  of  political  misinformation  which 
has  done  this  age  more  dire  mischief  than  absolute 
ignorance  itself  could  have  effected;  subject  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  dashing  pamphleteer,  who  soothes 
their  prevailing  passions,  as  the  orations  of  their  po- 
pular demagogues  soothed  those  of  the  Athenians,— 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  statesmen,  that  to 
withhold  from  such  a  nation  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  a  measure  justifiable  alike  by  reason  and  necessity. 
We  proportion,  say  these  reasoners,  liberty  to  the 
power  of  enjoying  it.  The  considerate  and  the  peace« 
fill  we  suffer  to  walk  at  liberty,  and  armed^  if  their 
occasions  require  it ;  but  we  restrain  the  child,  we 
withhold  weapons  from  the  ruffian,  and  we  fetter  the 
maniac.  Why,  therefore,  they  ask,  should  a  nation, 
when  in  a  state  of  fever,  be  supplied,  without  restric- 
tion, with  the  indulgences  which  must  necessarily 
increase  the  disorder  ?  Our  answer  is  ready, — that, 
granting  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  ex« 
ist  in  the  most  fearful  latitude  (and  we  need  not  look 
to  France  for  examples),  the  advantages  derived 
from  it  are  so  inestimable,  that,  to  deprive  us  of 
them,  would  be  as  if  an  architect  should  shut  up  the 
windows  which  supply  light  and  air  to  a  mansion, 
because  a  certain  proportion  of  cold,  and  perhaps  of 
run,  may  force  their  way  in  at  the  aperture.  Be- 
fiides,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  peculiarly  jealous  of 
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the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  every  govemment 
on  thb  delicate  subject.  Their  situation  renders 
them  doubtful  friends  to  a  privilege,  through  which 
alone  they  can  be  rendered  amenable  to  the  puUic 
for  the  abuse  of  their  power,  and  through  whidi 
also  they  often  see  their  just  and  temperate  exer- 
cise of  authority  maligned  and  misconstrued.  To 
princes,  also,  the  license  of  the  press  is,  for  many 
reasons,  distasteful.  To  put  it  under  regulation, 
seems  easy  and  desirable,  and  the  hardship  on  the 
community  not  greater,  (in  their  account,)  than  the 
enforcing  of  decent  respect  and  subordination,— of 
the  sort  of  etiquette,  in  short,  which  is  established 
in  all  courts,  and  which  forbids  the  saying,  imder 
any  pretext,  what  may  be  rude  or  disagreeable  to  a 
sovereign,  or  even  unpleasing  to  be  heard.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
France,  men  rather  regretted  than  wondered  that 
the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  were  disposed  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
that  they  effected  their  purpose  of  placing  the  light 
of  nations  under  a  censorial  bushel. 

But  the  victory  thus  obtained  brought  additional 
evils  on  the  government.  The  law  was  evaded  under 
various  devices ;  the  works  which  it  was  intended  to 
intercept,  acquired  circulation  and  importance  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  prohibited; 
while  the  whole  tenor  of  the  measure  impressed 
many  who  had  otherwise  been  friendly  to  the  Boup- 
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bon  family,  with  distrust  respecting  their  designs 
upon  the  national  liberty. 

Thus  split  into  parties,  oppressed  with  taxes,  vex- 
ed with  those  nameless  and  mysterious  jealousies  and 
fears,  which  form  the  most  dangerous  subjects  of 
disagreement,  because  alike  incapable  of  being  ex« 
plained  and  confuted,  France  was  full  of  inflamma* 
Ue  materials ;  and  the  next  chapter  will  show  that 
there  was  not  wanting  a  torch  to  give  kindling  to 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Carmfi  Memorial  on  Public  Affb,ir9.-^FmM  ftdU  U  aiUaln 
the  fbomr  of  the  King,  and  Joine  Urn  Jaceihin^^FaHeue 
Projects  of  that  Party;  which  finally  joins  the  Buonapa/^ 
tists. — Active  Intrigues  commenced, — Congress  qf  Vienna^ 
Murat,  alarmed  at  Us  proceedings,  opens  an  Intercourse 
with  Napole(m, — Plans  of  the  Conspirators, — Buonaparte's 
Escape  from  Elhor^He  lands  at  Cannes,  and  advances 
through  France — Is  joined,  at  Orenoble,  by  3000  Troops-^ 
Halts  at  Lyons,  appoints  a  Ministry,  and  issues  several 
Decrees, — Dismay  of  the  Royal  Government. — Intrigues  of 
FouchS, — Treachery  ofNey, — Revolt  of  the  Bourbon  Army 
at  Melun, — The  King  leaves  Paris,  and  Buonaparte  ar* 
rives  there — His  reception, 

Cabnot  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this 
history  as  having  been  the  associate  and  colleague  of 
Robespierre  during  the  whole  Reign  of  Terror.  His 
admirers  pretend,  that,  charging  himself  only  with 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  war,  he  left  to  his  brethren 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  the  sole  charge  of 
those  measures,  for  which  no  human  language  af- 
fords epithets  of  sufficient  horror,  through  which 
they  originally  rose  to  power,  and  by  which  they 
maintiuned  it.     According  to  these  fond  advocates, 
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their  hero  held  his  course  through  the  Reign  of  Terror 
unsullied  by  a  bloody  spot,  as  Arethusa  rolled  hes 
waters  through  the  ocean  without  mingling  with  its 
waves !  and  the  faith  of  most  readers  will  swallow  the 
ancient  miracle  as  easily  as  the  modern.  Carnot, 
however,  had  the  independence  of  spirit  to  oppose 
NapoIeon^s  seizure  of  the  throne,  and  remained  in 
obscurity  until  1814,  when  he  employed  his  talents 
as  an  engineer  in  defence  of  Antvirerp.  He  gave  ia^ 
late  Mid  reluctantly,  his  adherence  to  the  restoration, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  rank  of  inspector*general  of 
engitteers.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
extremely  active  in  conspiring  the  downfall  of  the 
monarch  to  whose  allegiance  he  had  submitted  him« 
sdf,  and  who  afforded  him  subsistence  and  rank. 

Camot  gave  his  opinion  upon  public  affairs  in  a 
Memorial,  made  public  in  December  1814,  which 
was  at  once  an  apology  for  the  Jacobin  party,  and  m 
direct  attack  on  the  reigning  dynasty.  This  docu- 
ment we  must  necessarily  consider  at  some  length,  as 
it  conveys  the  ostensible  reasons  on  which  the  author, 
and  many  thousands  besides,  having  in  their  anxious 
consideration  the  interests  of  the  freedom  of  France, 
thought  these  interests  would  be  best  provided  for  by 
destroying  the  sway  of  a  mild  and  somewhat  feeUe 
nMMiarch,  whose  reign  was  identified  with  peace  and 
tramquiDity,  in  order  to  recall  to  the  throne  an  abso^ 
lote  sovereign,  ruling  on  military  prindplei  only,  and 


whose  first  step  under  the  canopy  of  state  must  ne- 
cessarily be  foUoved  by  war  with  all  Europe. 

In  this  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  too  effective 
production,  every  fault  committed  by  the  restored 
family  is  exaggerated ;  and  they,  with  the  nobles, 
their  personal  adherents,  are,  under  a  thin  and  con< 
temptuous  veil  of  assumed  respect  towards  the  Kin 
treated  alike  as  fools,  who  did  not  understand  how  ll 
govern  France,  and  as  villains,  who  meditated  ii 
ruin.  The  murder  of  the  King  is,  with  irony  as  e 
venomcd  as  unjust,  stated  to  have  been  occasionet 
not  by  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  his  persecutor^ 
butby  the  pusillanimity  of  his  nobility,  who  first  p 
voiced  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and  then  flecdi 
from  the  kingdom,  when,  if  they  had  loved  their  sove- 
reign, they  should  have  rallied  around  him.  This 
plea,  in  the  mouth  of  a  regicide,  is  as  if  one  of  a  band 
of  robbers  should  impute  an  assassination  not  to  their 
own  guilty  violcnec,  but  to  the  cowardice  of  the  do* 
mestice  of  the  murdered,  by  whom  that  violence 
might  have  been  resisted.  No  one  also  knew  better 
than  Camot  by  what  arts  Louis  XVI.  was  induced 
by  degrees  to  abandon  all  means  of  defence  which  his 
situation  afforded  him,  and  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  sworn  faith  and  allegiance  of  tlioee  by  whom  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  As  whimsical  and  unlogical 
were  the  examples  and  arguments  referred  to  by  Car- 
not  in  snpport  of  the  condemnation  of  Louis.  ( 
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it  seems,  says  in  his  OfEces,  "  We  hate  all  those  we 
fear,  and  we  wish  for  the  death  of  those  we  hate." 
On  'this  comprehensive  ground,  Camot  vindicates 
the  orator's  approbation  of  the  death  of  Cassar,  not- 
withstanding the  clemency  of  the  usurper ;  and  Cato> 
indeed,  (continues  the  colle^ue  of  Robespierre,) 
went  farther,  and  did  not  think  it  possible  there 
should  be  a  good  king.  Of  course,  not  Louis  XVI. 
alone,  but  all  monarchs,  might  be  justly  put  to 
death  in  Camot's  estimation ;  because  they  are  na- 
turally the  objects  of  fear  to  their  subjects — because 
we  hate  those  we  fear — and  because,  according  to 
the  kindred  authority  of  Shylock,  no  man  hates 
the  thing  he  would  not  kill.  The  doctrine  of  r^- 
cide  is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
families  were  massacred, — monarchs  proscribed, — 
intolerance  promulgated,  by  the  ministers  of  a  mer< 
ciful  Deity :  Wherefore,  then,  should  not  the  Jaco- 
bins put  Louis  XVI.  to  death  P  If  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  persons  of  Kings  were  inviolable  by  the  taws 
of  all  civil  governments,  those  of  usurpers  certainly 
were  not  so  protected ;  and  what  means  were  there, 
said  Carnot,  for  positively  distinguishing  between 
an  usurper  and  a  legitimate  king  P  The  difUculty  of 
making  such  a  distinction  was  no  doubt  a  sufBcient 
vindication  of  the  judges  of  Louis  XVI. 

Trash  like  this  had  scarce  been  written  since  the 
club-room  of  the  Jacobins  was  closed.  But  the  object 
of  Caraot's  pamphlet  was  not  to  excuse  a  deed,  (which 
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lie  would  probably  have  rather  boalted  of  aa  laudabk,) 
but  by  the  exaggerations  of  bU  eloquence^  and  the 
weight  of  hU  influence  with  the  public^  to  animate  the 
fury  of  the  other  parties  agabst  the  Bourbone  and  thar 
adherents.  The  King  was  charged  with  having  been 
ungratefiil  to  the  call  of  the  natioui  (a  call  which  as* 
suredly  he  would  never  have  heard  but  for  the  can- 
non of  the  allies,) — ^with  having  termed  himself  King 
by  the  grace  of  God,*-*»with  resi|;nbg  Belgium  when 
Carnot  was  actually  governor  of  Antwerm— -with 
preferring  Chouans,  Vendeana,  em^ants,  Co8iacks» 
or  Englishmen,  to  the  soldiers  whose  victories  had 
kept  him  in  exile,  and  in  consequence  of  whose  de- 
feat alone  he  had  regained  the  throne  (d  hia  &then. 
The  emigrants  are  repesented  as  an  exasperatedi  yet 
a  cffitemptible  faction.  The  people,  it  is  said,  care 
little  about  the  right  of  their  rulers,*-^about  their 
quarrels,— their  private  life,  or  even  their  political 
crimes,  unless  as  they  affect  themselves*  All  govern- 
ment, of  course,  has  its  basis  in  popular  opinion ;  but, 
alas  !  in  actual  history,  ^*  the  people  are  only  regard* 
ed,'^  says  Monsieur  Carnot,  '^  as  the  victims  of  their 
chiefs ;  we  witness  nothing  but  the  contest  of  sub* 
jects  for  the  private  interest  <^  their  iHrincea»-«*lttpgs^ 
who  are  themselves  regicides  and,  parricidesv*<^«Dd 
priests  who  incite  jnankind  to  mutual  slaughter. 
The  eye  can  but  repose  on  the  generoiss  e&rls  of 
some  brave  men  who  consecrate  themaelvea  to  the 
deUverance  of  their  fellow*countryaaen ;  if  riic^  mo- 
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iceed,  they  tae  called  heroes^ — ^if  they  fail^  they  are 
traitors  and  demagogues.^  In  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, the  anthor  plainly  intimated  what  spirits  were 
nt  work,  and  what  was  the  object  of  their  machina- 
tions. The  whole  pamphlet  was  designed  as  a  ma- 
nifesto to  the  French  public,  darkly,  yet  distinctly, 
^anDouncing  the  existence  of  a  formidable  conspiracy, 
the  principles  on  which  its  members  proceeded,  and 
their  grounds  for  expecting  success. 

Camot  himself  affected  to  say,  that  the  Memorial 
was  only  designed  for  circulation  among  his  private 
<^nnexions.  But  it  would  not  have  answered  the  in- 
tended purpose  had  it  not  been  printed  and  dispersed 
with  the  most  uncommon  assiduity.  Small  carts  tra- 
versed the  boulevards,  from  which  it  was  hawked 
about  among  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  the  petial« 
ties  which  booksellers  and  stationers  might  have  in- 
•curred  by  dealing  in  an  article  so  inflammatory. 
Notwithstatiding  these  evasions,  the  printers  and  re- 
tailers of  this  diatribe  were  prosecuted  by  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Cour  ctlnstruction  refused  to  con- 
firm the  bill  of  indictment,  and  this  fkihxre  served 
tO'  encourage  the  Jacobin  fection.  The  oflScial  pro- 
ceeAtogs,  by  which  the  ministers  endeavoured  to 
aup'press  the  publ]catit>n,  irritated  ratAer  than  in- 
timidated those  who  took  interest  in  it.  It  argued, 
they  said,  at  once  a  timorous  and  a  vindictive  spirit 
-to  oppress  the  inferior  agents  in  an  allqged  UbeL 
whili^  the  mittistOrs^dai^  hot  br£bgto  trtid  the  avow^ 
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ed  author.  In  this  unquestionably  they  argued  juit- 
\y ;  for  the  measures  corresponded  with  that  paltry 
policy,  which  would  rather  assail  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  than  bring  to  fair  trial  uid  opea  punishment 
tliose  by  whom  it  ia  misused. 

It  would  have  been  aa  impossible  for  Foucb^  to 
have  lived  amid  such  a  complicated  scene  of  poliucal 
intrigue,  without  mingling  in  it,  as  for  the  sparks  to  re- 
Etst  flyiDg  upwards.  He  was,  however,  ill-placed  for 
the  character  he  desired  to  act.  After  having  lent 
Buonaparte  his  aid  to  betray  and  detlirone  the  Di- 
rectors, he  had  long  meditated  how  to  dethrone  and 
betray  Buonaparte,  and  substitute  in  his  place  a  re- 
gency, or  some  form  of  government  under  which  be 
might  expect  to  act  as  prime  minister.  In  this  under- 
taking, he  more  than  once  ran  the  peril  of  life,  and 
was  glad  to  escape  with  an  honourable  exile.  We 
have  already  stated  that  he  had  missed  the  most  f»> 
rourable  opportunity  for  avuling  himself  of  his  po- 
litical knowledge,  by  his  absence  from  Paris  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies.  Fouche  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  the  notice  of  the  restored  monarch 
and  his  government,  and  to  render  his  services  ac- 
ceptable to  Louis.  When  the  celebrated  Revolution- 
ist appeared  in  the  anti-chamber  on  his  Bret  attend- 
ance at  court,  he  observed  a  sneer  on  the  counte- 
nance of  some  royalists  who  were  in  waiting,  and 
took  the  hint  to  read  them  a  lesson,  showing,  that  a 
miiUGter  of  police,  even  when  he  has  lost  his  office, 
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is  not  a  person  to  be  jested  with.  *'  You,  sir,"  said 
he  to  a  gentleman,  "  seem  proud  of  the  lilies  with 
whicli  you  are  adorned.  Do  you  recollect  the  lan- 
guage you  held  respecting  the  Bourbon  familysonne 
time  since  in  such  a  company  ? — And  you,  madam,'^ 
he  continued,  addressing  a  lady,  "  to  whom  I  gave  a 
passport  to  England,  may  perhaps  wish  to  be  remind- 
ed of  what  then  passed  betwixt  us  on  the  subject  of 
Louis  XVHI."  The  laughers  were  conscience- 
struck,  and  Fouch^  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 
The  plan  which  Fouche  recommended  to  the 
King  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  astucioua 
and  artificial  in  a  high  degree-  He  advised  the  King 
to  assume  the  national  coekade  and  three- coloured 
flag ;  to  occupy  the  situation  of  chief  of  the  revolu- 
tion. This,  he  said,  would  be  the  same  sacrifice  by 
Louis  XVIII.  as  the  attending  on  the  mass  by 
Henry  IV. — He  might  have  added,  it  was  the  sacri- 
fice actually  made  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  lost  his  life 
in  requital. — What  Fouchfe  aimed  at  by  this  action 
is  evident.  He  desired  to  place  the  King  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  must  have  lehed  exclusively  on  the 
men  of  the  revolution,  with  whom  he  could  not  have 
communicated  save  by  the  medium  of  the  Due  d'- 
Otranto,  who  thus  would  become  prime  minister  at 
the  first  step.  But  in  every  other  point  of  view,  the 
following  that  advice  must  have  placed  the  King  in  a 
mean  and  hypocritical  attitude,  which  must  have  dis- 
gusted even  those  whom  it  was  adopted  to  conciliate. 
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By  assumiog  the  coIoiitb  of  the  Rerolutioii,  tbt 
King  of  France  must  neceirarily  hate  stained  him* 
aelf  with  the  variation  of  each  of  its  nunHmoa  efaanges. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Revolution  had  produced  many 
excellent  unproyements  in  France,  affecting  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  gotemment  These  the 
sovereign  was  bound  carefully  to  preserve  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  nation.  But  while  we  are  grateful  for 
the  advantages  of  increased  health  and  fertility  that 
may  follow  a  tornado,  and  treasure  up  the  valuaUe 
things  which  an  angry  ocean  may  cast  upon  the  shore, 
none  but  a  blinded  heathen  worships  the  tempest, 
or  sacrifices  to  the  furious  waves.  The  King,  court- 
ing the  murderers  of  his  brother,  could  inspire,  even 
in  them,  nothing  save  disgust  at  his  hypocrisy,  while 
it  would  justly  have  forfoited  the  esteem  and  affection, 
not  of  the  royalists  alone,  but  of  all  honest  men. 

Further  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Bourbons, 
Fouch6  addressed  a  singular  epistfe  to  Napoleon, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  the 
title  of  Sovereign,  in  the  paltry  Islet  of  Elba,  did 
not  become  him  who  had  possessed  an  immense 
empire.  He  remarked  to  Napoleon,  that  the  sta- 
tion of  the  island  was  not  suitable  to  his  purpose  of 
retirement,  being  near  so  many  points  where  his  pre* 
sence  might  produce  dangerous  agitation.  He  ob« 
served,  that  he  might  be  accused,  although  he  was 
not  criminal,  and  do  evil  without  intendiitg'  i%^  by 
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spreading  alarin.  He  hinted  that  the  King  of  France, 
however  determined  to  act  with  justice,  yet  might  be 
instigated  by  the  passions  of  others  to  break  through 
dlat  rule.  He  told  the  £x*£mperor  of  France,  that 
llie  titles  which  he  retained  were  only  calculated  to 
mi^pnent  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  real  soTereignty. 
Nay»  that  they  were  attended  with  positive  danger, 
ainoe  it  might  be  Uiought  they  were  retained  only  to 
keep  alive  his  pretensions.  Lastly,  he  exhorted  Na- 
polecm  to  assume  the  character  of  a  private  indivi- 
.dual)  and  retire  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
country  of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson. 

Foucb6  could  scarcely  expect  that  this  monitory 
epistle  should  have  much  effect  upon  his  once  im- 
perial master ;  he  knew  human  nature  and  Buona* 
parte  too  well  But  as  it  might  tell  to  advantage 
with  the  royal  family,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Moii- 
sieur,  with  a  corresponding  commentary,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  point  out,  (what,  indeed,  circum- 
stances had  made  evident,)  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  countries  and  sovereigns  of  Europe  could  never 
be  secured  while  Napoleon  remained  in  his  present 
condition,  and  that  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 
was  to  France  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples.  The 
practical  inference  to  be  derived  from  this  was,  that 
m  gentle  degree  of  vudence  to  remove  the  person  o£ 
Napoleon  would  have  beea  a.  stroke  of  state  policy, 
ill  case  the  £x*£B»peror  of  France  should  not  him-^ 
fidyf  have  the  patriotic  virtue  to  t:emovc  himself,  t^ 
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Aneriea.  The  honourable  and  generous  prince,  to 
whom  Foucfa^  had  addressed  himself  had  too  noble 
a  mind  to  adopt  the  hint;  and  this  attempt  to  ii^ra- 
tiate  himself  with  the  Bourbon  family  entirely  flal- 
ed.  But  plottiDg  was  Fouoh^'s  element;  and 'it 
seems  to  hare  signified  little  to  him  whom  he  had 
for  partners,  providing  he  had  a  stake  in  the  politicBl 
game.  He  retired  to  his  country-house,  mbkI  enga* 
ged  himself  with  his  old  friends  of  the  jacobin  pap- 
ty,  who  were  not  a  little  glad  to  avail  themsettes^of 
his  eoLtensiTe  acquaintance  with  all  the  ramificatiaBs 
of  political  intrigue^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  party  to  insist  upon  the 
faidts  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  enlarge  on  their  pi^ 
judices  against  the  men  and  measures  of  that  period 
when  France  was  successful  in  foreign  war,  against  Ae 
statesmen  who  directed,  and  the  soldiers  who  adue- 
ved,  her  gigantic  enterprises.  The  King,  they  said, 
had  suffered  misfortune  without  having  learned  wia> 
dom ;  he  was  incapable  of  stepping  beyond  the  dr- 
cle  of  his  gothic  prejudices ;  France  had  recdved 
him  from  the  hand  of  foreign  conquerors,  surround- 
ed by  an  emaciated  group  of  mendicant  nobles,  whose 
pretensions  were  as  antiquated  and  absurd  as  their 
decorations  and  manners*  His  government  went  to 
divide,  they  alleged,  the  French  into  two  classes,  <qp* 
posed  to  each  other  in  mmts  as  in  interests ;— die 
emigrants,  who  alone  were  r^arded  by  Louisas  fidth* 
fid  and  willing  sulgeets ;  and  the  rest  of  the  natkmt 
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in  whom  the  Bourbons  saw,  at  best,  but  repentant  re- 
bels. They  asserted,  that,  too  timid  as  yet  to  strike  an 
open  blov,  the  Xing  and  his  ministers  sought  every 
means  to  disqualify  and  displace  all  who  had  taken 
any  active  share  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  evade  the  general  promise  of  amnesty.  Un- 
der pretext  of  national  economy,  they  were  disband- 
ing the  array,  and  removing  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment,—depriving  thus  the  military  and  civil  servants 
of  France  of  the  provision  which  their  long  services 
had  earned.  Louis,  they  said,  had  insulted  the  glory 
of  France,  and  humiliated  her  heroes,  by  renouncing 
the  colours  and  symbols  under  which  twenty-five 
years  had  seen  her  victorious ;  he  had  rudely  refused 
a  crown  ofPered  to  him  by  the  people,  and  snatched 
it  as  his  own  right  by  inheritance,  as  if  the  dominion 
of  men  could  be  transferred  from  father  to  son  like 
the  property  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  right  of  French- 
men to  choose  their  ovin  ruler  was  hereditary  and 
imprescriptible;  and  the  nation,  they  said,  must  as- 
sert it,  or  sink  to  be  the  contempt,  instead  of  being 
the  pride  at  once  and  dread  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  language  which  nettled,  while  it 
alarmed,  the  idle  Parisians,  who  forgot  at  the  moment 
that  they  had  seen  Napoleon  take  the  crown  from  the 
altar  at  Notre  Dame,  and  place  it  on  his  own  head, 
with  scarcely  an  acknowledgement  to  God,  and  not 
the  shadow  of  any  towards  the  nation.  The  depart- 
ments  were  assailed  by  other  arts  of  instigation.  The 
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was  directed  to  excite  the  jeakNUjrtoof* 
ten  aUuded  to,  concenung  the  aecariCj  of  the  property 
of  national  domains.  Not  content  with  urging  evoy- 
where  that  a  revocation  of  the  lands  of  the  drarch 
and  emigrants  was  impending  orer  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  that  the  dergy  and  nobles  did  not  even 
deign  to  conceal  their  hopes  and  designs^  m  magoUtt 
device  was  in  many  instances  practised  to  enfoioe  the 
belief  of  such  assertions.  Secret  agents  w«re  dis- 
patched mto  the  departments  where  property  was  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  These  emissaries  made  inqoiriesasif 
in  the  character  of  intending  purchasers,  and  wbers 
tho  property  appeared  to  have  been  derived  fitna  revo- 
lutionary confiscation,  instantly  objected  to  die  seen- 
rity  as  good  for  nothing,  and  withdrew  their  pretend- 
ed  offers ;— thus  impressing  the  proprietor,  and  all 
in  the  same  situation,  with  the  unavoidable  belief, 
that  such  title  was  considered  as  invalid,  owing  to  the 
expected  and  menaced  revocation  of  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Buonaparte  was  not 
originally  the  object  designed  to  profit  by  these  in* 
trigues.  He  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  jacobm 
party,  who  knew  what  a  slender  chance  his  iron  go- 
vernment afforded  of  their  again  attempting  to  rear 
their  fantastic  fabrics,  whether  of  a  pure  republic,  or 
a  republican  monarchy.  It  is  supposed  their  eyes 
were  turned  in  preference  towards  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.   They  reckoned  probably  on  the  strragth  of 
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tbe  t^oiiptAtioD,  and  they  thought,  that  in  supplant- 
ing Louis  XVII L,  and  placing  bis  kinsman  in  his 
room,  they  would  obtain,  on  the  one  band,  a  kbg  who 
should  hold  his  power  by  and  through  the  Revolu* 
tion,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  would  conciliate 
both  foreign  powers  and  tbe  constitutionalists  at  home, 
by  choosing  their  sovereign  out  of  the  fiunily  of 
Boqrbon.  The  more  cautious  of  those  concerned  in 
iha  intrigue  recommended,  that  nothing  should  be 
attempted  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  monarch ; 
cdiers  were  more  impatient  and  less  cautious ;  and 
the  Prince  alluded  to  rec^yed  an  intimation  of  their 
plan  in  an  unfiigned  billet,  eontaining  only  these 
words,— ^*  We  will  act  it  without  you ;  we  will  act 
it  in  spite  of  you ;  we  will  act  it  for  you  ;''''*  as  if 
patting  it  in  his  choice  to  be  the  leader  or  victim  of 
the  intended  revolution. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  too  upright  and  ho- 
nourable to  be  involved  in  this  dark  and  mysterious 
scheme;  he  put  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
isto  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  acted  otherwise  with 
■o  much  prudence,  as  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  which 
the  revolutionary  party  had  founded  upon  him.  It 
mas  necessary  to  find  out  some  other  central  point 
Some  proposed  Eugene  Beauhamois  as  the  hero  of 
the  projected  movement;  some  projected  a  provisional 


*  "  Nous  le  ftrons  sans  Tous ;  nous  le  ferons  malgr^  rous ;  nous 
k  httmB  pottx  Tous." 
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govemment ;  and  others  desired  that  the  republican 
model  should  be  once  more  adopted.  But  none  of 
these  plans  were  likely  to  be  fitvoured  by  the  army* 
The  cry  of  Vive  la  Reptiblique  had  become  anti- 
quated ;  the  power  once  possessed  by  the  jacolnnB 
of  creating  popular  commotion  was  greatly  diminish- 
ed ;  and  although  the  army  was  deroted  to  Buona- 
parte, yet  it  was  probable  that  in  a  dvil  commotion 
in  which  he  had  no  interest,  they  would  follow  the 
mareschals  or  generals  who  commanded  them,  in  op- 
position to  any  insurrection  merely  revolutionaiy.  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  interests  of  Napoleon  were  pal 
in  the  van,  there  was  no  fear  of  securing  the  irresist* 
ible  assistance  of  the  standing  army.  Ifhe  came  back 
with  the  same  principles  of  absolute  power  which  he 
had  formerly  entertained,  still  the  jacobins  would  get 
rid  of  Louis  and  the  charter,  the  two  chief  objects  of 
their  hatred ;  the  former  as  a  King  given  by  the 
law,  the  latter  as  a  law  given  by  the  King. 

These  considerations  speedily  determined  the  ja« 
cobin  party  on  a  union  with  the  Buonapartists.  The 
former  were  in  the  condition  of  a  band  of  house- 
breakers, who,  unable  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
house  which  they  have  the  purpose  to  break  into,  re- 
new their  undertaking,  and  place  at  their  head  a  bro- 
ther of  the  same  profession,  because  he  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  having  a  crow-bar  in  his  hand.  When  and 
how  this  league  was  formed, — what  sanction  the  jaco- 
bin party  obtained  that  Buonaparte,  dethroned  as  a 

IS 
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mifitury  despot,  was  to  resume  his  dignity  iinder  cfon- 
«titutional  restrictions,  we  hare  no  opp<»rtanity  of 
knowing.  But  so  soon  as  the  coalition  was  formed,  his 
praises  were  sung  forth  on  all  sides,  especially  by  many 
who  had  been,  as  jacobins,  his  most  decided  ene- 
mies ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  French  public  were 
disposed  to  think  of  Buonaparte  at  Elba  more  fa- 
vourably than  Napoleon  in  the  TuiUeries.  Gradual- 
ly, even  from  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  his  situa- 
tion, he  began  to  excite  a  very  different  interest  from 
that  which  attached  to  the  despot  who  levied  so 
many  conscriptions,  and  sacrificed  to  his  ambition  so 
many  millions  of  victims.  Every  instance  of  his  a(o- 
tivity,  within  the  little  circle  of  his  dominions^  was 
contrasted  by  his  admirers  with  the  constitutional 
inertness  of  the  restored  monarch.  Excelling  as  much 
in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those  of  war,  it  wanted  but 
(they  said)  the  fostering  hand  and  unwearied  eye  of 
Napoleon  to  have  rendered  France  the  envy  of  the 
universe,  had  his  military  affairs  permitted  the  leisure 
and  opportunity  which  the  Bourbons  now  enjoyed. 
These  allegations,  secretly  insinuated,  and  at  length 
loudly  murmured,  had  their  usual  effects  upon  the 
fickle  temper  of  the  public ;  and,  as  the  temporary 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  faded  into  in- 
difference and  aversion,  the  general  horror  of  Buo- 
naparte^s  ambitious  and  tyrannical  disposition  Ix^an 
to  give  way  to  the  recollection  of  his  active,  energe- 
tic, and  enterprising  qualities. 
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This  change  must  soon  have  been  known  to  him 
who  was  its  object.  An  expression  is  said  to  have  es- 
caped from  him  during  his  passage  to  Elba,  which 
marked  at  least  a  Becret  feeling  that  he  might  one 
day  recover  the  high  dignity  from  which  he  had  fall- 
en. "  If  Marius,"  he  observed,  "  had  el^n  himself 
in  the  maishcs  of  MintuTnic,  he  would  never  have 
«tyoyed  his  seventh  consulate."  What  was  perhaps 
originally  but  the  vague  aspirations  of  an  ardent  spi- 
rit striving  against  adversity,  became,  from  the  cii- 
cumstancea  of  France,  a  plausible  and  well-round- 
ed hope.  It  required  but  to  establish  communics- 
Uons  among  hi^  aumerous  and  zealous  partizans,  with 
instructions  to  hold  out  such  hopes  as  might  lure  the 
jacobins  to  his  standard,  and  to  proHt  by  and  inflame 
the  growing  discontents  and  divisions  of  France ;  and 
a  conspiracy  was  almost  ready  formed,  with  little 
exertion  on  the  part  of  him  who  soon  became  its  ob- 
ject and  its  centre. 

Various  affiliations  and  points  of  rendeivous  were 
now  arranged  to  recruit  for  partisans.  The  ladies  of 
the  Ex-Emperor's  court,  who  found  themselves  hu- 
miliated at  that  of  the  Xing  by  the  preference  assign- 
ed to  noble  birth,  were  zealous  agents  in  these  poli- 
tical intrigues,  for  offended  pride  hesitates  at  no  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  vengeance.  The  purses  of  their 
husbands  and  lovers  were  of  course  open  to  these  fair 
intriguers,  and  many  of  them  devoted  their  jewels  to 
forward  the  cause  of  revolution.   The  chief  of  these 
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fetnnle  conspiraUirE  was  Hortensia  Beauharnois,  wile 
of  Louis  Buonaparte,  but  now  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  bearing  the  title  of  the  Duchess  of  Saint 
Leu.  She  was  a  person  of  considerable  talents,  and  of 
great  activity  and  address.  At  Nanterre,  Neuiliy, 
and  Saint  Leu,  meetings  of  the  conspiiatore  vere 
held,  and  Madame  Hamelin,  the  confidante  of  the 
DucbesE,  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  <xmcealing  aorae 
of  the  principal  agents. 

The  Duchess  of  Bassano,  and  the  Duchesa  of 
Montebelb,  (widow  of  Mareschal  Lannos,)  were 
warmly  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  At  the  meet- 
ings held  in  the  houses  of  these  intriguing  females, 
the  whole  artillery  of  conspiracy  was  forged  and  put 
in  order,  &om  the  political  lie,  which  does  its  work 
if  believed  but  for  an  hour,  to  the  political  song  or 
squib,  which,  like  the  {ire-work  &om  which  it  dc< 
rives  its  name,  expresses  love  of  frolic  or  of  mis- 
chief, according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials 
amongst  which  it  is  thrown.  From  these  places  of 
rendezvous  the  agents  of  the  plot  sallied  out  upon 
their  respective  rounds,  furnished  with  every  lure 
that  could  rouse  the  suspicious  landholder,  attract 
die  idle  Parisian,  seduce  the  Ideologue,  who  longed 
to  try  the  experiments  of  his  Utopian  theories  upon 
real  government,  and  above  all,  secure  the  military,— 
from  the  otficer,  before  whose  eyes  truncheons,  coro- 
nets, and  even  crowns,  were  disposed  in  idea)  proi- 
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pect,  to  the  grenadier,  whose  hopes  only  aimed  at 
Mood,  brandy,  and  free  quarters. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  populace,  particularly 
those  inhabiting  the  two  great  suburbs  of  Saint  Mar* 
f  eau  and  Saint  Antoine,  were  disposed  to  the  cause 
from  their  natural  restlessness  and  desire  of  change ; 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  King  would  discon-^ 
tinue  the  expensive  buildings  in  which  Buonaparte 
was  wont  to  employ  them ;  from  a  Jacobinical  dislike 
to  the  lawful  title  of  Louis,  joined  to  some  tender 
aspirations  after  the  happy  days  of  liberty  and  equal* 
ity ;  and  lastly,  from  the  disposition  which  the  lees 
of  society  everywhere  manifest  to  get  rid  of  the  law, 
their  natural  curb  and  enemy.  The  influence  of 
Richard  le  Noir  was  particularly  useful  to  the  con- 
spirators. He  was  a  wealthy  cotton-manufacturer, 
who  combined  and  disciplined  no  less  than  three 
thousand  workmen  in  his  employment,  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  the  first  signal  of  the  conspirators.  Le  Noir 
was  called  by  the  Royalists  Santerre  the  Second; 
being  said  to  aspire,  like  that  celebrated  suburban 
brewer,  to  become  a  general  of  Sans  Culottes.  He 
was  bound  to  Buonaparte's  interest  by  his  daughter 
having  married  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  who 
was  not  the  less  the  favourite  of  Napoleon  that  he 
had  broken  his  parole,  and  fled  from  England  when 
a  priscmer  of  war.  Thus  agitated  like  a  lake  by  s 
subterranean .  earthquake,  revolutionary  movements 
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began  to  show  triemselves  amongst  the  populace.  At 
times,  under  pretence  of  scarcity  of  bread  or  em- 
ployment, tumultuous  groups  assembled  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Tuilleries,  with  clamours  which  remind- 
ed the  Duchess  D^Angouleme  of  those  that  prece« 
ded  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  her  parents. 
The  police  dispersed  them  for  the  moment ;  but,  if 
any  arrests  were  made,  it  was  only  of  such  wretches 
as  shouted  when  they  heard  others  shout,  and  no 
efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of 
symptoms  so  alarming. 

The  police  of  Paris  was  at  this  time  under  the 
direction  of  Monsieur  D^Andr6,  formerly  a  finan- 
cier. .  His  loyalty  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  doubt- 
•ed,  but  his  prudence  and  activity  are  very  question- 
able ;  nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  been  complete- 
ly master  either  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  the 
tools  by  which  it  was  to  be  performed.  These  tools, 
in  other  words,  the  subordinate  agents  and  officers 
and  clerks,  the  whole  machinery  as  it  were  of  the  po- 
lice, had  remained  unchanged  since  that  dreadful 
power  was  administered  by  Savary,  Buonaparte^s 
head  spy  and  confidential  minister.  This  body,  as 
well  as  the  army,  felt  that  their  honourable  occupa- 
tion was  declined  in  emolument  and  importance  since 
the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  and  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  days  when  they  were  employed  in  agencies, 
dark,  secret,  and  well^recompensed,  unknown  to  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  administration.     Like 
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evil  spirits  rirpluyed  by  the  spells  uf  a  benerolcRt 
enchanter,  tlicse  police-ofliccrs  seem  to  have  sci- 
ved  the  King  grudgingly  and  unwillingly  ;  to  have 
neglected  their  duty,  when  that  could  be  done  with 
impunity ;  and  to  have  shown  that  they  had  lost 
their  activity  and  omniscience,  so  eoon  as  embarked 
in  the  service  of  legitimate  monarchy. 

Under  the  connivance,  therefore,  if  not  with  the 
approbation  of  the  police,  conspiracy  assumed  a  more 
open  and  daring  aspect.  Several  houses  of  dubious 
fame,  but  especially  the  I'af^  Montaussler,  in  the 
Palais  Hoyal,  were  chosen  as  places  of  rendezvous 
for  the  subordinate  satellites  of  the  cause,  where  the 
toasts  given,  the  songs  sung,  the  tunes  performed, 
and  the  language  held,  all  bore  allusion  to  Baona- 
patters  glories,  his  regretted  absence,  and  his  desired 
return.  To  express  their  hopes  that  this  event 
would  take  place  in  the  spring,  the  conspirators 
adopted  for  their  symbol  tlie  violet ;  and  afterwards 
applied  to  Buonaparte  himself  the  name  of  Corporal 
Violet.  The  flower  and  the  colour  were  publicly 
worn  OS  a  party  distinction,  before  it  would  eeem  the 
court  liad  taken  the  least  alarm  ;  and  the  health  of 
Buonaparte,  under  the  name  of  Corporal  Violet,  or 
Jean  d'Epfee,  was  pledged  by  many  a  Uoyalist  with- 
out suspicion  of  the  concealed  meaning. 

I'aris  was  the  centre  of  ihc  conspiracy  ;  but  its  ra- 
iiiilications  extended  through  France.  Clubs  were 
formed  in  the  chief  provincial  towns,     llegular  cor- 
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respondences  were  establbhed  between  tliem  and  the 
capital, — an  intercourse  mnch  favoured,  it  has  been 
asserted,  by  Lavalette,  who,  having  been  long  direc- 
tor-general of  the  posts  under  Buonaparte,  retained 
considerable  influence  over  the  subordinate  n^ents  of 
that  department,  none  of  whom  had  been  disptaced 
upon  the  King'i  return.  It  appears  firom  the  evt- 
deace  of  Monsieur  Ferrand,  director-general  under 
the  King,  that  the  couriers,  who,  like  the  soldiers 
and  police-officers,  had  found  more  advaDtage  under 
the  imperial  than  under  the  royal  government,  were 
several  of  them  in  the  interest  of  their  old  maatn. 
And  it  is  averred,  that  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  conspiracy  was  carried  on  through  the  roy4d 
post-ofirce,  contained  in  letters  sealed  with  the  King's 
seal,  and  dispatched  by  public  messengers  wearing 
his  livery. 

Such  open  demonstrations  of  treasonable  practices 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Royalists,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  mi> 
nisters  from  different  quarters.  Nay,  it  has  been 
confidently  stated,  that  letters,  containing  informa- 
tion of  Napoleon's  intended  escape,  were  actually 
found  in  the  bureau  of  one  minister,  unopened  and 
unread.  Indeed,  each  of  these  official  personi^s 
seems  scrupulously  to  have  entrenched  himself 
within  the  routine  of  his  own  particular  depart- 
ment, so  that  what  was  only  of  general  import  to 
the  whole,  was  not  considered  as  the  business  of 
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Amid  the  labours  of  the  Congrew,  their  attentim 
was  turned  on  the  condiuon  of  the  kiogdom  of  N^ 
pies ;  sad  it  was  urged  by  TaUeyTand,  in  particular, 
that  allowing  the  existence  of  the  sovereignty  of  Murat 
in  that  beautiful  kingdom,  was  preserving,  at  the  risk 
uf  future  danger  to  Europe,  an  empire,  founded  on 
Napoleon's  principles,  and  governed  by  bis  brother- 
in-law.  It  was  answered  truly,  that  it  was  too  late  to 
challenge  the  foundation  of  Murat's  right  of  sove- 
rngnty,  after  having  gladly  accepted  and  availed 
tliemsiclveB  of  his  assistance,  in  the  war  against  Buo- 
naparte. Talleyrand,  by  exliibitbg  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  train  of  correspondence  between  Bu(^ 
capartc,  his  sister  Caroline,  and  Murat,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  latter  iras  insincere,  when  seemingto 
act  in  concert  with  the  allies.  The  Duke  was  of  o[U- 
nion,  that  the  letters  did  not  prove  treachery,  though 
they  indicated  what  was  to  be  expected,  dtat  Murat 
took  part  agungt  his  brother-in-law  and  bene&ctor, 
with  considerable  reluctance.  The  matter  waa  now  iif 
i^tation  before  the  Congress ;  and  Murat,  concti* 
ving  his  power  in  danger,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
rash  expedient  of  changing  sides  once  more,  and 
again  to  have  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Napo- 
leon- The  contiguity  of  Elba  to  Naples  rendered 
this  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  ;  and  they  had,  be- 
sides, the  active  assistance  of  Pauline,  who  went  and 
came  between  Italy  and  her  brother's  little  court. 
Napoleon,  however,  at  all  times  resolutely  denied  that 
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lie  bad  any  precise  share  or  knowteclge  of  the  enter- 
prise vhich  Murat  meditated. 

The  King  of  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  recalled 
by  proclamation  all  Frenchmen  who  were  in  the  Nea- 
politan service,  and  directed  the  title  of  King  Joachtm 
to  be  omitted  in  the  royal  almanack. 

Murat,  alarmed  at  tbia  indication  of  hostile  inten- 
tions, carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  France, 
in  the  courseof  which  a  letter  was  intercepted,  direct- 
ed to  the  King  of  Naples,  from  General  Excelsman, 
professing,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  others,  devoted 
attachment,  and  asBuring  him  that  thousands  of  offi- 
cers, formed  in  his  school  and  under  Hs  eye,  would 
have  been  ready  at  his  call,  bad  not  matters  taken  a 
satisfactory  tarn.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Ex- 
celsman  was  in  the  first  place  put  on  half-pay  and 
sent  from  Paris,  which  order  he  refused  to  obey. 
Next  be  was  tried  before  a  court-martial,  and  tri- 
umphantly acquitted.  He  was  admitted  to  kiss  the 
King's  hand,  and  Bwear  to  him  fidelity  d  toutet 
ipreuves.  How  be  kept  his  word  will  presently  ap- 
pear. In  the  meantime  the  King  had  need  of  faith- 
ful adherents,  for  the  nets  of  conspiracy  were  cloamg 
fast  around  him. 

The  plot  formed  against  Louis  XVIII.  compre- 
hended two  enterprises.  The  first  was  to  be  achie- 
ved by  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  when 
the  universal  good-will  of  the  soldiers,  the  awe  in- 
spired by  his  name  and  character,  and  the  suspicions 
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and  insinuations  spread  widely  against  the  Bourbons, 
together  with  the  hope  of  recovering  what  the  nation 
considered  as  the  lost  glory  of  France,  were  certain 
to  ensure  him  a  general  good  reception.  A  second, 
or  subordinate  branch  of  the  conspiracy,  ooncemed. 
the  insurrection  of  a  body  of  troops  under  General 
L^AUemand,  who  were  quartered  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  and  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge 
of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  King  and  royal  fa- 
mily from  Paris,  and,  seizing  ihem,  to  detain  them  as 
hostages  at  the  restored  Emperor'^s  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  at  what  particular  period 
of  his  residence  in  Elba,  Napoleon  gave  an  express 
consent  to  what  was  proposed,  and  disposed  himself 
to  assume  the  part  destined  for  him  in  the  extraor- 
dinary drama.  We  should  suppose,  however,  his  re- 
solution was  adopted  about  that  time  when  his  man- 
ner changed  completely  towards  the  British  envoy 
residing  at  his  little  court,  and  when  he  assumed  the 
airs  of  inaccessible  and  imperial  state,  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  as  an  inconvenient  observer.  Sir  Niel  Camp- 
bell, to  whom  he  had  before  seemed  rather  partial. 
His  motions  after  that  time  have  been  described,  so 
far  as  we  have  access  to  know  them.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day, ^6th  February,  that  Napoleon  embarked  with 
his  guards  on  board  the  flotilla,  consisting  of  the  In- 
constant brig,  and  six  other  small  vessels,  upon  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  adventurous  expedi«- 
tions  that  was  ever  attempted.    The  force,  witl^. 
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irhich  he  was  once  more  to  change  the  fdrtunes  of 
France,  amounted  but  to  about  a  thousand  men.  To 
keep  the  undertaking  secret,  his  sister  Pauline  gave 
a  ball  on  the  night  of  his  departure,  and  the  officers 
were  unexpectedly  summoned,  after  leaving  the  en«- 
tertainment,  to  go  on  board  the  little  squadron. 

In  his  passage  Napoleon  encountered  two  great 
risks.  The  first  was  from  meeting  a  royal  French 
frigate,  who  hailed  the  Inconstant.  The  guards 
were  ordered  to  put  off  their  caps,  and  go  down 
below,  or  lie  upon  the  deck,  while  the  captain  of 
the  Inconstant  exchanged  some  civihties  with  the 
commander  of  the  frigate,  with  whom  he  chanced  to  be 
acquainted ;  and  being  well  known  in  these  seas,  was 
permitted  to  pass  on  without  fisirther  inquiry.  The 
second  danger  was  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  Sir  Niel 
Campbell,  in  the  Partridge  sloop  of  war,  who,  fol- 
lowing from  Elba,  where  he  had  learned  Napoleon's 
escape,  with  the  determination  to  capture  or  sink  the 
flotilla,  could  but  obtain  a  distant  view  of  the  vessels 
as  they  landed  their  passengers. 

This  was  on  the  first  of  March,  when  Napoleon, 
causing  his  followers  once  more  to  assume  the  three- 
coloured  cockade,  disembarked  at  Cannes,  a  small 
sea-port  in  the  gulf  of  Saint  Juan,  not  far  from 
Frejus,  which  had  seen  him  land^  a  single  indivi*- 
doal,  returned  from  Egypt,  to  conquer  a  mighty  em- 
pire ;  had  beheld  him  set  sail,  a  terrified  exile,  to  oc^ 
cupy  the  place  of  hjs  banishment ;  and  now  again 
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witnessed  his  return,  a  daring  adrenturcr,  to  thmr' 
the  iJicc  once  more  for  «  throne  or  s  grave.  A  amsU 
party  of  his  guard  presented  themselreB  before  An- 
tibes,  hut  were  made  prisoners  hy  General  Cornn, 
the  governor  of  the  pUce. 

Undismayed  by  a  circumstance  so  uofavoutidile. 
Napoleon  instantly  began  his  march  at  the  head  of 
scarce  a  tliousnnd  men,  towards  the  centre  of  a  king- 
dom fiom  which  he  had  been  expelled  with  execra- 
tions,  and  where  his  rival  now  occupied  in  peace  a  he- 
reditary throne.  For  some  time  the  inhaUtants  ga- 
sed  on  them  with  doubtful  and  astonished  eyes,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  assist  them  as  friends,  or  to  op- 
pose them  as  invaders.  A  few  peasants  cried  Vive 
lEmpcreur !  but  the  adventurers  received  ndther 
countenance  nor  opposition  from  those  of  the  higher 
ranks.  On  the  evening  of  Sd  March,  a  day  and  a  half 
after  landing,  the  little  band  of  invaders  reached  Ce- 
remin,  having  left  behind  them  their  small  trun  of 
artillery,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  forced 
marches.  As  Napoleon  approached  Dauphin^,  called 
the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  the  peasants  greeted 
him  with  more  general  welcome,  but  still  no  proprie- 
tors appeared,  no  clergy,  no  public  functionaries. 
But  they  were  now  near  to  those  by  whom  the  success 
or  ruin  of  the  expedition  must  be  decided. 

Soult,  the  minister  at  war,  hod  ordered  some  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  be  moved  into  the  country  betwixt 
Lyons  and  Chamberri,  to  support,  as  he  afterwao^ 
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alleged,  the  high  language  which  Talleyrand  had 
been  of  late  holding  at  the  Congresa,  by  showing  that 
France  was  in  readiness  for  war.  If  the  Mareschal 
acted  with  good  faith  in  this  measure,  he  was  at  least 
most  unfoTtunate ;  for,  as  he  himself  admits,  even  in 
his  attempt  at  exculp&tion,  the  troops  were  so  placed 
aa  if  they  had  been  purposely  thrown  in  Buonaparte's 
way,  and  proved  unhappily  to  consist  of  corps  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  Ex-Emperor''s  person.  On  the 
7th  of  March,  the  seventh  regiment  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  La  Bedoyere,  arrived  at  Grenoble. 
He  was  young,  nobly  bom,  handsome,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  mihtary  man.  His  marri:^  having 
connected  him  with  the  noble  and  loyal  family  of 
])amas,  he  procured  preferment  and  active  employ- 
ment from  Louis  XVIII.  through  their  interest, 
and  they  were  induced  even  to  pledge  themsclvea  for 
his  fidelity.  Yet  La  Bedoyere  had  been  engaged  by 
Cambrone  deep  In  the  conspiracy  of  Elba,  and  used 
the  command  thus  obtained  for  the  destruction  of 
the  monarch  by  whom  he  was  trusted. 

As  Napoleon  approached  Grenoble,  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  outposts  of  the  garrison,  who  drew 
out,  but  seemed  irresolute.  Buonaparte  halted  his 
own  little  party,  and  advanced  almost  alone,  exposing 
his  breast,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  He  who  will  kill  his 
Emperor,  let  him  now  work  his  pleasure."  The  ap- 

tpeal  was  irresistible— the  soldiers  threw  down  their 
arms,  crowded  round  the  General,  who  had  so  often 
L 
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led  them  to  victory,  and  shouted  Vive  FEmpcreur!  In 
the  meanwhile.  La  Bedoyere,  at  the  head  of  two  bat- 
talions, was  sallying  from  the  gates  of  Grenoble.  As 
they  advanced  he  displayed  an  eagle,  which,  like  that 
of  Marius,  worshipped  by  the  Roman  conspurator^had 
been  carefully  preserved  to  be  the  type  of  civil  war; 
at  the  same  time,  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers 
the  three-coloured  cockades,  which  he  had  concealed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  drum.  They  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  in  this  moment  that  Mareschal  de 
Camp  DesVilliers,  the  superior  officer  of  La  Bedoyere, 
arrived  on  the  spot,  alarmed  at  what  was  taking  place, 
and  expostulated  with  the  young  military  fanatic 
and  the  soldiers.  He  was  compelled  to  retire.  Gene- 
ral Marchand,  the  loyal  commandant  of  Grenoble, 
had  as  little  influence  on  the  troops  remaining  in  the 
place ;  they  made  him  prisoner,  and  delivered  up  the 
city  to  Buonaparte.  Napoleon  was  thus  at  the  head 
of  nearly  three  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  suitable  train 
of  artillery,  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition. He  acted  with  a  moderation  which  his  suc- 
cess could  w'ell  afford,  and  dismissed  General  Morch- 
and  uninjured. 

When  the  first  news  of  Napoleon^s  arrival  reached 
Paris,  it  excited  surprise  rather  than  alarm ;  but  when 
he  was  found  to  traverse  the  country  without  oppo- 
sition, some  strange  and  combined  treason  began  to 

l)e  generally  apprehendied.  That  the  Bourbons  might 

II 
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not  be  wanting  to  their  own  cause,  Monsieur,  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  eet  out  for  Lyons,  and  the 
Duke  D'AjigouIeme  repiured  to  Nismes.  The  Le- 
gtglative  Bodies,  and  most  of  the  better  classes,  de- 
clared for  the  royal  cause.  The  residents  of  the  va- 
rious Powers  hastened  to  assure  Louis  of  the  support 
of  their  sovereigns.  Corps  of  volunteers  were  raised 
both  among  the  Royalists  and  the  Constitutional  or 
moderate  party.  The  most  animating  proclamations 
called  the  people  to  arms.  An  address  by  the  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  moderate  party,  was  remarkable  for 
its  eloquence.  It  placed  in  the  most  striking  light 
the  contrast  between  the  lawful  government  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  and  the  usurpation  of  an  Attils, 
or  Genghis,  who  governed  only  by  the  sword  of  his 
Mamelukes.  It  reminded  France  of  the  general  de- 
testation with  which  Buonaparte  had  been  expelled 
from  the  kingdom,  and  proclaimed  Frenchmen  to  be 
the  scom  of  Europe,  should  they  ^ain  stretch  their 
hands  voluntarily  to  the  shackles  which  they  had 
burst  and  hurled  from  them.  All  were  summoned  to 
arms,  more  especially  those  to  whom  liberty  was  dear ; 
for  in  the  triumph  of  Buonaparte,  it  must  find  its 
grave  for  over. — "  With  Louis,"  said  the  address, 
"  was  peace  and  happiness ; — with  Buonaparte,  war, 
misery,  and  desolation."  Even  a  more  animating  Ap- 
peal to  popular  feeling  was  made  by  a  female  on  the 
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flUircase  of  the  ToiUeriei,  who  exckfaned,  ^^  If  Lbnis 
has  not  men  enough  to  fight  for  hun,  let  him  edl  on 
the  widows  and  childless  mothers  who  hare  beto  len- 
dered  such  by  Napoleon."" 

Notwithstanding  all  these  demonstrations  of  aeal, 
the  public  mind  had  been  mndi  inflo^need  by  the 
causes  of  discontent  which  had  been  so  artfully  enbds 
ged  upon  for  mai^jr  months  past  The  decided  Royal- 
ists were  few,  the  ConstitutionaUsts  lukewwm.  It  be- 
came every  moment  more  likely^  that  not  ihe  voiee  of 
the  people,  but  the  sword  of  the  artay,  must  detehnine 
the  controversy.  Soult, whose  oonduct  had  giveh  mueh 
cause  for  suspidon,  which  wte  augmented  by  his  pro- 
posal to  call  out  the  officers  who  rince  the  restomtion 
had  been  placed  on  half-pay,  resigned  his  6ffice,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltr6,  less  re- 
nowned as  a  soldier,  but  more  trust- worthy  as  a  sub- 
ject. A  camp  was  established  at  Melun-^troqps  were 
assembled  there— and  as  much  care  as  possible  was 
used  in  selecting  the  troops  to  whom  the  royal  cause 
was  to  be  intrusted. 

In  the  meantime,  Fortune  had  not  entirely  aban* 
doned  the  Bourbons.  That  part  of  the  Buoni^iurtis 
conspiracy  which  was  to  have  been  executed  m  the 
north  was  discovered  and  disconcerted.  Lefeb?ie 
Desnouettes,  discreditably  known  in  England  by  his 
breach  of  parole,  with  the  two  Greneral  AUemands, 
were  the  agents  in  this  plot    On  the  10th  March, 
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Lefebvre  marched  forward  his  regiment  to  join 
Buonaparte ;  but  the  officeis  having  discovered  his 
purpose,  he  was  obUged  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  arrest  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  two 
Allemands  put  the  garriBoa  of  Lisle,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  thousand  men,  in  motion,  hy  means  of 
forged  orders,  declaring  there  was  an  insurrection  in 
Paris.  But  Mareschal  Mortier,  meeting  the  troops 
on  the  march,  detected  and  defeated  the  conspiracy, 
by  which,  had  it  taken  cSect,  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  must  have  been  made  prisoners.  The  AUe- 
mands  were  taken,  and  to  hare  executed  them  on  the 
spot  as  traitors  might  have  struck  a  wholesome  ter- 
ror into  such  ofiiceTs  as  still  hesitated ;  but  the  mini- 
sters of  the  King  did  not  possess  energy  enough  for 
such  a  crisis. 

The  progress  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime, 
was  uninterrupted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  Lyons, 
Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  tlie  assist- 
ance of  the  advice  and  influence  of  Mareschal  Macdo- 
nald,  endeavoured  to  retain  the  troops  in  their  duty, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 
The  latter,  chiefly  manufacturers,  afraid  of  being 
undersold  by  those  of  England  in  their  own  market, 
shouted  openly,  "  Vive  VEmpereur.""  The  troops  of 
the  line  remained  silent  and  gloomy.  "  How  will  your 
soldiers  behave  ?'"  said  Monsieur  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
13th  Dragoons.  The  Colonel  referred  him  to  the  men 
themselves.  They  answered  candidly,  that  ihey  would 
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fight  for  Napoleon  alone.  Monrienr  dismounted,  and 
addressed  the  soldiers  indiyidually.   To  one  veteran, 
covered  with  scars,  and  decorated  with  medals,  the 
Prince  sud,  **  A  brave  soldier  like  yon,  at  least,  will 
cry,  Vive  le  Roi  T — "  You  deceive  yoursd^*"  answer- 
ed the  soldier.   *^  No  one  here  will  fight  against  his 
father— I  will  cry,  Ttve  Napoleon  T  The  efibrts  of 
Maodonald  were  equally  vain.    He  endeavoured  to 
move  two  battalions  to  oppose  the  entry  of  Buo- 
napatte^s  advanced  guard.    So  soon  as  the  troops 
came  in  presence  of  each  other,  they  broke  ihdr 
ranks,  and  mingled  together  in  the  general  cry  of 
Vive  VEmpereur !    Maodonald  would  ^vfe  been 
made  prisoner,  but  the  fi)rces  whom  he  had  just  com- 
manded  would  not  permit  this  consummation  of  re- 
volt.   Monsieur  was  obliged  to  escape  fix>m  Lyons, 
almost  alone.     The  guard  of  honour  formed  by  the 
citizens,  to  attend  the  person  of  the  second  of  the 
Bourbon  fiunily,  offered  their  services  to  Napoleon; 
but  he  refused  them  with  contempt^  while  he  sent  a 
cross  of  honour  to  a  single  dragoon,  who  had  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  attend  Monsieur  in  his  re- 
treat. 

Buonaparte,  now  master  of  the  andent  capital  of 
the  Gauls,  and  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 
was  acknowledged  by  Ma^on,  Chalons,  Dijon,  and 
almost  all  Burgundy.  Marseilles^  on  the  contrary, 
and  all  Provence,  declared  against  the  invader,  and 
the  former  city  set  a  price  upon  his  head* 
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Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  bait  at  Lyons  tor 
the  refreshment  of  his  forces ;  and,  being  joined  by 
some  of  the  civilians  ofhisparty,  he  needed  time  also 
to  organize  his  government  and  administration.  Hi- 
therto, the  addresses  which  he  had  publiEhed  had 
been  of  a  military  character,  aboundiog  with  the 
oriental  imagery  which  Buonitparte  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  eloquence,  promising  ihat  victory  should 
move  at  the  charging  step,  and  that  the  eagle  should 
fly  with  the  national  colours  from  steeple  to  steeple, 
till  she  perched  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
present  decrees  were  of  a  difieient  character,  and  re- 
lated to  the  internal  arrangement  of  his  projected 
administration. 

Cambaccres  was  named  his  minister  of  justice ; 
Fouche,  that  of  police,  (a  boon  to  the  revolution* 
iats)  ;  Davoust  was  made  minister  of  war.  Decrees 
upon  decrees  issued  forth,  with  a  rapidity  which 
showed  how  Buonaparte  hod  employed  those  studi- 
ous hours  at  Elba,  which  he  was  supposed  to  hare 
dedicated  to  the  composition  of  his  Memoirs.  They 
ran  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Emperor  of  France,  and  were  dated  on  the  13th  of 
March,  although  not  promulgated  until  the  Slst  of 
that  month.  The  first  of  these  decrees  abn^ated  all 
changes  in  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  tribunals, 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  absence  of  Napo- 
leon.   The  second  displaced  all  officers  belonging  to 
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the  daat  of  emigrants,  and  introduced  into  the  amy 
bj  die  King.  The  third  suppressed  die  order  of  St 
Louis,  the  white  flag  and  cockade  and  odier  royal 
eiablmns,  and  restored  die  dirce-coloured  banner, 
and  die  imperial  symbols  of  Buonaparte'*s  authority. 
The  same  decree  abolished  the  Swiss  Guard  and 
the  household  troops  of  die  King.  The  fourth  se* 
qoestered  the  effects  of  the  Bourbona.  A  simii* 
.lar  ordinance  sequestered  die  restored  proper^  ef 
emigrant  families,  and  was  so  artfully  worded  as  to 
represent  great  changes  of  property  having  taken 
place  in  this  manner.  The  fifth  decree  of  Lyons 
suppressed  the  ancient  nobility  and  feudal  ddea,  and 
formally  confirmed  proprietors  of  national  domains 
in  their  possessions.  The  sixth  declared  sentence  of 
banishment  against  all  emigrants  not  erased  firom 
the  list  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons, 
to  which  was  added  confiscation  of  didr  property. 
The  seventh  restored  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in 
every  respect  as  it  had  existed  under  the  Em- 
peror, uniting  to  its  funds  the  confiscated  reve- 
nues of  the  <Hrder  of  St  Louis.  The  eighdi  and 
last  decree  was  the  most  important  of  alL  Un- 
der pretence  that  emigrants  who  had  borne  arms 
against  France,  had  been  introduced  into  the  bo^ 
of  the  peers,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
already  sat  fiir  the  legal  time,  it  dissolved  both 
Chambers,  and  convoked  the  Electoral  Colleges  of 
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the  Empire,  in  order  that  they  might  hold,  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  May,  an  extraordinary  assembly 
of  the  Champ-de-MaL  This  convocation,  for  which 
the  inv^Dtor  found  a  name  in  the  history  of  the  an« 
dent  Franks,  was  to  have  two  objects :  First,  to 
make  such  alterations  and  reformations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  as  circumstances  should  rai- 
^r  advisable ;  secondly,  to  assist  at  the  coronation 
ef  the  Empress  md  of  the  King  of  Bome. 

We  cannot  pause  to  criticise  these  various  enact- 
mttits.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  serve  Napor 
leon^s  cause.  They  flattered  the  army,  and  at  the 
same  time  heated  their  resaitment  against  the  emi- 
grants, by  insinuating  that  they  had  been  sacrificed 
by  Louis  to  the  interest  of  these  his  followers.  They 
fadd  out  to  the  Republicans  a  speedy  prospect  of 
confiscations,  proscriptions,  and  revolutions  of  go- 
vernment ;  while  the  Imperialists  were  gratified  with 
a  view  of  ample  fiinds  for  pensions,  o£Sces,  and  ho- 
norary decorations.  To  the  proprietors  of  national 
domains  was  promised  security ;  to  the  Parisians,  the 
apectade  of  the  Champ-de-Mai ;  and  to  all  France, 
peace  and  tranquillity,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Em- 
press and  her  son,  so  confidently  asserted  to  be  at 
band,  must  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of  the  firiend- 
fihip  of  Austria.  Russia  was  also  said  to  be  firiend- 
ly  to  Napoleon,  and  the  conduct  of  Alexander  to- 
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ward  tbe  membin  of  BuoMiMnne'i  fiunily ,  wm  bold' 
hf  appealed  to  aa  evidence  of  the  fiK^  Engiand^  h 
was  ayerred,  befiriended  him,  else  how  ooiild  he  have 
eecqied  from  an  ide  surrounded  by  heir  narai  fiirce? 
Prussia,  therefore,  alone,  might  be  hoedk  and  uii* 
af^ieased ;  but,  unsupported  by  the  other  beHigerent 
powers,  Prussia  must  remain  passm»  or  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  reason.  The  yery  pleasure  in  moeti- 
fyiog  one,  at  least,  of  the  late  yictors  of  Paris,  gate 
a  seat  and  poignancy  to  the  rerolution,  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  great  states  would,  aoooid- 
ing  to  Buonaparte,  render  easy  and  peacefuL  Such 
news  were  carefully  disseminated  through  France 
by  Napoleon^s  adherents.  They  preceded  hia  march, 
and  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  him  as 
their  destmed  master* 

On  the  13th,  Buonaparte  recommenced  his  jour- 
ney,  and,  advancing  through  Mafon,  Chalons,  and 
Dijon,  he  reached  Auzerre  on  the  17th  March. 
His  own  mode  of  travelling  rather  resembled  that  of 
a  prince,  who,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  state,  wishes 
to  extricate  himself  as  much  as  possiUe  from  its 
trammels,  than  that  of  an  adventurer  coming  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  insurgents,  to  snatch  a  crown 
from  the  head  of  the  lawful  monarch  who  wore  it  He 
travelled  several  hours  in  advance  of  his  army,  (rften 
without  any  guard,  or,  at  most,  attended  only  by  a 
few  Polish  lancers.     The  country  through  which 
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he  Journeyed  was  favourable  to  his  pretensioiiB.  It 
had  been  severely  treated  by  the  alliea  duiiog  the 
military  manceuvres  of  the  last  campvgn,  and  the 
dislike  of  the  sufTering  inhabitants  extended  itself  to 
the  family  who  had  mounted  the  throne  by  the  in- 
fluence of  these  strangers.  When,  therefore,  they 
saw  the  late  Emperor  among  them  alone,  without 
guards,  iaquiring,  with  his  usual  appearance  of  ac< 
tivc  interest,  into  the  exteat  of  their  losses,  and  ma- 
king liberal  promiEes  to  repair  them,  it  is  no  vonder 
that  they  should  rather  remember  the  battles  he  had 
fought  in  their  behalf  against  the  foreigners,  than 
think  on  the  probability  that  his  presence  among 
ihcm  might  be  the  precursor  of  a  second  invasion. 

The  revolutionary  fever  preceded  Buonaparte  like 
an  epidemic  disorder.  The  1 4th  regiment  of  lancets, 
(Quartered  at  Auxerre,  trampled  under  foot  the  white 
cockade  at  the  first  signal ;  the  sixth  regiment  of 
lancers  declared  also  for  Napoleon,  and  without 
waiting  fur  orders,  drove  a  few  soldiers  of  the  house- 
hold troops  from  Montereau,  and  secured  that  im- 
portant post,  which  commands  the  passage  of  the 
Seine. 

The  dismay  of  the  royal  government  at  the  revolt 
of  Lyons,  was  much  increased  by  false  tidings  which 
had  been  previously  circulated,  giving  an  accoimt  of 
a  pretended  victory  obtained  hy  the  Royalist  party 
in  front  of  that  tuwit.     The  couspiracy  was  laid  so 
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deep,  and  extended  so  widely  through  every  branch 
of  the  goTemment,  that  those  coiicemed  ooatrived 
to  send  this  fidse  report  to  Pans  in  a  demi-^cial 
tomf  by  meana  of  the  tdqpraphf  It  had  the  ex- 
pected  eflfecty  firsts  in  suspending  the  preparations  of 
the  loyal  party,  and  afterwards  in  de^pei^ng  the 
anxiety  which  overwhelmed  them,  when  Monsieur, 
letuming  aInuMt  unattended,  brought  the  news  of 
his  bad  success. 

At  this  moment  of  all  but  desperation,  Pouchi 
ofiered  his  assistance  to  the  ahnost  def<»icele8a  King. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the 
character  of  his  old  master.  Napoleon,  the  deq[>er 
became  his  conviction,  that  they  knew  each  other  too 
well  ever  to  resume  an  attitude  of  mutual  confidence. 
Nothing  deterred,  therefore,  by  the  communications 
which  he  had  opened  with  the  Imperialists,  he  now 
demanded  a  secret  audience  of  the  King.  It  was  re* 
fused,  but  his  communications  were  received  through 
the  medium  of  two  confidential  persons  deputed  by 
Louis*  Fouch^'s  language  to  them  was  that  of  a 
bold  empiric,  to  whom  patients  have  recourse  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  and  who  confidently  under- 
take the  most  utterly  hopeless  cases.  Like  such, 
he  exacted  absolute  reliance  on  his  skill— the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  his  injunctions — the  most 
ample  reward  for  his  promised  services;  and  as 
such,  too,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  certainty  of  his  remedy,  whilst  observing  a 
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▼ague  yet  studious  mystery  about  the  ingredients 
of  whicb  it  was  composed,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  would  operate.  He  required  of  Louis  XVIII., 
that  he  should  surrender  all  the  executiTe  authority 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  all  the  ministerial  offices 
to  himself  and  those  whom  he  should  appoint ;  whidi 
two  conditions  being  granted,  he  undertook  to  put  a 
period  to  Buonaparte^s  expedition.  The  Memoirs 
of  this  bold  intriguer  affirm,  that  he  meant  to  as- 
semble all  that  remained  of  the  rerolutionary  party, 
and  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Liberty  and  Equality 
to  those  of  the  Glory  of  France,  in  the  sense  under- 
stood by  Buonaparte.  What  were  the  means  that 
such  politicians,  so  united,  had  to  oppose  to  the  army 
of  France,  Fouch6  has  not  informed  us ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that,  to  stop  the  advance  of  10,000  armed 
men,  against  whom  the  reyolutionists  could  now 
scarce  even  array  the  mob  of  the  suburbs,  the  ex- 
minister  of  police  must  have  meditated  the  short 
aharp  remedy  of  Napoleon^s  assassination,  for  accom- 
plishing which,  he,  if  any  man,  could  have  found 
trusty  agents. 

The  King  having  refused  proposals,  which  went 
to  fNreserve  his  sceptre  by  taking  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  by  further  imexplained  means  the  morality  of 
which  was  liable  to  just  suspicion,  Fouch^  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  carry  his  intrigues  to  the  service  of 
Us  old  master.  He  became,  in  consequence,  so  much 
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an  object  of  intpicioii  to  the  Royalists,  that  an  or- 
der was  issued  for  his  arrest    To  the  police  agenu, 
his  own  old  dependents,  who  came  to  execute  the 
order,  he  objected  agunst  the  informality  of  their 
warrant,  and  stepping  into  his  doset,  as  if  to  draw  a 
protest,  he  descended  by  a  secret  stair  into  his  gar- 
den, of  which  he  scaled  the  walL     His  next  neigh- 
hour,  into  whose  garden  he  escaped,  was  the  Dih 
chess  de  St  Leu  ;  so  that  the  fugitire  arriyed,  as  if 
by  a  trick  of  the  stage,  in  the  Tery  midst  of  a  drde 
of  chosen  Buonapartists,  who  received  him  with  tri- 
umph, and  considered  the  mode  of  lus  coming  among 
them  as  a  full  warrant  for  his  fidelity.* 

Louis  XVIII.,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  another  man  of  the  Revolution, 
who,  without  possessing  the  abiUties  of  Fouch£, 
was  perhaps,  had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so,  better 
qualified  than  he  to  have  serred  the  Kings's  cause. 
Mareschal  Ney  was  called  forth  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  destined  to  attack  Napoleon  in  the 
flank  and  rear  as  he  marched  towards  Paris,  while 
the  forces  at  Melun  opposed  him  in  front  He  had  an 
audience  of  the  King  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  he 


*  In  the  Memoirs  of  Foachd,  it  is  avowed  that  this  order  of  aneit 
was  upon  no  political  ground,  but  arose  from  the  envy  of  Savsiy, 
who,  foreseeing  tliat  Fouch^  would  be  restored  to  the  situation  of 
minister  of  police,  which  he  himself  desired,  on  account  of  the  large 
sums  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  that  fttoctioiutty,  hope^ 
la  this  manner,  to  put  his  rival  out  of  his  road. 
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accepted  his  appointment  with  expressions  of  the  most 
devoted  faith  to  the  King,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  bring  Buonaparte  to  Paris  like  a  nild  beast  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  Marcschal  went  to  Besan^on,  where, 
on  the  1 1  th  March,  he  learned  that  Buonaparte  waa 
in  possession  of  Lyons.  But  he  continued  to  make 
preparations  for  resistance,  and  collected  all  the 
troops  he  could  from  the  adjoining  garrisons.  To 
those  who  objected  the  bad  disposition  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  remarked  that  he  would  have  difficulty  in 
inducing  them  to  dght,  Ney  answered  determinedly, 
"  They  shaR  fight ;  I  will  take  a  musket  from  a  gre- 
nadier and  begin  the  action  myself; — I  will  run  my 
sword  to  tlie  hilt  in  the  first  who  hesitates  to  follow 
my  example."  To  the  minister  at  war  he  wrote, 
that  all  were  dazzled  by  the  activity  and  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  invader  ;  that  Napoleon  was  favoured 
by  the  common  people  and  the  soldiers ;  but  that  the 
officers  and  civil  authorities  were  loyal,  and  he  still 
hoped  "  to  see  a  fortunate  close  of  this  mad  enter- 
prise." 

In  these  dispositions,  Ney  advanced  to  Loup  le 
Saulnier.  Here,  on  the  night  betwixt  the  I3th  and 
lith  March,  he  received  a  letter  from  Napoleon, 
summoning  him  to  join  his  standard,  as  "  bravest  of 
the  brave,"  a  name  which  could  not  but  awake  a  thou- 
sand remembrances.  He  had  already  sounded  both 
his  oll^cers  and  soldiers,  and  discovered  their  unaU 
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terable  deCermiiMHim  to  join  Buonaparte.  Hethere- 
ftre  had  k  dnij  in  liis  choice  to  retaui  faia  command 
by  pasting  over  to  the  Emperor,  or  elae  to  return,  to 
the  King,  without  executing  anythii^  whidi  mi^ 
seem  even  an  effort  at  realising  his  boaal,  and  4dso 
without  the  army  over  which  he  had  asserted  hia  pot- 
session  of  such  influence. 

Mareschal  Ney  was  a  man  of  mean  btrtfa,  who, 
by  the  most  desperate  valour,  had  risen  to  ^e  high- 
est ranks  in  the  army.  Hu  early  education  had  not 
endowed  him  with  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  or  a 
high  feeling  of  prindj^,  and  he  had  not  learned 
either  as  he  advanced  in  life.    He  appears  to  have 
been  a  weak  man,  with  more  vanity  than  pride,  and 
who,  therefore,  was  likely  to  feel  the  loss  of  power 
more  than  the  loss  of  character.    He  accordingly  re- 
solved upon  adhering  to  Napoleon.    Sensible  of  the 
incongruity  of  changing  his  side  so  suddaoly,  he  af- 
fected to  be  a  deliberate  knave,  rather  than  he  would 
content  himself  with  being  viewed  in  his  real  chaiae- 
ter,  of  a  volatile,  light-principled,  and  inconsiderate 
fool.   He  pretended  that  the  expedition  of  Napoleon 
had  been  long  arranged  between  himsdf  and  the 
other  Mareschals.   But  we  are  willing  radier  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  matter  of  mere  inventi(m,  than  to 
think  that  the  protestations  poured  out  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  only  five  days  before,  were,  on  the  part  of  thfa 
unfortunate  man,  the  effusions  of  premeditated  trea* 
chery. 
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The  Mareschal  now  published  an  order  of  the 
daj,  dedaaring  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was 
lost  for  ever.  It  was  received,  by  the  soldiers  with 
iiptiire,  and  Buonaparte's  standard  and  colours  were 
iMtaMly  displayed.  Many  of  the  officers,  however, 
remonstrated,  and  left  their  commands.  One,  befinre 
he  went  away,  broke  his  sword  in  two,  and  threw  the 
{lieees  at  Ney's  feet,  saying,  <<  It  is  easier  for  a  man 
ef  hMiotur  to  break  iron  than  to  mfringe  his  word."^ 

Ney  was  received  by  Napolecm  with  open  arms. 
His  defection  did  incalculable  damage  to  the  King's 
cause,  tendkig  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  treason 
which  possessed  the  common  soldiers,  had  ascended 
to  and  infected  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
«nny. 

The  King,  in  the  meanwhile,  notwithstanding 
diese  unpromising  circumstances,  used  every  exer- 
tion  to  kiduoe  his  subjects  to  continue  in  their  alle- 
giance.  He  attended  in  person  the  sitting  of  die 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  received  with  such 
mthusiastic  marks  of  applause,  that  one  would  have 
tlMught  the  most  active  exertions  must  have  follow- 
ed. Louis  next  reviewed  the  National  Guards,  about 
85,000  men,  who  made  a  similar  display  of  loyalty. 
He  also  inspected  the  troops  of  the  line,  6000  in 
number,  but  his  recepdon  was  equivocal.  They  pla- 
ced their  caps  oa  their  bayonets  in  token  of  respect, 
but  they  raised  no  shout. 

10 
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Some  of  those  about  Louis's  person  continued  to 
believe  that  these  men  were  still  attached  to  the 
King,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  camp  at  Mclun,  which  was  the  last  remaining 
point  upon  which  the  royal  party  could  hope  to  make 
a  stand. 

As  a  last  resource,  Louis  convoked  a  general 
council  at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  i8ih  March.  The 
generals  present  declared  there  could  be  no  effectual 
opposition  offered  to  Buonaparte.  T)ie  royalist  nobles 
contradicted  them,  and,  after  some  expressions  of  vio- 
lence had  been  uttered,  much  misbecoming  the  royal 
presence,  Louis  was  obliged  to  break  up  the  meeting, 
and  prepare  himself  to  abandon  a  capital,  which  the 
prevalence  of  his  enemies,  and  the  disunion  of  his 
friends,  left  him  no  longer  any  chance  of  defending. 

Meantime  the  two  armies  approached  each  other 
at  Melun  ;  that  of  the  King  was  commanded  by  the 
faithful  Macdonald.  On  the  SOth,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  three  lines  to  receive  the  invaders,  who 
were  said  to  be  advancing  from  Fontainbleau.  There 
was  a  long  pause  of  suspenset  of  a  nature  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  render  men  more  accessible  to  strong 
and  sudden  emotion.  The  glades  of  the  forest,  and 
the  acclivity  which  ascends  to  it,  were  full  in  view 
of  the  royal  army,  but  presented  the  appearance  of 
s  deep  solitude.  All  was  silence,  except  when  the  re- 
gimental bands  of  music,  at  the  command  of  btH|_ 
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ofllceni,  trho  rettain^d  generally  fidthful,  played 
the  airs  of  Vive  Henri  QmUrey-^O^  Richard^ — La 
Belle  OabrieUef  and  other  tunea  connected  with  the 
oaase  and  f«»ily  of  ^le  Bourbons.  The  sounds  ex* 
dted  nacorresponding  seiitiaiaita  among  die  soldiers. 
At  length  about  noon  a  galloping  of  horse  was  heard. 
An  '<^jeii  carriage  appeared,  surrounded  by  a  few 
husaars,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  came  on  at 
Ml  qieed;  and  Napoleon,  jumping  from  the  vehi- 
de,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  radcs  which  had  been 
fimsed  to  <^po0e  him.  His  escort  threw  AemselTes 
fimn  thdlr  karaes,  mingled  with  their  «ncient  com- 
rado^  and  ihe  effect  of  their  exhortations  was  in- 
8<aintaneau8  on  men,  whose  minds  were  already  half 
made  up  to  the  purpose  wlucfa  they  now  accomplish- 
ed* There  was  a  general  shout  cf  Vive  Napoleon  /-— 
The  last  army  of  ihe  Bourbims  passed  from  their  side, 
and  no  fiirtb^  obstruction  existed  betwixt  Napoleon 
and  the  capital,  whidi  he  was  <mce  more-^but  for  a 
Inrtaf  spaoe-^-to  inhabit  as  a  sovereign. 

Louis  XVIIX.  had  anticipated  too  surely  the  de- 
fection whidi  took  j^ce,  to  await  the  consequence  of 
its  actual  anrivaL  The  Emg  departed  from  Paris, 
escorted  by  hb  household,  at  one  in  the  morning 
of  the  SOth  Mairdi.  Even  at  that  untimely  hour, 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  the  national  guards, 
and  many  cttixens,  who  wept  and  entreated  him  to 
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ranain,  offering  to  spend  the  last  drop  of  thdr  Uood 
for  him.     But  Louis  wisely  declined  accepting  of 
sacrifices,  which  could  now  have  availed  nothing. 
Escorted  by  his  household  troops,  he  took  the  way 
to  Lisle.  Mareschal  Macdonald,  returning  firom  the 
fttal  position  of  Melun,  assumed  the  command  of  tUs  ' 
small  body,  which  was  indeed  augmented  by  many  vo- 
lunteers, but  such  as  considered  thdr  zealous  wishes, 
rather  than  their  power  of  rendering  assistance. 
The  Eing^s  condition  was,  however,  pided  and  re- 
spected, and  he  passed  through  Abbeville,  and  other 
garrison  towns,  where  the  soldiers  received  him  with 
sullen  respect ;  and  though  indicating  that  they  in- 
tended to  job  his  rival,  would  neither  violate  his 
person  nor  insult  his  misfortunes.    At  Lisle  he  had 
hoped  to  make  a  stand,  but  Mareschal  Mortier,  in- 
sisting  upon  the  dissatisfied  and  tumultuary  state  of 
the  garrison,  urged  him  to  proceed,  for  the  safety  of 
his  life ;  and,  compelled  to  a  second  exile,  he  de- 
parted to  Ostend,  and  from  thence  to  Ghent,  where 
he  established  his  exiled  court    Mareschal  Macdo- 
nald took  leave  of  his  Majesty  on  the  frontiers,  con- 
scious that  by  emigrating  he  must  lose  every  pro- 
spect of  serving  in  future  either  France  or  her  mo- 
narch.   The  household  troops,  about  two  hundred 
excepted^  were  also  disbanded  on  the  frontiers.  They 
had  been  harassed  in  their  march  thither  by  some 
light  horse,  and,  in  their  attempt  to  regain  their 
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homes  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  some  were  slain,  and 
almost  all  were  plundered  and  insulted. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  revolution  took  full  effect 
at  Paris.  Lavalette,  one  of  Buonaparte^s  most  deci- 
ded adherents,  hastened  from  a  place  of  concealment 
to  assume  the  management  of  the  post-office  in 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  an  office  which  he  had  en« 
joyed  during  his  former  reign.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  intercept  the  royal  proclamations,  and  to  announce 
to  every  department  officially  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor.  Excelsman,  the  oath  of  fealty  tojthe  Eing, 
d  toutes  ipreuveSf  scarce  dry  upon  his  lips,  took 
down  the  white  flag,  which  floated  on  the  Tuilleries, 
and  replaced  the  three-coloured  banner. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  Napoleon  arrived  in 
the  same  open  carriage,  which  he  had  used  since  his 
landing.  There  was  a  singular  contrast  betwixt  his 
entry  and  the  departure  of  the  King.  The  latter  was 
accompanied  by  the  sobs,  tears,  and  kind  wishes  of 
those  citizens  who  desired  peace  and  tranquillity,  by 
the  wailing  of  the  defenceless,  and  the  anxious  fears 
of  the  wise  and  prudent.  The  former  entered  amid  the 
shouts  of  armed  columns,  who,  existing  by  war  and 
desolation,  welcomed  with  military  acclamations  the 
chief,  who  was  to  restore  them  to  their  element.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  cheered  in  expectation  of 
employment  and  gratuities,  or  by  instigation  of  their 
ringleaders,  who  were  chiefly  under  the  management 
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of  the  police,  and  well  prepared  for  the  erent  But 
among  the  immense  crowds  of  the  citiiens  of  Paris, 
who  turned  out  to  see  this  extraordinary  spectade,  few 
ornonejoinedinthegratulation.  The  soldiers  of  the 
guard  resented  their  silence,  commanded  the  specta- 
tors to  shout,  struck  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  and 
pointed  their  pistols  at  the  multitude,  but  could  not 
even  by  these  military  means  extort  the  expected  cry 
of  Liberty  and  Napoleon,  though  making  it  plain 
by  their  demeanour,  that  the  last,  if  not  the  first,  was 
returned  to  the  Parisians.  In  the  court  of  the  Ca- 
rousel, and  before  the  Tuilleries,  all  the  adherents 
of  the  old  Imperial  government,  and  those  who,  ha* 
ving  deserted  Napoleon,  were  eager  to  expiate  theb 
fault,  by  now  being  first  to  acknowledge  him,  were  as- 
sembled to  give  voice  to  their  welcome,  whidi  atoned 
in  some  degree  for  the  silence  of  the  streets.  They 
crowded  around  him  so  closely,  that  he  was  annpelled 
to  exdaim,-— ^^  My  firiends,  you  stifle  me  !^  and  his 
adjutants  were  obliged  to  support  him  in  their  arms  up 
the  grand  staircase,  and  thence  into  the  royal  apart- 
ments, where  he  received  the  all-hail  of  the  prindpal 
devisers  and  abettors  of  this  singular  undertaking. 

Never,  in  his  bloodiest  and  most  triumphant  field 
of  battle,  had  the  terrible  ascendancy  of  Napoleon^'s 
genius  appeared  half  so  predominant  as  dimng  his 
march,  or  rather  his  journey,  firom  Cannes  to  Paris. 
He  who  left  the  same  coast,  disguised  like  a  slave, 
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end  weeping  like  a  womaD,  for  fear  of  assassination, 
returned  in  grandeur  like  that  of  the  returning 
wave,  which,  the  farther  it  lias  retreated,  is  rolled 
badk  on  the  shore  with  the  more  terrific  and  over- 
whdming  violence.  His  looks  seemed  to  possess  the 
pietended  power  of  northern  magicians,  and  blunted 
swords  and  spears.  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave,  who 
came  determined  to  oppose  him  as  he  would  a  wild 
beast,  recognised  his  superiority  when  confronted  with 
him,  and  sunk  again  into  his  satellite.  Yet  the  lus- 
tra with  which  Napoleon  shone  was  not  that  of  a 
planet  duly  moving  m  its  regular  sphere,  but  that 
of  a  oomel,  inspiring  forebodings  of  pestilence  and 
death,  and 


'^  with  fear  of  change, 


Perplexing  nations.'* 

The  result  of  his  expedition  was  thus  summed 
frf  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  best-informed  Bri- 
tbh  statesmen.* 

**  Was  it,^  said  the  accomplished  orator,  ^^  in  the 
power  of  language  to  describe  the  evil  ?  Wars  which 
had  raged  for  tyrenty-five  years  throughout  Europe ; 
which  had  spread  blood  and  desolation  from  Cadiz  to 
Moscow,  and  from  Naples  to  Copenhagen ;  which 
had  wasted  the  means  of  human  enjoyment,  and  de- 
stroyed the  instruments  of  social  improvement;  which 


*  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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threatened  to  diftuse  among  the  European  nationg 
the  dissolute  and  ferocious  habits  of  a  predatory  sol- 
diery,— at  length,  by  one  of  those  vicissitudes  which 
bid  defiance  to  the  foresight  of  man,  had  been  brought 
to  a  close,  upon  the  whole  happy  beyond  all  reason- 
able expectation,  with  no  violent  shock  to  national 
independence,  with  some  tolerable  compromise  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  the  age  and  the  reverence  due 
to  ancient  institutions ;  with  no  too  signal  or  mordfy- 
ing  triumph  over  the  legitimate  interests  or  avowable 
feelings  of  any  numerous  body  of  men,  and,  above  all, 
without  those  retaliations  against  nations  or  parties 
which  beget  new  convulsions,  often  as  horrible  as 
those  which  they  close,  and  perpetuate  revenge  and 
hatred  and  blood  from  age  to  ago.    Europe  seemed 
to  breathe  after  her  sufferings.    In  the  midst  of  this 
fair  prospect,  and  of  these  consolatory  hopes.  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  escaped  from  Elba ;  three  small  ves- 
sels reached  the  coast  of  Provence ;  their  hopes  are 
instantly  dispelled ;  the  work  of  our  toil  and  fortitude 
is  undone ;  the  blood  of  Europe  is  spilt  in  vain-— 

Ibi  omnis  efiiisufl  labor  !*' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Various  attempts  to  organize  a  defence  for  the  Bourbons  fail. 
Buonaparte,  again  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  France,  is 
desirous  of  continuing  the  peace  with  the  AUies-^but  no  an^ 
swer  is  returned  to  his  letters. — Treaty  qf  V%enna.^^Grie^ 
vances  alleged  by  Buonaparte  in  justification  of  the  step  he 
had  taken, — Debates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  renewal  of  War, — Murat  occupies  Rome  with  50,000 
men^-'his  Proclamation  summoning  all  Italians  to  amis.r^ 
He  advances  against  the  Austrians — is  repulsed  at  Occhio* 
Bella — defeated  at  Tolentino-— flies  to  Naples,  and  thence, 
m  disguise,  to  France — where  Napoleon  refuses  to  receive 
himm 

When  Paris  was  lost,  the  bow  of  the  Bourbons 
was  e£Pectually  broken ;  and  the  attempts  of  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  to  make  a  stand  against  the  evil 
hour,  was  honourable  indeed  to  their  own  gallantry, 
but  of  no  advantage  to  their  cause. 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  raised  by  the  town 
of  Marseilles,  and  the  Royalists  of  Provence.  But 
bebg  surrounded  by  General  Gilly,  he  was  obliged 
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to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition  of  amnesty  to  his 
followers,  and  free  permission  to  himself  to  leave 
France.  General  Grouchy  refused  to  eonfirm  this 
capitulation,  till  Buonaparte'^s  pleasure  was  known. 
But  the  restored  Emperor,  not  displeased,  it  may  be, 
to  make  a  display  of  generosity,  permitted  the  Duke 
d^Angouleme  to  depart  by  sea  from  Cette,  only  re- 
quiring his  interference  with  Louis  XVIII.  for  re- 
turning the  crown  jewels  which  the  King  had  remo- 
ved with  him  to  Ghent. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  retired  to  La  Vend^ 
to  raise  the  warlike  royalists  of  that  fidthfiil  proTinoe. 
But  it  had  been  previously  occupied  by  soldiers  at- 
tached to  Buonaparte,  so  judiciously  posted  as  to  rea- 
der an  insurrection  impossible ;  and  the  Duke  found 
himself  obliged  to  escape  by  sea  from  Nantes. 

The  Duchess  d^Angouleme,  the  only  renudning 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  childhood  and 
youth  had  suffered  with  patient  firmness  such  storms 
of  adversity,  showed  on  this  trying  occasion  that  she 
had  the  active  as  well  as  passive  courage  becoming 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes.  She  threw 
herself  into  Bourdeaux,  where  the  loyalty  of  Count 
Lynch  the  Mayor,  and  of  the  dtisens  in  geneial> 
promised  her  determined  aid,  and  the  Princess  her- 
self stood  forth  amongst  them,  like  <me  of  those  he- 
roic women  of  -the  age  of  chivalry,  whose  looks  and 
words  were  able  in  moments  of  peril  to  give  double 
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e^^  to  men^s  swords,  and  double  constancy  to  their 
hearts.  But  unhappily  there  was  a  considerable  gai^ 
iison  of  troops  of  the  line  in  Bourdeaux,  who  had 
caught  the  g^aeral  spirit  of  revolt  General  Clausel 
alao  advanced  on  the  city  with  a  force  of  the  same 
description.  The  Duchess  made  a  last  effort,  assem- 
bled around  her  the  officers,  and  laid  their  duty  be- 
fore them  in  the  most  touching  and  pathetic  manner. 
But  when  she  saw  their  coldness,  and  heard  their 
fidtering  excuses,  she  turned  from  them  in  disdain : 
— **  You  fear,''  she  said — ^^  I  pity  you,  and  release 
you  from  your  oaths."  She  embarked  on  board  an 
English  frigate,  and  Bourdeaux  opened  its  gates  to 
-Clausel,  and  declared  for  the  Emperor.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  Napoleon  was  far  from  be- 
ing acceptable  to  the  French  universally,  or  even  ge- 
nerally, all  open  opposition  to  his  government  ceased, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  as  Emperor  within  about 
twenty  days  after  he  landed  on  the  beach  at  Cannes, 
with  a  thousand  followers. 

But  though  he  was  thus  replaced  on  the  throne. 
Napoleon's  seat  was  by  no  means  secure,  unless  he 
ooold  prevail  upon  the  confederated  Sovereigns  of 
£urope  to  acknowledge  him  in  the  capacity  of  which 
their  united  arms  had  so  lately  deprived  him.  It  is 
true,  he  had  indirectly  promised  war  to  his  soldiers, 
by  stigmatizing  the  cessions  made  by  the  Bourbons 
of  what  he  called  the  territory  of  Frtoce.  It  is  true, 
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alio,  that  then,  and  till  his  death^s-day,  he  continiied 
to  entertain  the  rooted  idea  that  Belgium,  a  poflses- 
don  which  France  had  acquired  within  twenty  yean, 
was  an  integral  portion  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  tme^ 
Antwerp  and  the  five  hundred  sail  of  the  line  whidb 
were  to  be  built  there,  contmued  through  his  whde 
life  to  be  the  very  Dalilah  of  his  imagination.  The 
'Cause  of  future  war  was,  therefore,  blazing  in  his 
bosom.  But  yet  at  present  he  felt  it  necessary  for 
his  interest  to  assure  the  people  of  France,  that  his 
return  to  the  empire  would  not  disturb  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  though  it  had  given  the  Low  Countries  to 
Holland.  He  spared  no  device  to  spread  reports  of 
a  pacific  tendency.  ^ 

From  the  commencement  of  his  march,  it  was  af- 
firmed by  his  creatures  that  he  brought  with  him  a 
treaty  concluded  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  repeatedly  averred,  that  Ma- 
ria Louisa  and  her  son  were  on  the  point  of  arriving 
in  France,  dismissed  by  her  father  as  a  pledge  of  re- 
conciliation ;  and  when  she  did  not  appear,  it  was 
insinuated  that  she  was  detained  by  the  Empefor 
Francis,  as  a  pledge  that  Buonaparte  should  observe 
his  promise  of  giving  the  French  a  firee  constitutioiu 
To  such  bare-faced  assertions  he  was  reduced,  rather 
than  admit  that  his  return  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
renewing  hostilities  with  all  Europe. 

Meantime  Napoleon  hesitated  not  to  offer  to  the 

18 
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allied  ministers  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris ;  although,  according  to  his  unif(»nn 
reasoning,  it  involved  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of 
France.  He  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  sovereigns, 
expressing  his  desire  to  make  peace  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  arranged  with  the  Bourbonsb 
To  these  letters  no  answers  were  returned.  The  de- 
cision of  the  allies  had  already  been  adopted. 

The  Congress  at  Vienna  happened  fortunately  not 
to  be  dissolved,  when  the  news  of  Buonaparte^s  escape 
from  Elba  was  laid  before  them  by  Talleyrand  on  the 
11th  March.  The  astonishing,  as  well  as  the  sublime, 
approaches  to  the  ludicrous,  and  it  is  a  curious 
physiological  fact,  that  the  first  news  of  an  event 
whidi  threatened  to  abolish  all  their  labours,  seemed 
so  like  a  trick  in  a  pantomime,  that  laughter  was  the 
first  emotion  it  excited  firom  almost  every  one.  The 
merry  mood  did  not  last  long ;  for  the  jest  was  nei- 
ther a  sound  nor  safe  one.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Congress,  by  an  unequivocal  declaration,  to  express 
their  sentiments  upon  this  extraordinary  occasion* 
This  declaration  appeared  on  the  13th  March,  and 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  fact,  bore  the  follow- 
ing  denunciation:-— 

**  By  thus  breaking  the  convention  which  had 
established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Buonaparte 
destroys  the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence 
depended ;  and,  by  appearing  again  in  France  with 
projects  of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived 
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himself  of  the  protection  of  the  Uw,  and  has  mani- 
feeted  to  the  imiveney  that  there  can  be  neither 
peace  nor  truce  with  him. 
.  *^  The  powers  consequently  dedarc^  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  has  pUced  himself  without  the  pale  of 
civil  and  social  relations,  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and. 
disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  worid,  he  has  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  public  yengeanoe.  They  de- 
eiare  at  the  same  time,  that,  firmly  resolyed  to  midn- 
tain  entire  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May, 
1814,  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty, 
and  those  which  they  have  resolved  on,  or  shall  here- 
after resolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  consolidate  it, 
they  will  employ  all  their  means,  and  will  unite  all 
their  efforts,  that  the  general  peace,  the  object  of  the 
wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  constant  purpose  of  thdr 
labours,  may  not  again  be  troubled ;  and  to  provide 
against  every  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to  r^ 
plunge  the  world  into  the  disorders  of  revolution.^^ 
This  manifesto  was  instantly  followed  by  a  treafy 
betwixt  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, renewing  and  confirming  the  league  entered  into 
at  Chaumont    The  first  article  declared  the  reaaliv> 
tion  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  excluded  Buona- 
parte firom  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  enforce  the 
decree  of  outlawry  issued  against  him  as  above  moi- 
tioned.    2,  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  agreed 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  field  an  army  of  150,000 
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men  comidete,  with  the  due  proportion  of  cavalry 
and  artillery.  3.  They  agreed  not  to  lay  down 
thdr  arms  but  by  comracm  consent,  until  either  the 
purpose  of  the  war  should  have  been  attained,  or 
Buonaparte  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.  After  other  subordinate 
artides,  the  7th  provided,  that  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  trea- 
ty ;  and  the  8th,  that  the  King  of  France  should 
be  particularly  called  upon  to  become  a  party  to  it 
A  separate  article  provided,  that  the  King  of  Grreat 
Britain  should  have  the  option  of  furnishing  his 
conting^it  in  men,  or  of  paying  instead  at  the  rate 
of  SOL  sterling  per  annum  for  each  cavalry  soldier, 
and  901.  per  annum  for  each  infantry  soldier,  which 
diould  be  wanting  to  make  up  his  complement. 
To  this  treaty  a  declaration  was  sulgoined,  whoi  it 
was  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent,  referrmg  to  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  and  declaring  that  it 
should  not  be  understood  as  binding  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  the  view  of  forci- 
bly imposing  on  France  any  particular  government. 
The  other  contracting  powers  agreed  to  accept  of 
the  accession  of  his  Royal  Highness,  under  this  ex- 
planation and  limitation. 

This  treaty  of  Vienna  may  be  considered  in  a 
double  point  of  view,  first,  upon  principle,  and,  se- 
ocmdly,  as  to  its  mode  of  expression ;  and  it  was 
commented  upon  in  both  respects  in  the  British 
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House  of  Commons.  The  expediency  of  the  war  was 
denied  by  several  of  the  Opposition  members,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exhausted  state  of  Great  Britain,  but 
they  generally  admitted  that  the  escape  of  Buona- 
parte gave  a  just  cause  for  the  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities. The  great  statesman  and  jurisconsult,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  delivered  an  opinion  for 
himself,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  couched  in 
the  most  positive  terms. 

'^  Some  insinuations,^  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
^^  had  been  thrown  out,  of  differences  of  opinion  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  respecting  the  evils  of  this 
escape.  He  utterly  denied  them.  AH  agreed  in  la- 
menting the  occurrence  which  rendered  the  renewal 
of  war  so  probable,  not  to  say  certain.  All  his 
friends,  with  whose  sentiments  he  was  acquainted, 
were  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  theory  of  public  law, 
the  assumption  of  power  by  Napoleon  had  given  to 
the  allies  a  just  cause  of  war  against  France.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  abdication  of  Na« 
poleon,  and  his  perpetual  renunciation  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  was  a  condition,  and  the  most  im- 
portant condition,  on  which  the  allies  had  granted 
peace  to  France.  The  convention  of  Fontainbleau, 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  equally  parts  of  the 
great  compact  which  re-established  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  Europe.  In  consideration  of  the 
safer  and  more  inoffensive  state  of  France,  when  se- 
parated from  her  terrible  leader,  confederated  £u- 
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rope  had  granted  moderate  and  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  As  soon  as  France  had  violated  this  import^ 
ant  condition,  by  again  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  Napoleon,  the  allies  were  doubtless  released  from 
their  part  of  the  compact,  and  re-entered  into  their 
belligerent  rights.^ 

The  provocations  pleaded  by  Buonaparte,  (which 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  fanciful,  so  far  as  respects 
any  design  on  his  freedom,)  were,  first.  The  separation 
fiN>m  his  family.  But  this  was  a  question  with  Aus- 
tria exclusively ;  for  what  power  was  to  compel  the 
Emperor  Francis  to  restore  his  daughter,  after  the 
fate  of  war  had  flung  her  again  under  his  paternal 
protection  P  Napoleon'^s  feelings  in  his  situation  were 
extremely  natural,  but  those  of  the  Emperor  cannot 
be  blamed,  who  considered  his  daughter  s  honour 
and  happiness  as  interested  in  separating  her  from  a 
man,  who  was  capable  of  attempting  to  redeem  his 
broken  fortunes  by  the  most  desperate  means.  Much 
would  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the  illustrious 
person  herself;  but  even  if  some  degree  of  paternal 
restraint  had  been  exerted,  could  Napoleon  really 
feel  himself  justified  in  renewing  a  sort  of  Trojan 
war  with  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  wife,  or  think,  because  he  was  separated 
from  her  society  by  a  flinty-hearted  father,  that  he  was 
therefore  warranted  in  invading  and  subduing  the 
kingdom  of  France?  The  second  article  of  prove* 
cation,  and  we  admit  it  as  a  just  one,  was,  that  Na- 
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poleon  was  left  to  neceiaitifli  to  whidi  he  ongill  not 
to  have  boon  aobjectedt  by  f  ranee  withhftWiiig  Ua 
pension  tiU  the  year  ilMuIdelapee.  This  wat  ft  gEouod 
of  oomplainty  and  a  deep  one ;  bat  againat  wkom  2 
Surely  not  agttnst  the  alliei>  unless  Bnmapavte  had 
called  upon  them  to  make  good  their  tKatyi^.lpt 
had  stated,  that  France  had  failed  to  make  good 
those  oUigations»  finr  which  he  bad  thdur  gjuarsnteft 
England,  who  was  only  an  acoessaiy  tathe  tveaty^hud 
nevertheless  already  inteifaredinBuQnap»r»e?»behitf 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  redress  woaldliJMi 
been  granted  by  the  contracting  parties^  who  (pould 
not  in  decency  avoid  enforcing  a  treaty,  which  Jbad 
been  of  their  own  forming.  That  this  guarantee  gave 
Napole<«  a  right  to  appeal  and  to  cogiplain»  camot 
be  denied ;  but  that  it  gave  him  a  right  to.  piooted 
by  violence,  without  any  expostulati<»i  preyioos^ 
made,  is  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  the  law  of  natiom^ 
which  enacts,  that  no  aggressicm  can  constitute  a  legi- 
timate cause  of  war,  untU  redress  has  been  r^iiae4» 
This,  however,  is  all  mere  legal  aigumoit.  Jiuooa^ 
parte  did  kot  invade  France,  because  ehe  ww  4t^ 
dent  in  paying  hb  pension.  He  invaded  hery^be- 
cause  he  saw  a  strong  prospect  of  regaimng  it|e 
throne ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  millions  trf  jfthl  wowW 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  forego  the  oinpai;tiimtgF««v 
His  more  available  grpund  of  defencet  hoirewr, 
wa8>  that  he  was  recalled  by  the  general  Toioe  of 

13 
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the  ntlioD  of  Frtnee ;  Imt  the  whde  (tctM  of  the 
CMO  ooBtradicted  this  statanent  His  league  with 
the  Rffdutionists  was  made  reluctantly  on  their  part, 
nor  did  that  party  form  any  very  consideraUe  por- 
tMNi  of  the  nation.  ^'  His  electiim/'  according  to 
GfHtan,  ^  was  a  military  ekcticm ;  and  when  the 
amy  diq^osed  of  the  dyil  government,  it  was  the 
nuvdi  of  a  military  chief  over  a  conquered  nation. 
The  naticm  did  not  rise  to  assist  Louis,  or  resist  Buo- 
napvte^  beeaose  the  nation  could  not  rise  agamst  the 
mrsi^.  The  mind  of  France,  as  well  as  her  conetitu* 
tioB,  had  completely  lost,  for  the  present,  the  power 
of  losistanoe.  They  passively  yielded  to  superior 
ibroe.'* 

Ib  short,  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
wia  ao  imanimous  on  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
NapefeoB^s  quitting  Elba,  that  the  minority  brought 
disiiges  against  Ministers  for  not  having  provided 
mete  effisetoal  means  to  prevent  his  escape.  To 
thewdiarges  it  was  replied,  that  Britain  was  not  his 
keeper;  that  it  was  impossiUe  to  maintain  a  line  of 
UooiBKbaround  Elba;  andif  it  had  been  otherwise, 
that  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  Buona- 
parte's motiims,  so  fiur  as  concerned  short  expeditions 
nnconseted  with  the  purpose  of  escqpe;  although 
it  WIS  amwed,  that  if  a  Britidi  vessel  had  detected 
him  in  the  act  of  going  to  Franoe  with  an  armed 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  invasicm,  the  right  of  stop* 

VOL.  vin.  2  c 
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ping  his  progreii  would  have  beencxerdied  al^verjr- 
hamrd.  Still,  it  was  urged,  thejr  had  no  title  dther 
to  establish  a  police  upon  the  island,  the  objeet  of 
which  should  be  to  watch  its  admowk^ed  Emperor, 
or  to  maintain  a  naral  force  around  it,  to  apprehend 
him  in  case  he  should  attempt  an  escape.  Both  weald 
have  been  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  tceatf  of 
FontainUeau,  to  which  Britain  had  acceded,  though 
she  was  not  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 
•  The  style  of  the  declaration  of  the  allies  waa  more 
generally  censured  in  the  British  Parliament  diaa 
its  warlike  tone.  It  was  contended^  that,  by  deda- 
ring  Napoleon  an  outlaw,  it  invoked  agdmst  him  the 
daggers  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice This  charge  of  aicouraging  assassination  was 
warmly  repelled  by  the  supporters  of  mini8try»  The 
purpoee  of  the  proclamation,  it  was  said,  was  mere- 
ly to  point  out  Napoleon  to  the  French  nation,  as  a 
person  who  had  forfeited  his  ciTil  rights,  by  the  act 
of  resuming,  contrary  to  treaty,  a  position  in  which, 
from  his  temper,  habits,  and  talents,  he  must,  again 
become  an  etgect  of  suspicion  and  terror  to  all  £niope» 
His  inflexible  resolution,  his  unbounded  ambition, 
his  own  genius,  his  power  over  the  mind  of  otbos,-^ 
those  great  military  talents,  in  short,  whidh,  so  va* 
hiable  in  war,  are  in  peace  so  dangerous,  had  affinded 
reasons  fer  makbg  the  peace  of  Paris,  bj  which 
Niqpoleon  was  personally  excluded  fiom  the  thinner 
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When  Napoleon  broke  that  peace,  solemnly  condu- 
dad  with  Europe,  he  forfi^ted  his  political  rights, 
and  in  that  view  alone  the  outlawry  was  to  be  eon- 
stmed.  In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  adopt- 
ed at  Vienna  and  Lond<Hi,  all  Europe  rang  with  the 
proparatbns  fisr  war;  and  the  number  of  troops  with 
whidi  the  allies  proposed  to  inrade  France,  were 
nted  at  no  less  than  one  million  and  eleven  thousand 
soldiers.* 

Befiwe  proceeding  farther,  it  is  requisite  to  say  a 
ttm  words  on  the  sulgect  of  Murat  He  had  been 
tax  seme  time  agitated  by  fears  naturally  arising  from 
die  attack  made  upon  his  goTomment  at  the  Con- 
gress, by  Talleyrand.  The  effect  had  not,  it  was 
triie^  induced  the  other  powers  to  decide  against  him ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  conscbus  that  the  re- 
ports of  General  Nugent  and  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
ooncorred  in  representing  him  as  having  acted  in  the 
last  campaign,  rather  the  part  ei  a  trimmer  betwixt 
two  parties,  than  that  of  a  confederate,  sincere^  as  he 
pawfiawed  to  be,  in  favour  of  the  allies.  Perhaps  his 
eonadence  adaiowledged  this  truth,  &r  it  certamly 


*  Tlie  €ODtiiig€ato  of  the  various  powen  wore  as  follows  :-^us« 
tria  300,000  men ;  Russia  225,060 ;  Prussia  236,000 ;  States  of 
Cktmnqr  100,000 ;  Great  Britain  60,000 ;  Holland  50,000 :  in  all, 
Mn,SOO  Mldun. 
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as  if  Eugene  might  baye  been  moie  hudly 
prcaacdf  had  Murat  been  ditpeaed  lo  act  with  enct- 
gyinbdalfofthealiieB.  Hefislt^tharefoiie^thatibi 
throne  of  Tancied  tottered  under  him,  and  zatUf 
determined  that  it  was  better  to^brare-a  danger,  than 
to  allow  time  to  aee  whether  it  might  not  paea  nwqr. 
Mnrat  had  held  interoourae  with  the  lale  of  £lba» 
and  cannot  but  have  known  Boonaparte^a  purpeae 
when  he  1^  it ;  but  he  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to 
hare  oonaidered,  that  if  hii  brother-in-law  met  with 
any  aucceaa,  hb  own  alliance  would  become  eaBentml 
to  Austria,  who  had  such  anxiety  to  retain  the  nmrth 
c£  Italy,  and  must  haye  been  purchased  ca  his  own 
terms* 

Instead,  however,  of  waiting  for  an  opportuni^ 
of  profiung  by  Napoleon's  attempt,  which  could  not 
have  failed'  to  arrive,  Murat  resolved  to  throw  him^ 
self  into  the  fray  and  carve  for  himself.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and 
without  explaining  hii  intentions,  occupied  Borneo 
the  Pope  and  cardinals  flying  before  him ;.  threes* 
ened  the  whole  line  of  the  Po,  which  Ae  Auatriaa 
force  was  inadequate  to  maintain ;  and,  on  Slat  of 
March,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  all  Italians,  sum- 
moning them  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country.  It  seemed  now  clear,  that  the  purr 
pose  of  this  son  of  a  pastry-cook  amounted  to  ikk 
thing  else,  t&an  the  formiition  of  Italy  into  one  atate. 
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and  Aei^KSiiig  faimdelf  M  f^e  thlmie  of  ihd  C«Mrt. 
The  prodiimalum  wa»  signed  Jotchim  Nap(dedii» 
irhitk  lasf  name^'  fiirmerly  laid  aside,  he  rettsumed 
at  this  critical  period    The  appeal  to  the  Italiiiis 
was  in  vain.   The  feuds  anong  the  petty  slates  are 
so  nmierotts,  their  pretensions  so  irreconcihible^  and 
their  weakness  has  made  ihem  so  often  the  prey  of 
sveeessiTe  'Conqueroars,  that  they  found  little  kiTiting 
in  the  proposal  of  union,  little  arousing  in  the  sound 
of  HidependeDee.    The  jnroclamation,  therefore,  had 
aaiall  effiset,  except  upon  some  of  the  students  at  Bo- 
logna. Muraimarched  northwavd,  however,  and  heing 
much  sup^ior  in  numbers,  defeated  the  Austrian  ge* 
neral  Bianchi,  and  occupied  Modena  and  Fl(»enoe« 
Mivafs  attitude  was  now  an  alarming  one  to  iEu* 
rope.  If  he  should  press  forward  into  Lombardy,  he 
might  oo-operate  with  Bu<maparte,  now  restored  to 
his  crown,  and  would  probaUy  be  reinforcedby  thou- 
aands  of  the  veterans  of  the  Viceroy  Eugene^s  army. 
Austitt,  therefore,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  of- 
fered to  guarantee  to  him  the  possession  of  the  ktng^ 
doin  of  Naples,  with  an  addition  he  had  long  coveted, 
Ae  masches,  namely,  of  the  Roman  See.    Britain, 
at  the  samcwttme,  intimated,  that^  having  made  truce 
with  Joachim  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  it  was  to 
last  no  longer  than  Ins  good  intelligence  with  her 
ally:  Mural  refused  the  conations  of  the  one  power, 
imd  tt^Iected  the  remonstrances  of  the  other.  '<  It 
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was  too  late,**  he  Mud ;  ^  Italy  deeorrei  fteedom,  and 
sbe  thaU  be  free.**  Here  doaed  all  hopes  of  peace; 
Austria  declared  war  against  Mtust,  and  expedited 
the  reinforcementa  aent  into  Italy ;  and  Btitaan  pre- 
paied  a  descent  upon  his  Neapolitan  dominionB, 
where  Ferdinand  still  continued  to  haVe  many  ad- 
herents. 

Murat^s  character  as  a  tactician  was  far  inferior 
to  that  which  he  deservedly  bore  as  a  solfier  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  he  was  a  still  worM  politi- 
cian than  a  general.  A  repulse  sustained  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  Po  near  Occhio-bello,  aeeina  to 
have  disconcerted  the  plan  of  his  whole  campaign, 
nor  did  he  find  himself  able  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions which  he  had  rashly  broken  off.  He  aeemed 
to  acknowledge,  by  his  military  movements,  that  he 
had  attempted  a  scheme  far  beyond  his  strength  and 
understanding.  He  retreated  upon  his  whole  line, 
abandoning  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  Florence,  and 
all  Tuscany,  by  which  last  movement  he  put  the 
Austrians  in  possession  of  the  best  and  shortest  road 
to  Home.  In  consequence,  he  was  pressed  on  his  re- 
treat in  front  and  rear,  and  compelled  to  give  batde 
near  Tolentino.  It  was  sustained  fi>r  two  daya,  (M 
and  dd  of  May,)  but  the  Neapolitans  could  not  be 
brought  into  close  action  with  the  iron-nerved  Aus- 
trians. It  was  in  vam  that  Murat  placed  field-pieces 
in  the  rear  of  his  attacking  columns,  with  orders  to 
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ftre  gt»pe  on  them  should  they  retreat;  inyain  that 
he  himself  set  the  example  of  the  most  desperate  coo^ 
rage.  The  Neapolitan  army  fled  in  dispersion  and 
discomfiture.  Their  guns,  ammunition^  treasure, 
and  baggage,  became  the  spoil  of  the  Apstrians ; 
and  in  traversing  the  mountains  of  Abruaso>  Murat 
lost  half  his  army  without  stroke  of  sword. 
'  The  defeated  Prince  was  pursued  into  his  Neapoli- 
tan dominions,  where  he  learned  that  the  Calabrians 
were  in  insurrection,  and  that  an  English  fleet, escort- 
ing an  invading  army  from  Sicily,  had  appeared  in 
the  bay  of  Naples.  His  army,  reduced  to  a  handful 
by  repeated  skirmishes,  in  which  he  had  behaved 
with  such  temerity  as  to  make  his  followers  think 
he  desired  death,  was  directed  to  throw  itself  into 
Capua.  He  himself,  who  had  left  Naples  splendidly 
apparelled,  according  to  his  custom,  aad  at  the  head 
0f  a  gallant  army,  now  entered  its  gates  attended 
only  by  four  lancers,  alighted  at  the  palace,  and  ap^ 
peared  before  the  Queen,  pale,  hazard,  dishevelled, 
with  all  the  signs  of  extreme  fatigue  and  dejection. 
His  salutation  was  in  the  affecting  words,  "  Ma- 
dam, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  death.^  He 
presently  found,  that  reinaining  at  Naples,  which 
was  about  to  fall  into  other  hands,  would  compro*- 
inise  his  liberty,  perhaps  his  life.  He  took  leave  of 
his  <Queen,  whom  circumstances  were  about  to  de- 
fsive  of  that  title,  cut  off  his  hair,  and  disguising 
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himself  in  a  grey  firocky  esctpod  la  die  liilfe  is^^ 
lachia,  and  reached,  on  Sfiih  Mqf»  Cwnneey  whidi 
had  reoeiyed  Napoleon  a  few  we^  befbrew  His  w&t 
immediately  afterwards,  ahurmed  by  the  tendency  of 
the  Neapolitan  mob  to  insurrection,  sonendered 
herself  to  Commodore  Campbell  of  the  Tremendous, 
and  was  receired  on  board  his  resseL 

A  courier  announced  Murat^s  anival  in  France 
to  Buonaparte,  who,  instead  of  sending  ooosdatiai 
to  his  unhappy  relative,  is  said  to  have  asked  with 
bitter  sccNrn,  ^^  Whether  Nq>les  and  France  had 
made  peace  smce  the  war  of  1814?^  The  an* 
swer  seems  to  imply,  that  although  the  attempts  of 
Joachim  and  Napoleon  coindded  in  time,  and  in 
other  circumstances,  so  punctually  as  to  make  it  evi* 
dent  they  had  been  undertaken  in  concert,  yet  that 
there  had  been  no  precise  correspondence^  far  less 
any  formal  treaty,  betwixt  the  adventurous  brothers. 
Indeed  Napoleon  at  all  times  positively  denied  that 
he  had  the  least  accession  to  Murat^s  wildly-conoert- 
ed  project,  (levie  des  boucliers^  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  essentially  injurious  to  him.  Napoleon^s  aeoonnt 
was,  that  when  he  retired  to  Elba,  he  took  fiireweU 
of  Murat  by  letter,  forgiving  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  recommending  to  his  brother*isr 
law  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Austrians,  and 
only  to  check  them  if  he  saw  them  likely  to  advance 
on  France.    He  offered  also  to  guarantee  his  king* 
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dom.  Murat  relumed  an  affectionate  auswer,  enga- 
ging to  prove  himaelf,  in  his  conduct  towards  Napo- 
leon, more  an  object  of  pity  than  resentment,  de- 
clining any  other  guarantee  than  the  word  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  declaring  that  the  attachment  of  his  fu- 
ture hfe  was  to  make  amends  for  the  past  defection. 
"  But  it  was  Murat's  fate  to  ruin  ua  every  way,"  con- 
tinued Napoleon ;  "  once  by  declaring  against  us, 
and  again  hy  unadvisedly  taking  our  part."  He  en- 
countered Austria  without  sufficient  means,  and  be- 
ing ruined,  left  her  without  any  counterbalancing 
power  in  Italy.  From  that  time  it  became  impos- 
Bible  for  Napoleon  to  negotiate  with  her. 

Receiving  the  £mperor''s  account  as  correct,  and 
allowing  that  the  brothers-in-law  played  each  his  own 
part,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  acted  entirely 
without  a  mutual  understanding.  Each,  indeed,  wat 
willing  to  rest  on  his  own  fortunes,  well  knowing 
that  his  claim  to  the  other's  assistance  would  depend 
chiefly  upon  his  auccesa,  and  unwilling,  besides,  to 
relinquish  the  privilege  of  making  peace,  should  it  be 
necessary, at  the  expense  of  disowning  the  kindred  en- 
terprise of  his  brother-in-law.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendid  details  which  the  Moniteur  gave  of  Murat*a 
undertaking,  while  it  yet  seemed  to  promise  success, 
it  iscertain  that  Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
Austria,  by  the  offer  of  abandoning  Murat ;  and  that 
Murat,  could  his  offers  have  obtained  a  hearing  af- 
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tcr  the  xepolte  (tfOcduo-bdlOy  WM  ready  once  mora 
to  haTe  deserted  Napoleon^  whose  name  he  had  lo 
ktely  reassumed*  Involved  in  this  naae  of  selfish 
policy,  Murat  had  now  the  mortificadon  to  find  him- 
self contemned  by  Napoleon,  when  he  might,  indeed, 
be  a  burden,  but  could  afford  him  no  aid.  Had  he 
arrived  at  Milan  as  a  victor,  and  extended  a  finend- 
ly  hand  across  the  Alps,  how  different  wocdd  have 
been  his  reception  !  But  Buonaparte  refused  to  see 
him  in  his  distress,  or  to  permit  him  to  come  to  Pa* 
ris,  satisfied  that  the  sight  of  his  misery  would  be  a 
bitter  contradiction  to  the  fables  which  the  French 
journals  had,  for  some  time,  published  of  his  success. 
Fouchi  sent  him  a  message,  much  like  that  which 
enjoined  the  dishonoured  ambassadcnrs  of  SoIcHnoo  to 
tarry  at  Jericho  till  their  beards  grew.  It  recom- 
mended to  Murat  to  remain  in  seclusion,  till  the  re- 
collection of  his  disgrace  should  be  abated  by  newer 
olgects  of  general  interest. 

Buonaparte  had  sometimes  entertained  thoughts 
of  bringbg  Murat  to  the  army,  but  was  afraid  of 
shocking  the  French  soldiers,  who  would  havefidt  dis- 
gust and  horror  at  seeing  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
France.  «'  I  did  not,""  he  said  to  bis  followers  at  St 
Helena,  ^*  think  I  could  carry  him  through,  and  yet 
he  might  have  gained  us  the  victory ;  for  there  were 
moments  during  die  battle,  (of  Waterloo,)  when  to 
have  forced  two  or  three  of  the  English  (pquaies 
might  have  insured  it,  and  Murat  was  just  the  man 
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for  the  work.  In  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry,  never 
was  there  an  officer  more  determined,  more  brave, 
and  more  brilliant.^^ 

Murat  was  thus  prohibited  to  come  to  the  court  of 
the  Tuilleries,  where  his  defection  might  have  been 
forgiven,  but  his  defeat  was  an  inexpiable  offence. 
He  remained  in  obscurity  near  Toulon,  till  his  fate 
called  him  elsewhere,  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Waterloo.*  From  this  episode,  for  such,  however 
important,  it  is  in  the  present  history,  we  return  to 
France  and  our  immediate  subject. 


*  It  if  weU  known  thai  Joachim  Murat,  escaping  with  difficulty 
from  France,  fled  to  Ckirsica,  and  might  have  obtained  permission  to 
reside  upon  parole  in  the  Austrian  territories,  safe  and  unmolesled. 
He  nourished  a  wild  idea,  however,  of  recovering  his  crown,  which  in- 
duced him  to  reject  these  terms  of  safety,  and  invade  the  Neapolitan 
territories  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  men«  That  his  whole  ex- 
pedition might  be  an  accurate  parody  on  thatof  Buonaparte  to  Cannes, 
he  published  swaggering  proclamations,  mingled  with  a  proper  quan- 
tum of  falsehood.  A  storm  dispersed  his  flotilla.  He  himself,  Octo- 
ber 8di,  landed  at  a  little  fishing  town  near  Monte  Leone.  He  was 
attarkcd  by  the  country  people,  fought  as  he  was  wont,  but  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner,  tried  by  martial  law^  and  condemned* 
The  Sicilian  royal  family  have  shown  themselves  no  forgiving  race, 
^erwise  mercy  might  have  been  extended  to  one,  who,  though  now 
a  private  penon,  had  been  so  lately  a  king,  tliat  he  might  be  pardon*- 
ed  for  forgetting  that  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war  without  personal  responsibility.  Marat  met  his  fate  as  be- 
came Le  Beau  Sdbreun  He  fastened  hit  wife's  picture  on  his  breast, 
reused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  or  to  use  a  seat,  received  six  balls 
dirough  his  heart,  and  met  the  death  which  he  had  braved  with  im- 
punity in  ^  thick  of  many  conflicts,  and  sought  in  vain  in  so  many 
others. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bmnaparie'9  attmnpU  to  caneiliaie  BrUain^^^PlU  to  Mrry  ^ 
Maria  LouUa  faiU.-^State  o/fuUng  in  France  wUk  r#* 
gard  to  Buonapartes  return — the  Armg — the  Jacobins'-^ike 
Con$titutionaiist*» — Fouche  and  Sieyes  made  Peere,-^Frah 
dam  ^  the  Preea  granted,  and  outrti^ed.'^Indepenfyni  eon* 
duct  qf  Leoompte,  editor  ef  Le  Ceneeur^-^IHiqffMkM^ 
among  the  lower  orden-^Part  of  them  attadted  to  Bwmo^ 
parte — Theee  aseemble  before  the  TuiOeries,  and  appiaud 
the  Emperor^-^Feitifsal  of  the  Federatee. — New  OmetHtim 
turn — It  ia  received  with  dieeatiefactiot^-^MeeUng  of  Urn 
Champ  de  Mai  to  ratify  it, — Buonaparte'e  Address  to  the 
Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies. — The  spirit  tf  Jacobinism 
predominant  in  the  latter. 

While  Murat  was  stniggliiig  and  siBkiog  undtr 
his  evil  &te,  Buonaparte  was  actiyely  preparing  ftr 
the  approachbg  contest  His  first  attempt,  aa  «e 
have  already  seen,  was  to  conciliate  the  alEed  poweift 
To  satisfy  Great  Britain,  he  passed  an  act  abaUsh* 
ing  the  slave  trade,  and  made  some  regulations  wt^ 
ccming  national  education,  in  which  he  spoke  higUjr 
of  the  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.    Theet  mea- 
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sures  were  favourably  conBtrued  by  some  of  our  le* 
gislatom ;  and  that  they  were  so,  is^  a  complete  proof 
that  Buonaparte  understood  the  temper  of  our  na* 
tion.  To  suppose,  that,  during  his  ten  months  of 
retirement,  his  mind  was  actively  employed  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  negroes,  or  the  deplorable  state  of  ig« 
norance  to  which  his  own  measures,  and  the  want  of 
early  instruction,  had  reduced  the  youth  of  France, 
would  argue  but  little  acquaintance  with  his  habits 
ofiUBsfaition.  To  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
wouU,  at  his  first  airrival  in  France,  make  any  ap« 
parent  iucrifices  which  might  attract  the  good*will  of 
hie  powerful  and  dangerous  neighboun,  is  more  oon« 
aoiunt  with  his  sch^oies,  his  interest,  and  his  cha- 
laeier.  The  path  which  he  chose  to  gain  the  esteem 
ofBtttaia,  was  by  no  means  injudicious.  The  abo- 
lition of  Begro  slavery,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  have  (to  the  honour  of  our  legidature)'  been 
(fequent  and  anxious  subjects  of  deliberation  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  to  mankind,  whether  m* 
dividuaUy  er  coUectively,  no  spedes  of  flattery  it 
mote  fleaoBg  than  that  <^  assent  and  imitation.  It 
is  Boi  a  little  to  the  credit  of  our  country,  that  the 
mesl  avowed  enemy  of  Britain  strove  to  cultivate  our 
goed  opinion,  not  by  any  oSkn  of  national  advantage, 
but  by  appearing  to  ooncur  in  general  measures  of 
b^loleiMe,  and  attention  to  the  benefit  of  society. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  cbaneter  of  Napoleo»  waa 
too  generally  understood,  and  the  purpose  of  hia  ap- 
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paienl  approximadon  to  Brilidi  amtunenli  too  ob- 
yiofaly  affected,  for  serving  to  make  any  general  or 
•erioui  impresdon  in  bis  fovour. 

With  Austria,  NapoIe<tt  acted  diffisrently.  He  was 
aware  that  no  impresebn  could  be  made  on  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  or  his  minister  Mettemich,  and  that 
it  had  become  impossible,  with  thdr  consent,  that  he 
should  fulfil  his  promise  of  presenting  his  wife  and 
son  to  the  people  on  the  Champ  de  Mai.  Stratagm 
remained  the  only  resource ;  and  some  Frenchmen  at 
Vienna,  with  those  in  Maria  Louisa^s  train,  foxmed 
a  sdieme  of  carrying  off  the  Empress  of  France  and 
her  child.    The  plot  was  discorered  and  preFented, 
and  the  most  public  steps  were  immediately  taken,  to 
show  that  Austria  considered  all  ties  with  Bnonapsrte 
as  dissolved  for  ever.   Maria  Louisa,  by  her  fiither^s 
commands,  laid  aside  the  arms  and  liveries  of  her 
husband,  hitherto  displayed  by  her  attendants  and 
csrriages,  and  assumed  those  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria.   This  decisive  event  put  an  end  to  every  hope 
so  long  cherished  by  Napoleon,  that  he  might  find 
some  means  of  regaining  the  firiendship  of  his  fiither- 
in-law. 

Nor  did  the  other  powers  in  Europe  show  dieDi* 
sdves  more  accessible  to  his  advances.  He  was,  there- 
fore, reduced  to  his  own  partisans  in  the  French  mh 
tion,  and  those  won  over  from  odier  parties,  whom 
he  might  be  aUe  to  add  to  them. 
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The  army  had  sufficiently  shown  themselTes  to 
be  his  own,  upon  grounds  which  are  easily  appreci* 
ated.  The  host  of  puUic  official  persons,  to  whom 
the  name  under  which  they  exercised  their  offices 
was  indifferent,  provided  the  salary  continued  to  be 
attached  to  them,  formed  a  large  and  influential  body. 
And  although  we,  who  have  never,  by  sudi  muta- 
ticms  of  our  political  system,  been  put  to  the  trial  of 
either  abandoning  our  means  of  living,  or  submitting 
to  a  change  of  government,  may,  on  hearing  quoted 
names  of  respectalMlity  and  celebrity  who  adopted 
liie  latter  alternative,  exclaim  i^ainst  French  versati- 
lity, a  glance  at  Britain  during  the  frequent  changes 
of  the  17th  century,  may  induce  us  to  exchange 
tke  exclamation  of  poor  France !  for  that  of  poor 
homaa  nature !  The  professors  of  CromwelFs  days, 
who  piously  termed  themselves  followers  of  Provi- 
denoe,  because  they  complied  with  every  change 
diat  came  uppermost ;  and  the  sect  of  time-servers, 
iKhtdii^  the  honest  patriot,  who  complained  at  the 
Aestoratitm  that  he  had  complied  with  seven  forme 
ef  government  during  the  year,  but  lost  his  office  by 
being  too  late  of  adhering  to  the  last,— would  have 
made  in  their  day  a  list  equally  long,  and  as  enter- 
iauttBg,  as  the  celebrated  Dictionnairede  Girxmettes. 
In  matters  dependent  upon  a  sudden  breeze  of  sen- 
lamest,  the  merenrial  Frtndiraan  is  more  apt  to  tad? 
about  than  the  phl^matie  and  slowly-moved  native 
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of  Briuin ;  but  when  the  steady  trade- wind  of  in* 
terest  preTMls  for  a  long  seaaon,  men  m  all  nationf 
and  countries  show  the  same  irresistihle  disposition 
to  trim  their  sails  by  it ;  and  in  politics  as  in  mo- 
rals, it  will  be  well  to  pray  against  being  led  into 
temptation. 

Besides  those  attached  to  him  by  mere  interest, 
or  from  gratitude  and  respect  for  his  talents,  Napoleon 
bad  now  among  his  adherents,  or  rather  allies,  not 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  the  Jacobin 
party,  who  had  been  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to 
adopt  him  as  the  head  of  a  government,  which  they 
hoped  to  r^enerate.  To  these  were  to  be  added  a 
much  larger  and  more  respectable  body,  whe^  fior 
from  encouragbg  his  attempt,  had  testified  them- 
selves anxious  to  oppose  it  to  the  last,  but  who, 
conceiving  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  entirely  lost, 
were  willbg  to  adhere  to  Buonaparte,  on  condir 
tion  of  obtaining  a  free  constitution  for  France. 
Many  of  these  acted,  of  course,  on  mixed  motives; 
but  if  we  were  asked  to  form  a  definition  of  them, 
we  should  be  induced  to  give  the  same,  which,  lay- 
ing aside  party  spirit,  we  would  ascribe  to  a  right 
English  Whig,  whom  we  conceive  to  be  a  man  of 
sense  and  moderation,  a  lover  of  laws  and  liberty, 
whose  chief  regard  to  particular  princes  and  fiuni- 
lies  is  founded  on  what  he  iqyprehends  te  be  the 
public  good ;  and  who  differs  from  a  sensible  Twj 
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SO  little,  that  there  is  no  great  chance  of  their  dis^ 
puting  upon  any  important  constitutional  questioni 
if  it  is  fairly 'stated  to  both.  Such,  we  believe,  is 
the  cEfiference  betwixt  rational  Constitutionalists  and 
Royaliists  in  France ;  and  undoubtedly,  while  HI 
the  feelings  of  the  latter  induced  them  to  eye  with 
abhorrence  the  domination  of  a  usurper,  there  must 
havB  been  many  of  the  former,  i^ho,  fearing  danger 
to  die  independence  of  France  from  the  intervcntiotl 
of  fiyieign  powers,  conceived,  that  by  advocating  the 
canse  of  Napoleon,  they  were  in  some  degree  makiiig 
ft  virtue  of  necessity,  and  playing  an  indifferent 
game  with  as  much  skill  as  the  cards  they  held 
would  permit.  Many  patriotic  and  sensible  men,  who 
had  retained  a  regard  for  liberty  during  all  the  go^ 
vemments  and  all  the  anarchies  which  had  subsisted 
for  twenty  years,  endeavoured  now  to  frame  a  sys^ 
tern  of  government,  grounded  upon  something  like 
freedom,  upon  the  difficulties  of  Buonaparte.  Press- 
ed as  he  was  from  abroad,  and  unsupported  at  home, 
save  by  the  soldiery,  he  would,  they  conceived,  be 
ihrown  by  necessity  under  the  protection  of  the  na^ 
tifni,  and  obliged  to  recruit  his  adherents  by  com^ 
plying  with  public  opinion,  and  adopting  a  free  go« 
Termnent  Under  this  persuasion  a  great  number  of 
such  characters,  more  or  less  shaded  by  attachment 
to  a  moderate  and  limited  monarchy,  were  prepared 
to  acknowledge  BuonaparteV  re^estabfished  authority, 
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in  to  far  as  he  should  be  found  to  deienre  it,  by  orn^ 
eessiona  on  his  part 

The  conduct  and  arguments  of  another  portion  of 
ibe  friends  of  the  constitution,  rather  resembled  that 
which  might  hare  been  adopted  in  England  fay  mo* 
derate  and  intelligent  Tories.  Such  men  were  not 
prepared  to  resign  the  cause  of  their  lawful  moimn3i, 
because  fortune  had  for  a  time  declared  against  himi 
They  were  of  opinion,  that  to  make  a  constitation 
permanent,  the  monarch  must  hare  his  rights  ascer* 
tained  and  vindicated,  as  well  as  those  of  the  peopk; 
and  that  if  a  usurper  were  to  be  acknowledged  upon 
any  terms,  however  plausible,  so  soon  as  he  had  txA 
his  way  to  success  by  his  sword,  the  nation  would  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  revoluticms*  Louis,  these  men 
might  argue,  had  committed  no  crime  whatever ;  he 
was  only  placed  in  circumstances  which  made  some 
persons  suppose  he  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  me- 
ditate changes  on  the  constitution,  and  on  the  charter 
which  confirmed  it.  There  was  meanness  in  deserting 
a  good  and  peaceable  King  at  the  command  of  s  re* 
Tolted  army,  and  a  discarded  usurper.  They  regret- 
ted that  their  prince  must  be  replaced  by  foreign  hqr* 
onets ;  yet  it  was  perhaps  better  that  a  moderate  and 
peaceful  government  should  be  restored  even  thu% 
than  that  the  French  nation  should  continue  to  aof- 
fcr  under  the  despotic  tyranny  of  their  own  scddiery. 
Those  reasoners  ridieuled  the  idea  of  a  free  eonst^ 
tution,  which  was  to  be  generated  betwist  Bvona- 
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parte,  who,  in  his  forrnei  reign,  never  allowed  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  or  action,  to  exist  unrepressed, 
and  the  old  Revolutionists,  vrho,  during  their  period 
of  power,  could  be  satisfied  with  no  degree  of  liberty, 
until  they  destroyed  every  compact  which  holds  civil 
society  together,  and  made  the  country  resemble  one 
great  bedlam,  set  on  fire  by  the  patients,  who  remuned 
dancing  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  principles  on 
which  wise  and  moderate  men  on  either  side  acted 
during  this  distracted  period.  It  is  easy  to  suppose, 
that  their  opinions  must  have  been  varied  by  many 
more  and  less  minute  shades,  arising  from  tempera- 
ment, predilections,  prejudices,  passions,  and  feel- 
ings of  self  interest,  and  that  they  were  on  either  side 
liable  to  be  pushed  into  exaggeration,  or,  according 
to  the  word  which  was  formed  to  express  that  esagge- 
ration,— into  Ultraism. 

Meantime,  Napoleon  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
conciliate  the  people's  affection,  and  to  show  himself 
sincerely  desirous  of  giving  France  the  free  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  promised.  He  used  the  advice  of 
Carnot,  Sieyes,  and  Fouch^,  and  certainly  profited  by 
several  of  their  lessons.  He  made  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  condition,  that  Camot  and  Sieyes  should  accept 
each  a  title  and  a  seat  in  his  Hoose  of  Peers,  to  show 
that  they  were  completely  reconciled  to  the  Imperial 
government ;  and  both  the  ancient  republicans  con- 
descended to  exchange  the  bimnet  rouge  for  a  co- 
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rcttiet,  which,  coniidering  their  former  opinums,  lato 
aomewhat  awkwardly  upon  their  farows. 

But  althcmgh  the  union  of  the  Imperialists  and  po« 
pillar  party  had  been  cemented  by  mntual  hatred  of 
die  Bourbons,  and  was  still  kept  together  by  apprehen*. 
MOD  of  the  Kbg*8  adheraits  within,  and  his  dlies  on 
the  exterior,  seeds  of  discord  were  soon  visiUe  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  popular  leaders.  While  the  for* 
mer  was  eager  once  more  to  wield  with  full  energy  the 
sceptre  he  had  reooTered,  the  latter  were  eonsinBaUy 
remindmg  him,  that  he  had  only  assumed  it  in  a  li* 
mited  4nd  restricted  capacity,  as  the  head  of  a  firee 
goremment,  exercising,  indeed,  its  execative  power^ 
but  under  the  restraint  of  a  popular  oonstitution* 
Napoleon,  in  the  frequent  disputes  which  arose  c» 
these  important  points,  was  obliged  to  concede  to  the 
demagogues  the  principles  which  they  insisted  upon. 
But  then,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  involred  in  to* 
t&ga  and  domestic  dangers,  he  contended  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  invest  the  chief  magistrate  with  a  vigour 
beyond  the  law,  a  dictatorial  authority,  temporary  ui 
its  duration,  but  nearly  absolute  in  its  extent,  as  had 
been  the  manner  in  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  when 
the  republic  was  in  imminent  danger.     Camot  sind 
Fouch6,  on  the  other  hand,  considered,  that  although 
it  seemed  natural,  and  might  be  easy,  to  confer  such 
power  at  the  present  moment,  the  resumption  of  it  by 
the  nation,  when  it  was  once  vested  in  the  hands  of 
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Suonaparte,  would  be  a  hopeless  experim^t  The 
(Emperor,  therefore,  and  his  ministers,  proceeded  to 
ihdr  mutual  tasks  with  no  mutual  confidence ;  butt 
jon  the  contrary,  with  jealousy,  thinly  vdl^d  bj  an 
affectation  of  deference  on  the  side  of  Buomqparte^ 
candrcspect  on  that  of  his  councillors.  , 

'■  The  very  first  sacrifice  which  the  Emperor  gave  to 
fireedom  proved aninconvenient  one  to  his  govemmeait 
:This  was  nothing  less  than  the  freedom  of  the  presd. 
'It  is  true,  that  the  influence  of  his  minister  of  policy 
inanaged  by  indirect  means  to  get  possession  of  most 
•of  the  journals ;  so  that  of  sixty  writers,  employed 
gen^ally^  if  not  constantly,  in  periodical  composi- 
•laon,  five  only  were  now  found  friendly  to  the  royn} 
eame.  The  other  pens,  which  a  few  days  before  3e* 
ficribed  Napoleon  as  a  species  of  Ogre,  who  had  de- 
Toured  the  youth  of  France,  now  wrote  him  down  a 
jiero  and  a  liberator.  Still,  when  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  once  established,  it  was  soon  found  impos- 
aible  to  prevent  it  from  asserting  its  right  of  utterance ; 
jind  there  were  found  authors  to  advocate  the  cau$e 
-of  the  Bourbons,  from  principle,  from  caprice,  from 
ihe  love  of  contradiction. 

.  Napoleon,  who  always  showed  himself  sensidvdy 
jdive  to  the  public  censure,  established  inspectors  of 
^e  bod^sellers.  The  minister  of  police,  a  friend  of 
liberty,  but,  as  Lccompte,  the  editor  of  JU  Cemeur^ 
jieatly  observed^  only  of  liberty  a&er  the  A^ipn  of 


Monsieur  Fouch6,  uecd  every  art  in  his  power  to  p 
Tent  the  contagion  of  freedom  from  spreading  too 


widely.  This  Monsieur  Lecompte  was  a  loud,  and 
probably  a  Einccre  advocate  of  freedom,  and  had  beena 
promoter  of  Buonaparte's  return,  as  likely  to  advance 
the  good  cause.  Seeing  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
military,  he  published  some  severe  remarks  on  the  un- 
due weight  the  army  assumed  in  public  aifairs,  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  say,  was  bringing  France  to  the 
coniUtion  of  Rome,  when  the  empire  was  disposed  of 
by  the  Prsetorian  guards.  This  stung  to  the  quick 
— the  journal  was  seized  by  the  police,  and  the  mi- 
nister endeavoured  to  palliate  the  fact  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  by  saying,  that  though  seized,  it  had  been  in- 
stantly restored.  Hut  Lecompte  was  not  a  man  to 
be  80  Eilenced;  he  published  a  contradiction  nf  the 
official  statement,  and  declared  that  his  journal  had 
not  been  restored.  He  was  summoned  tlie  next  day 
before  the  prcftct,  alternately  threatened  and  wheed- 
led, upbraided  at  one  moment  with  ungrateful  re- 
sistance to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  and  requested 
at  the  next  to  think  of  something  in  which  govern- 
ment might  serve  him.  Steeled  against  every  pi-oJfer 
and  entreaty,  Lecompte  only  required  to  be  pcrnaitted 
to  profit  by  the  restored  liberty  of  the  press ;  nor 
could  the  worthy  magistrate  make  him  rightly  undeiv 
fitand  that  when  the  Emperor  gave  all  men  liberty 
to  publish  what  pleased  themselves,  it  was  under  the 


I 
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tadt  condition  that  it  should  also  please  the  prefect 
and  minister  of  police.  Lccompte  had  the  spirit  to 
publish  the  whole  affair. 

In  the  meanwhile,  proclamations  of  Louis^  forbid- 
ding the  payment  of  taxes,  and  announcing  the  ar- 
rival of  1,200,000  men  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
<K>Tered  these  walls  every  night  in  spite  of  the  policy. 
A  newspaper,  called  the  Lily^  was  also  secretly  but 
generally  circulated,  which  advocated  the  royal  cause. 
In  the  better  classes  of  society,  where  Buonaparte 
Wts  feared  and  hated,  lampoons,  satires,  pasquinades, 
glided  from  hand  to  band,  turning  his  person,  mini- 
gters,  and  government,  into  the  most  bitter  ridicule. 
Others  attacked  him  with  eloquent  invective,  and  de- 
manded what  he  had  in  common  with  the  word  Liber- 
ty which  he  noF  pretended  to  connect  with  his  reign. 
He  was,  they  said,  the  sworn  enemy  of  liberty,  the 
assassin  of  the  republic,  the  destroyer  of  French  free- 
dom, which  had  been  so  dearly  bought ;  the  show  of 
liberty  which  he  held  was  a  trick  of  legerdemain, 
executed  under  protection  of  his  bayonets.  Such  was 
his  notion  of  liberty  when  he  destroyed  the  national 
representation  at  St  Cloud-^Such  was  the  freedom 
be  gave  when  he  established  an  oriental  despotism  in 
the  enlightened  kingdom  of  France — Such,  when 
abolishing  all  free  communication   of  sentiments 
among  citizens,  and  proscribing  every  liberal  and 
philosophical  idea  imder  the  nickname  of  Ideology* 
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'**  Can  it  be  forgotten,"^  they  omtinued,  <<  that  Hes- 

^  Ten  and  Hell  are  not  more  irreconcilable  ideas,  than 

Buonaparte  and  Liberty  ?— The  very  word  Free- 

*  dom,^'  they  said,  *^  was  proscribed  under  his  iron  reign, 

*  and  only  first  gladdened  the  ears  of  Frenchmen  after 
t  twelve  years  of  humiliation  and  despair,  on  the  hapj^^ 

*  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.— Ah,  miserable  im^ 
poster  r  they  exclaimed,  <^  when  would  he  have  spoke 

-  of  liberty,  had  not  the  return  of  Louis  familiariied  U8 
with  freedom  and  peace."^   The  spirit  of  disaffection 

•spread  among  certain  classes  ofthe  lower  ranks.  The 
market-women,  (dames  des  hoUes^)  so  fomidaUe  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Fronde,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolution,  for  their  opposition  to  the  eourt, 
were  now  royalists,  and,  of  course,  damoroua  on  the 

'  side  of  the  party  th^  espoused.   They  invented,  or 

'  some  loyal  rhymer  composed  for  them,  a  song,*  the 
burden  of  which  demanded  back  the  King,  as  thdr 
father  of  Ghent  They  ridiculed,  scolded,  and  mobbed 
the  commissaries  of  police,  who  endeavoured  to  stop 
these  musical  expressions  of  disaffection ;  surrounded 
the  chief  of  their  number,  danced  around  him,  and 
chanted  the  obnoxious  burden,  until  FouchS  being 
ashamed  to  belie  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  publication,  his  agents  were  in< 


•  Donnez  nons  noire  paire  de  gants,  equivalent  in  prottnnciation 
tQjtoirePhcde  Ghent, 
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*r6tructed  to  leave  these  amadous  undisturbed  on  ae- 

^  count  of  their  political  sentiments. 

^     While  Buonaparte  was  unable  to  form  an  interest 

in  the  saloons,  and  found  that  even  the  dames  d^s 
--hdOes  were  becoming  discontented,  he  had  upon  his 
^inde  the  militia  of  the  suburbs ;  those  columns  of 
i  pikemen  so  famous  in  the  Revolution,  whose  furious 
'mod  rude  character  added  to  the  terrors,  if  not  the 
i  dignity,  of  his  reign.    Let  us  not  be  accused  of  ja 

wish  to  depreciate  honest  industry,  or  hold  up  to 
<  contempt  the  miseries  of  poverty.  It  is  not  the  po- 
^  irerty,  but  the  ignorance  and  the  vice  of  the  rabble 
'  <lf  great  cities,  which  rend»  them  always  disagreeable, 

•  and  sometimes  terrible^  They  are  entitled  to  protec* 
tion  from  the  laws,  and  kindness  from  the  govern- 

^inent;  but  he  who  would  use  them  as  political  en« 
'gines,  invokes  the  assistance  of  a  blatant  beast  witli 
"H  thousand  heads,  well  fiimished  with  fangs  to  tear 
-and  throats  to  roar,  but  devoid  of  tongues  to  speak 
-xeaaon,  ears  to  hear  it,  eyes  to  see,  or  judgment  to 
comprehend  it 

'    For  a  little  time  after  Buonaparte^s  return,  crowds 
:of  artisans  of  the  lowest  order  assembled  under  the 

•  windows  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  demanded  to  see  the 

•  Emperor,  whom,  on  his  appearance,  they  greeted 
-with  shouts,  as  le  Gra/nd  Entrepreneur,  or  general 

employer  of  the  class  of  artisans,  in  language  where 
-the  coarse  pliraseology  of  their  rank  was. adorned 
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vith  such  flowers  of  rhetoric  as  the  times  of  tenor 
had  coined.  Latterly,  the  numbers  of  thb  assemUy 
were  maintained  by  a  distribution  of  a  few  sous  to 
the  shouters. 

However  disgusted  with  these  degrading  exhibit 
tions,  Buonaparte  felt  he  could  not  dispense  with 
this  species  of  force,  and  was  compelled  to  institute  a 
day  of  procession,  and  a  solemn  festival,  in  favour  of 
this  description  of  persons,  who,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  enrolled,  were  termed  Federates. 

On  14th  May,  the  motley  and  ill-arranged  ranks 
which  assembled  on  this  memorable  occasion,  exhi- 
bited, in  the  eyes  of  the  disgusted  and  frightened 
spectators,  all  that  is  degraded  by  habitual  vioe,  and 
hardened  by  stupidity  and  profligacy.    The  porten- 
tous procession  moved  on  along  the  Boulevards  to 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  with  shouts,  in  which  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  were  mingled  with  impreca* 
tions,  and  with  the  revolutionary  songs  (long  silen- 
ced in  Paris), — the  Marseilloise  Hymn,  the  Carmag- 
nole, and  the  Day  of  Departure.  The  appearance  of 
the  men,  the  refuse  of  manufactories,  of  work-houses, 
of  jails ;  their  rags,  their  filth,  then:  drunkenness ; 
their  ecstasies  of  blasphemous  rage,  and  no  less  blas- 
phemous joy,  stamped  them  with  the  character  of  the 
willing  perpetrators  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Be- 
volution.    Buonaparte  himself  was  judged  by  close 
observers  to  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  assem- 
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bly  he  had  himself  convoked.  Hia  guards  were  un- 
der arms,  and  the  field-artillery  loaded,  and  turned 
on  the  Flaoe  de  Carrousel,  filled  with  the  motley 
crowd,  who,  from  the  contrasted  colour  of  the  corn- 
porters  and  charcoal-men  diBtinguishcd  in  the  group, 
were  facetiously  called  his  Gray  and  Black  Mous- 
quetaires.  He  hasted  to  dismiss  his  hideous  minions, 
with  a  sufficient  distribution  of  praises  and  of  liquor. 
The  national  guards  conceived  themselves  insulted 
on  this  occasion,  because  compelled  to  give  their  at- 
tendance along  with  the  federates.  Tlie  troops  of  the 
line  felt  for  the  degraded  character  of  the  Emperor. 
The  haughty  character  of  the  French  soldiers  had 
kept  them  from  fraternizing  with  the  rabble,  even  in 
the  cause  of  Napoleon.  They  had  been  observed,  on 
the  march  from  Cannes,  to  cease  their  cries  of  Vive 
TEmpereur,  when,  upon  entering  any  considerable 
town,  the  shout  was  token  up  by  the  mob  of  the 
place,  and  to  suspend  their  acclamations,  rather  than 
mingle  them  with  those  of  the  peqiiins,  whom  they 
despised.  They  now  muttered  to  each  other,  on  see- 
ing the  court  which  Buonaparte  seemed  compelled 
to  bestow  on  these  degraded  artisans,  that  the  con- 
queror of  Marengo  and  Wagram  had  sunk  into  the 
mere  captain  of  a  rabble.  In  short,  the  disgraceful 
character  of  the  alliance  thus  formed  between  Buo- 
naparte and  the  lees  of  the  people,  was  of  a  nature 
incapable  of  being  glossed  over  even  in  the  flatterbg 
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•pages  of  the  Moniteur,  which,  amidst  a  flourialmig 
descripUon  of  this  memorable  procession,  was  comf 
pelled  to  admit,  that,  in  some  places,  the  name  of 
^e  Emperor  was  incongruously  mingled  with  ei^ 
pressions  and  songs,  which  recalled  an  era  vnfbrtu- 
^lately  tooJamouS' 

Fretted  by  external  dangers  and  internal  disturb* 
ances,  and  by  the  degrading  necessity  of  appearii^ 
every  night  before  a  mob,  who  fiuniliarly  hailed  him 
•as  Pire  la  Yioktte^  and,  above  all,  galled  l^  the  si^ 
gestions  of  his  philosophical  councillors,  who,  among 
other  innovations,  wished  him  to  lay  aside  the  s^le 
of  Emperor  for  that  of  President,  or  Grand  Grenerd 
of  the  Republic,  Napoleon,  to  rid  himsdf  at  onoe  cf 
occupations  offensive  to  his  haughty  disposition,  with- 
drew from  the  Tuilleries  to  the  more  retired  palace 
of  the  Elys6e  Bourbon,  and  seemed  on  it  sudden  to 
become  once  more  the  Emperor  he  had  been  before 
his  abdication.    Here  he  took  mto  his  own  hands, 
with  the  assistance  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  other 
•statesmen,  the  construction  of  a  new  constitutioib 
Their  system  included  all  those  checks  and  regula- 
tions which  are  understood  to  form  the  essence  of  a 
free  government,  and  greatly  resembled  that  grant- 
ed by  the  Royal  Charter.*  Nevertheless,  it  was  ex- 
tremely ill  received  by  aU  parties,  but  especially  by 


*^  The  fblloving  is  an  abridgement  of  its  declarations  ?-» 

The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  Emperor  and  two  Chamben. 
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those  who  expected  from  Napoleon 'a  constitution' 
more  free  than  that  which  they  had  dissolved  by 
driving  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  throne.  There  were 
other  grave  exceptions  stated  agaust  this  scheme  of 
government.  ^ 

First,  The  same  objection  was  stated  against* 
this  Imperial  grant  which  had  been  urged  with  sd 
much  vehemence  against  the  Royal  charter,  namely^^ 
diat  it  was  not  a  compact  between  the  people  arid 


The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  hereditary,  and  the  £mperor  names  thenu 
Their  mimber  is  unlimited.  , 

The  Second  Chamber  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  to  consist  of 
029  members — none  are  to  be  under  25  years.  The  President  is  ap« 
pointed  by  the  members,  but  approved  of  by  the  Emperor. 

Members  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  settled  by  the  Constituent  Assem^ 
biy. 

It  is  to  be  renewed  every  five  years. 

The  Emperor  may  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sittings  to  be  public 

The  Electoral  Collies  are  maintained. 

Land  tax  and  direct  taxes  to  be  voted  only  for  a  year ;  indirect 
may  be  for  several  years. 

No  levy  of  men  for  the  army,  nor  any  exchange  of  territory,  but 
by  a  law. 

Taxes  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Ministers  to  be  responsible. 

Judges  to  be  irremovable. 

Juries  to  be  established. 

Right  of  petition  is  established — freedom  of  worship-Jinviolability 
of  property. 

'  The  last  article  says,  that  ^'  the  French  people  declare  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  delegate  the  power  of  restoring  the  Bourbons,. or 
.^ny  prince  of  that  family,  even  in  case  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Impe- 
rial dynaity." 
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the  sovoreign,  in  which  the  fiNrmer  called  the  Utter 
to  the  throne  under  certain  conditionsy  but  a  recof^ 
nition  by  the  sovereign  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  meedog  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  had  indeed  been 
summoned,  (as  intimated  in  the  decrees  from  Lyons,} 
chiefly  with  the  purpose  of  forming  and  adopting  the 
new  constitution ;  but,  according  to  the  present  sys« 
tem,  they  were  only  to  have  the  choice  of  adopting 
or  rejecting  that  which  Napoleon  had  prepared  ftr 
them.  The  disappointment  was  great  among  those 
philosophers  who  desired  ^^  better  bread  than  is  made 
of  wheat  ;^  and  could  not  enjoy  liberty  itself,  unkss 
it  emanated  directly  from  the  will  of  the  people^  aid 
was  sanctioned  by  popular  discussion.  But  Napoleon 
was  determined  that  the  convention  on  the  10th 
May  should  have  no  other  concern  in  the  constito« 
tion,  save  to  accept  it  when  o£Pered.  He  would  not 
intrust  such  an  assembly  with  the  revision  of  the 
laws  by  which  he  was  to  govern. 

Secondly,  This  new  constitution,  though  present- 
ing an  entirely  new  basis  of  government,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  singular  title  of  an  ^<  Additional 
Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor,^  and  there- 
by constituted  a  sort  of  appendix  to  a  huge  mass  of 
unrepealed  organic  laws,  many  of  them  inconsistent 
with  the  Additional  Act  in  tenor  and  in  spirit. 

Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  direct  confidence  of 
the  Emperor  while  the  treaty  was  framing,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  themselves  that  Napoleon  meant 
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fiurly  by  France,  yet  confessed  they  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult  to  enlighten  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a  limit- 
ed monarchy.  They  felt,  that  though  the  Emperor 
might  be  induced  to  contract  his  authority,  yet  what 
remained  in  his  own  hand  would  be  wielded  as  arbi* 
traiily  as  ever ;  and  likewise  that  he  would  never  re« 
gard  his  ministers  otherwise  than  as  the  immediate 
executors  of  his  pleasure,  and  responsible  to  himself 
alone.  He  would  still  continue  to  transport  his  whole 
cbsncery  at  his  stirrup,  and  transmit  sealed  orders  to 
be  executed  by  a  minister  whom  he  had  not  consult- 
ed on  their  import.* 

The  Royalists  triumphed  on  the  publication  of 
this  Additional  Act :  <<  Was  it  for  this,^'  they  said^ 
^^  you  broke  your  oaths,  and  banished  your  monarch, 
to  get  the  same,  or  nearly  similar  laws,  imposed  on 
you  by  a  Russian  ukase  or  a  Turkish  firman,  which 
you  heretofore  enjoyed  by  charter,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  your  ancestors,  called  freemen  by  excellence, 
held  their  rights  from  their  limited  sovereigns ;  and 
for  this  have  you  exchanged  a  peaceful  prince,  whose 
▼ery  weakness  was  your  security,  for  an  ambitious 
warrior,  whose  strength  is  your  weakness  ?  For  this 
have  you  a  second  time  gone  to  war  with  all  Europe-^ 
for  the  Additional  Act  and  the  Champ  de  Mai  ?^ 


*  Letters  from  Paris,  written  during  the  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon^ 
VoL  L  p.  197. 

18 
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The  more  determined  Republicans,  be&idcs  tiheir> 
particular  objections  to  an  Upper  House,  which  tlie 
Emperor  could  fill  with  his  own  minions,  so  as  ef« 
fcctually  to  control  the  representatiyes  of  the  peo« 
pie,  found  the  proposed  constitution  utterly  devmd 
of  the  salt  which  should  savour  it.  There  was  no 
acknowledgment  of  abstract  principles ;  no  disserts- 
tion  concerning  the  rights  of  government  and  the 
governed ;  no  metaphysical  disGuasioxn  on  the  ori- 
gin of  laws ;  and  they  were  as  much  mortified  and* 
disappointed  as  the  zealot  who  hears  a  discourse  on 
practical  morality,  when  he  expected  a  sermon  OU' 
the  doctrinal  points  of  theology.  The  unlbrtunate 
Additional  Act  became  the  sulgect  of  attack  and 
raillery  on  all  sides ;  and  was  esteemed  to  possess  in 
so  slight  a  degree  the  principle  of  durability,  that  a 
bookseller  being  asked  for  a  copy  by  a  customer,  re- 
plied, He  did  not  deal  in  periodical  publications.^ 

Under  these  auspices  the  Champ  de  Mai  was 
opened,  and  that  it  might  be  in  all  respects  incon- 
gruous, it  was  held  on  the  1st  of  June.  Deputies 
were  supposed  to  attend  from  all  departments,  not,  as 
it  had  been  latterly  arranged,  to  canvass  the  new 


*  It  was  subjected,  notwithstanding,  with  the  usual  success 
to  the  Electoral  bodies,  whose  good-nature  never  refused  a  consti- 
tution which  was  recommended  by  the  existing  government.  The 
Dumber  of  these  who  gave  their  votes  were  moi^e  than  a  millioD ;  being 
scarce  a  tenth  part,  however,  of  those  who  had  qualifications. 
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eoQstitution,  but  to  swear  to  obserye  it ;  and  not  to 
receive  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  as  the 
pledge  of  twenty  years^  peace,  but  to  behold  the  fatal 
eagles,  the  signal  of  instant  and  bloody  war,  distri^ 
bated  by  the  Emperor  to  the  soldiers. 

Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  whom  he  had  once 
more  collected  around  him,  figured,  in  quaint  and  fan* 
tastic  robes,  in  the  Champ  de  Mai ;  he  as  Emperor, 
and  they  as  princes  of  the  blood,— ^another  8ul>ject 
of  discontent  to  the  Republicans.  The  report  of  tho 
▼otes  was  made,  the  electors  swore  to  the  Additional 
Act,  the  drums  rolled,  the  trumpets  flourished,  the 
cannon  thundered.  But  the  ^clamations  were  few 
and  forced.  The  Emperor  seemed  to  view  the  scene  as 
an  empty  pageant,  until  he  was  summoned  to  the 
delirery  of  the  eagles  to  the  various  niew-raiscd  regir 
ments ;  and  then,  amid  the  emblems  of  past,  and,  as 
might  be  hoped,  the  auguries  of  future  victories,  he 
was  himself  again.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Champ  de 
Mai,  was,  in  the  language  of  Paris,  unepiice  tomhee^ 
a  condemned  fiirce,  which  was  soon  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  bloody  tragedy. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chambers  was  the  next  subw 
jcct  of  interest  The  Chamber  of  Peers  did  not  pre- 
sent, like  the  corresponding  assembly  in  BritaiPy  mem  - 
bers  of  long  descent,  ample  fortunes,  independence  of 
principle,  and  education  con^esponding  to  their  rank 
of  hereditary  l^islators.   It  consisted  in  the  princes 
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of  Napoleon^t  blood  royal,  to  whom  vat  added 
Luden,  long  estranged  from  his  brother^s  coundls, 
but  who  now,  instigated  by  fraternal  affection,  ex 
tired  of  literary  leisure,  having  presented  his  epic 
poem  to  a  thankless  and  regardless  puhlie,  endearoor* 
ed  to  save  his  brother  in  his  present  difficulties,  as 
by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  he  had  assist* 
ed  him  during  the  reyohition  of  Brumaire.  There 
were  i^xnit  one  hundred  other  dignitaries,  more  dum 
one  half  of  whom  were  military  men,  indudiog  two 
ot  three  old  Jacobins,  such  as  Sieyes  and  Camot,  who 
had  taken  titled,  decorations,  and  rank,  inconsistent- 
ly with  the  tenor  of  their  whole  life.  The  rest  had 
been  the  creatures  of  Buonaparte^s  former  reign,  with 
some  men  of  letters  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  recently 
ennobled.  This  body,  which  could  have  no  other  will 
than  that  of  the  Emperor,  was  regarded  by  the  Re^ 
publicans  and  Constitutionalists  with  jealcmsy,  and 
by  the  citizens  with  contempt*  Buonaparte  himself 
expressed  his  opinion  of  it  with  something  approach- 
ing the  latter  sentiment  He  had  scarce  formed  his 
tools,  before  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  their 
inefBcacy,  and  of  the  little  influence  which  they  could 
exercise  on  the  public  mind.* 


•  The  punsters  of  Paris  selected  La  Bedoyere,  Drouot,  Ney,  and 
L^Allemand,  as  the  Quatre  pairs  Jides  {perfldcs)^  while  Vandamme 
imd  o^ers  were  termed  the  Pair$  siffiitt 
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It  was  very  dtfTsrent  with  tbe  second  Chamber, 
in  which  were  posted  the  ancient  men  of  the  Revo- 
hition,  and  their  newer  associates,  who  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  that  Buonaparte  might  yet  assume 
the  character  of  a  patriot  aovereign,  and  by  hia  mi- 
htary  talents  save  France  for  her  sake,  not  for  hiq 
own.  The  latter  class  comprehended  many  men,  not 
only  of  talent,  but  of  virtue  and  public  Bpirit ;  with  too 
large  a  proportion,  certainly,  of  those  who  vainly  de- 
sired a  system  of  Republican  liberty,  which  so  many 
years  of  bloody  and  fruitless  experiment  should  have 
led  even  the  most  extravagant  to  abandon,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  French  nation. 

The  disputes  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
with  the  executive  government  commenced  on  June 
4ch,  the  first  day  of  their  sitting ;  and,  like  those  of 
theirpredecessors,  upon  points  of  idle  etiquette.  They 
chose  Lanjuinais  for  their  president ;  a  preferment 
which,  alighting  on  one  who  hod  been  tbe  defender 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  active  and  determined  resister  of 
the  power  of  Robespierre,  and  especially,  the  states- 
man who  drew  up  the  list  of  crimes  in  consequence  of 
which  Napoleon's  forfeiture  had  been  declared  in 
1814',  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Emperor.  N». 
poleon  being  applied  to  for  confirmation  of  the  elec- 
tion, referred  the  committee  for  his  answer  to  the 
chamberlain,  who,  he  stated,  would  deliver  it  the  next 
day  by  the  page  in  waiting.   The  Chamber  took  fire, 
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snd  Napoleon  wu  compclted  to  return  an  inameditte 
though  rcluctaat  approval  of  llicir  choice.  The 
next  remarkable  iadicatioa  of  the  temper  of  the 
Chamber,  was  the  extempore  cifusion  of  a  deputy, 
named  Sibuct,  against  the  use  of  the  epithets  of 
Puke,  Counti  and  other  titles  of  boootiT,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  Being  observed  to  read 
bis  invoctive  from  notes,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  Chamber,  Sibuet  was  silenced  for  the  mo- 
ment as  out  of  order  ;  but  the  next  day,  or  soon  afler- 
wards,  having  got  his  speech  by  heart,  the  Chamber 
was  under  the  necessity  of  listening  to  him,  and  )m 
motion  was  got  rid  of  with  difficulty.  On  the  same 
day,  a  list  of  the  persons  appointed  to  the  peerage 
was  demanded  from  Carnot,  in  Iiis  capacity  of  mini- 
ster, which  he  declined  to  render  till  the  session  had 
commenced.  This  also  occasioned  much  uproar  and 
violence,  which  the  president  could  scarce  silence  by 
the  incessant  peal  of  hia  bell.  The  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  deputies  was  next  severely  scrutinized,  and 
the  Imperialists  carried  with  difficulty  a  resolutioii, 
that  it  should  be  taken  to  the  Emperor  and  the  con- 
ititution,  without  mention  of  the  nation. 

The  second  meeting,  on  June  7th,  was  as  tu- 
multuous as  the  first.  A  motion  was  made  by  Fe- 
lix Lepelleticr,  that  the  Chamber  should  decree 
to  Napoleon  the  title  of  Saviour  of  his  Cotmtry- 
Tbia  was  resisted  on  the  (atisfactory  ground^  thM 
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the  country  was  not  yet  mved ;  and  the  Chamber 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  by  acclamation. 

Notwithstanding  these  open  intimations  of  the  re- 
viving spirit  of  Jacobinism,  or  at  least  of  opposition 
to  the  Imperial  sway,  Napoleon's  situation  obliged 
him  for  the  time  to  address  the  unruly  spirits  which 
he  had  called  together,  with  the  confidence  which  it 
was  said  necromancers  found  it  needful  to  use  towards 
the  dangerous  fiends  whom  they  had  evoked.  Hia 
address  to  both  Chambers  was  sensible,  manly,  and 
becoming  his  situation.  He  surrendered,  in  their 
presence,  all  his  pretensions  to  absolute  power,  and 
professed  himself  a  friend  to  liberty ;  demanded 
the  assistance  of  the  Chambers  in  matters  of  fi- 
nance, intimated  a  desire  of  some  regulations  to 
check  the  license  of  the  press,  and  required  from 
the  representatives  an  example  of  confidence,  ener- 
gy, and  patriotism,  to  encounter  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed.  The  Peers  repHed 
in  corresponding  terras.  Not  so  the  second  Cham- 
ber ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Imperialists,  their  reply  bore  a  strong  tincture  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Chamber 
promised,  indeed,  their  unanimous  support  in  repeL 
ling  the  foreign  enemy  ;  but  they  announced  their 
intention  to  take  under  their  consideration  the  con- 
stitution, as  recognised  by  the  Additional  Act,  and 
to  point  out  its  defects  and  imperfections,  with  the  ne- 
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ceisary  remedies.  They  ako  added  a  BodenHiDghiAi^ 
directed  against  the  fenroor  of  Napoleon'^a  amlatioii. 
*^  The  nation,^  thej  said,  *^  nouridies  bo  plans  of 
aggrandizement  Not  even  the  wiU  of  a  victorioiii 
prince  will  lead  them  beyond  the  boondariea  of  sdf* 
defence.^  In  his  rejoinder.  Napoleon  did  not  suffer 
these  obnoxious  hints  to  escape  his  notice.  He  en- 
deavoured to  school  this  refractory  assembly  into 
veneration  for  the  constitution,  which  he  declared  to 
be  ^*  the  pole-star  in  the  tempest  ;^  and  judiciously 
observed,  *'  there  was  little  cause  to  provide  agidnst 
the  intoxications  of  triumph,  when  they  were  about 
to  contend  for  existence.  He  stated  the  crisis  to  be 
imminent,  and  cautioned  the  Chamber  to  avoid  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  empire,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
engaging  furiously  in  abstract  discussions,  even  while 
the  battering-rams  of  the  common  enemy  were  sha- 
king the  gates  of  the  capital^ 

Thus  parted  Buonaparte  and  his  Chambers  of 
Legislature ;  he  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, they  to  their  task  of  altering  and  modifying  the 
laws,  and  inspiring  a  more  popular  spirit  and  air  into 
the  enactments  he  had  made,  in  hopes  that  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Jacobins  might  be  once  again  sub- 
stituted for  the  dictatorship  of  the  Emperor.  All 
men  saw  that  the  Imperialists  and  Republicans  only 
waited  till  the  field  was  won,  that  they  might  contend 
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for  ihe  booty ;  and  so  little  nvas  tlie  nation  disposed 
to  sjmpathiae  with  the  active,  turbulent,  and  bus- 
tling demagogues  by  whom  the  contest  was  to  be 
maintained  against  the  Emperor,  that  almost  all 
predicted  with  great  unconcern  their  probable  expul- 
sion, either  by  the  sword  of  Buonaparte  or  the  Bour- 
bons. 
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Preparatio/M  to  renew  the  War, — Positions  of  the  Allied 
Forces,  amounting  in  whole  to  One  Million  ofMen.'^Bwh 
naparte's  Force  not  more  than  200, OQO,*^Con8cripiion  ml 
ventured  upon. — National  Guard — their  reluctance  to  serve. 
— Many  Provinces  hostile  to  Napoleon's  cause. — Pouches 
Heport  makes  known  the  wide-spread  disaffection. — Insur^ 
rection  in  Iji  Vendue  quelled.-^Military  resources  of  France. 
'^Napoleon's  Plan  cf  Campaign, — Paris  placed  in  a  com* 
plete  state  of  defence — The  Frontier- Passes  and  Towns 
fortified  alao. — Generals  who  accept  Command  under  No* 
poleon. — He  announces  his  purpose  to  measure  himself  with 
Wellington. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  preparations  made  for 
the  invasion  of  France  along  the  whole  eastern  fron- 
tier— the  means  of  resistance  which  the  talents  of 
the  Emperor  presented  to  his  numerous  enemies^ 
and  the  internal  situation  of  the  country  itself 

While  the  events  now  commemorated  were  pass- 
ing in  France,  the  allies  made  the  most  gigantic 
preparations  for  the  renewal  of  war.  The  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  of  England  bad  achieved  a  loan  of 
thirty-six  millions,  upon  terms  surprisingly  mode* 
rate,  and  the  command  of  this  treasure  had  put  the 
whole  troops  of  the  coalition  into  the  most  active  ad« 
Yance. 

The  scat  of  the  Congress  had  been  removed  from 
Vienna  to  Frankfort,  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  had  once  more  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies.  The  whole  eastern 
firontier  was  menaced  by  immense  forces.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  disengaged  from 
Murat,  n^ight  enter  France  through  Switzerland,  the 
Cantons  having  acceded  to  the  coalition.  An  army 
equal  in  strength  menaced  the  higher  Rhine.  Schwart- 
zenberg  commanded  the  Austrians  in  chief,  having 
under  him  Bellegarde,  and  Frimont,  Bianchi,  and 
Vincent  Two  hundred  thousand  Russians  were  press- 
ing towards  the  frontiers  of  Alsace.  The  Archduke 
Constantino  was  nominated  Generalissimo,  but  Bar- 
cby  de  Tolly,  Sacken,  Langeron,  &c.,  were  the  eflB- 
dent  commanders.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Prussians,  under  Blucher,  occupied  Flanders,  and 
wcte  united  with  about  eighty  tlwusand  troops,  Bri- 
tish, or  in  British  pay,  under  the  Duke  ol  Welling- 
ton. There  were  also  to  be  reckoned  the  contingents  of 
thiD  different  princes  of  Germany,  so  that  the  allied 
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forces  were  grossly  computed  to  amouat  to  upwsids 
of  one  million  of  men.  The  reader  must  not,  how- 
ever, suppose,  that  such  an  immense  force  wa8>  sit 
could  be,  brought  forward  at  once.  They  were  ne- 
cessarily disposed  on  various  lines  for  the  conveni* 
ence  of  subsistence,  and  were  to  be  brought  up  suc< 
cessively  in  support  of  each  other. 

To  meet  this  immense  array.  Napoleon,  with  his 
usual  talent  and  celerity,  had  brought  forward  means 
of  surprising  extent.  The  regular  army,  dimimshi^d 
by  the  Bourbons,  had  been,  by  calling  out  the  reti« 
red  officers,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  increased  from 
something  rather  under  100,000  men,  to  double  that 
number  of  experienced  troops,  of  the  first  quality. 
But  this  was  dust  in  the  balance ;  and  the  mode  of 
conscription  was  so  intimately  connected  with  Napo- 
leon'^s  wars  of  conquest  and  disaster,  that  he  dared 
not  propose,  nor  would  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives have  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  and 
odious  resource  of  conscription,  which,  however, 
Buonaparte  trusted  he  might  still  find  effectual  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  the  number  of  300,000.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  proposed  to  render  movable,  for 
active  service,  two  hundred  battalions  of  the  Na« 
iional  Guard,  choosing  those  most  fit  for  duty, 
which  would  make  a  force  of  1 1^,000  men.  It  was 
also  proposed  to  levy  as  many  Federates,  that  is,  vo- 
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limteen  of  the  lower  orders^  »  eould  be  brought  to-t 
gether  in  the  diflPerent  departments.  The  levy  of  the 
Nati<mal  Guards  was  ordered  by  an  Imperial  decree 
of  5th  April  1815,  and  commissioners,  chiefly  of  the 
Jacobin  faction,  were  sent  down  into  the  different 
departoients,  Buonaparte  being  well  pleased  at  once 
to  employ  them  in  their  own  sphere,  and  to  get  rid 
of  tfaeit  presence  at  Paris.  Their  efforts  were,  how- 
erer,  unable  to  excite  the  spirit  of  the  country ;  for 
they  had  either  survived  their  own  energies,  or  the 
nation  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  their  mode 
of  Oratory,  to  feel  any  responsive  impulse.  Li-» 
berty  and  fraternity  was  no  longer  a  rallying  sound, 
and  the  summons  to  arms,  by  decrees  as  peremp- 
tory  as  those  relating  to  the  conscription,  though 
bearing  another  name,  spread  a  general  spirit  of 
cGsgust  through  many  departments  in  the  north  of 
France.  There  and  in  Brittany,  the  disaffection  of 
the  inhabitants  appeared  in  a  sullen,  dogged  stub* 
bomness,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  active  resistance 
to  Napoleon^s  decrees.  The  National  Guards  refused 
to  parade,  and,  if  compelled  to  do  so,  took  every  op- 
portunity to  desert  and  return  home ;  so  that  it  often 
happened  that  a  battalion,  which  had  mustered  six 
hundred  men,  dwindled  down  to  a  fifth  before  they 
Jiad  marched  two  leagues. 

In  the  departments  of  La  Garde,  of  the  Mame, 
and  the  Lower  Loire,  the  white  flag  was  displayed, 
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aad  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  had  been  replanted  ia 
many  places  after  the  political  regeneration  of  Buo- 
naparte, was  cut  down.  The  public  mind  in  many 
provinces  displayed  itself  as  highly  unfarourable  to 
Napoleon. 

A  report,  drawn  up  by  Fouch6,  stated  in  high- 
coloured  language  the  general  disaffection.  Napoleon 
always  considered  this  communication  as  puUished 
with  a  view  of  prejudicing  his  affairs ;  and  as  that 
versatile  statesman  was  already  in  secret  correspontt- 
ence  with  the  allies,  it  was  probably  intended  as  much 
to  encourage  the  Royalists,  as  to  dismay  the  adhe- 
rents of  Napoleon.  This  arch-intriguer,  whom,  to  xa6 
an  expression  of  Junius,  treachery  itself  could  not 
trust,  was  at  one  moment  nearly  caught  in  his  own 
toils ;  and  although  he  carried  the  matter  with  infi- 
nite address,  Napoleon  would  have  made  him  a  pri- 
soner, or  caused  him  to  be  shot,  but  for  the  intimation 
of  Camot,  that  if  he  did  so,  his  own  reign  would 
not  last  an  hour  longer.* 


*  The  particulars  of  this  intrigue  show  with  what  audacity,  and 
at  wliat  risk,  Fouch6  waded,  swam,  or  dived,  among  the  troubled 
waters  which  were  his  element  An  agent  of  Prince  Mettemldi  had 
l)een  dispatched  to  Paris,  to  open  a  communication  with  Fouch^  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  government  Falling  under  suspicion,  from 
some  banking  transaction,  this  person  was  denounced  to  Buonaparte  at 
a  suspicious  person,  and  arrested  by  his  interior  police,  which,  i^  there 
cannot  be  too  much  precaution  in  a  well-managed  state,  watched, 
and  were  spies  upon,  the  general  police  under  Fouch^.     The  agent 
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Thus  Buonaparte  was  already  in  a  great  measure 
reduced  to  the  ofEee  of  Generalisi^ino  of  the  State ; 


was  brought  before  Buonaparte,  who  threatened  to  caiuie  him  bt 
shot  to  death  on  the  very  spot,  unless  he  told  him  the  whole  truth. 
The  man  then  confessed  that  Metternich  sent  hun  to  Fouch^,  to  re- 
quttt  the  latter  to  send  a  secure  agent  to  Bdle,  to  meet  with  a  con« 
fidential  person  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  minister,  whom  Fouch^^a 
envoy  was  to  recognise  by  a  peculiar  sign,  which  the  informer  also 
made  known.  **  Have  you  fulfilled  your  commission  so  far  as  con- 
cenui  Foudi^  ?*'  said  the  Emperor. — ^^  I  have,"  answered  the  Aus- 
txian  agent.— '^  And  has  he  dispatched  any  one  to  Bale  P*'..^^  That 
I  cannot  telL*'— The  agent  was  detained  in  a  secret  prison.  Baron 
Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  an  auditor,  was  instantly  dispatched  to  B&1«> 
to  Represent  the  agent  whom  Fouch^  should  have  sent  thither,  and 
fathom  the  depth  and  character  of  the  intrigue  betwixt  the  French 
and  Austrian  ministers.  Fouch^  soon  discovered  that  the  agent  sent 
ta  him  by  Metternich  was  missing,  conjectured  his  fate,  and  instant- 
ly if^nt  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  Emperor.  Having  mentioned 
other  matters,  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  begged  pardon,  with 
afiected  unconcern,  for  not  having  previously  mentioned  an  affair  of 
MD^e  consequence,  which,  nevertheless,  he  had  forgotten  amid  the 
huzry  of  business.  ''  An  agent  had  come  to  him  from  the  Austrian 
govemmait,"  he  said,  ^'  requesting  him  to  send  a  confidential  person 
to  B&le,  to  a  correspondent  of  Metternich,  and  he  now  came  to  ask 
whether  it  would  be  his  Majesty  *s  pleasure  that  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  opening,  in  order  to  learn  the  secret  purposes  of  the  ene- 
my." Napole<m  was  not  deceived  by  this  trick.  There  were  seve- 
nl  minors  in  the  room,  by  which  he  could  perceive  and  enjoy  his 
perfidious  minister*s  ill-concealed  embarrassment.  ^*  Monsieur 
Foueh^,'*  he  said,  *'  it  may  be  dangerous  to  treat  me  as  a  fool ;  I 
have  your  agent  in  safe  custody,  and  penetrate  your  whole  intrigue. 
Have  you  sent  to  BAlc  ?" — "  No,  Sire." — "  The  happier  for  you  ; 
had  you  done  so,  you  should  have  died." — Fleury  was  unable  to  ex- 
tra^ anything  of  consequence  from  Werner,  the  confidant  of  Metter- 
nich, who  met  him  at  B&le.    The  Austrian  seemed  to  expect  com- 
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and  there  were  not  wanting  many,  who  dared  to  en- 
treat him  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  oountry  by  a  se- 
cond  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,-— a  measure 
which  the  popular  party  eoneeived  might  avert  the 
impending  danger  of  invasion. 

In  the  meantime,  about  the  middle  of  May^  a 
short  insurrection  broke  out  in  La  Vend^,  under 
D^Autechamp,  Sucannet,  Sapineau,  and  especraHy 
the  brave  La  Roche- Jacquelein.  The  war  was  nei^ 
ther  long  nor  bloody,  for  an  overpowering  force  was 
directed  against  the  insurgents,  under  Generals  La* 
marque  and  Travot.  The  people  were  ill  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  the  government  menaced  them 


munications  from  Fouch^,  without  being  prepared  to  make  thfDk 
Fleury  touched  on  the  plan  of  assassinating  Buonaparte,  which 
Werner  rejected  with  horror,  as  a  thing  not  to  he  thought  of  by  Met- 
temich  or  the  allies.  They  appointed  a  second  meeting,  bat  in  die 
interim,  Fouch^  made  the  Austrian  aware  of  the  discovery,  and 
Baron  Fleury,  on  his  second  journey  to  Bale,  found  no  Mr  Werner 
to  meet  him. 

Buonaparte  gives  almost  the  same  account  of  this  Intrigue  in  his 
St  Helena  Conversations,  as  Fouch^  in  his  3Iemoirs.  But  Napoleon 
does  not  mention  Carnot's  interposition  to  prevent  Fouch^  from  be- 
ing put  to  death  without  process  of  law.  *'  You  may  shoot  Foodi^ 
to-day,"  said  the  old  Jacobin,  "  but  to-morrow  you  will  cease  to 
reign.  The  people  of  the  Revolution  permit  you  to  retain  the  throne 
only  on  condition  you  respect  their  liberties.  They  account  Foucfa^ 
one  of  their  strongest  guarantees.  If  he  is  guilty,  he  must  be  legally 
proceeded  against."  Buonaparte,  therefore,  gaining  no  proof  against 
Fouchtf  by  the  mission  of  Fleuty,  was  fain  to  shut  hi»  cyiw  on  what 
lie  saw  but  too  wdL 
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with  the  greatest  severities,  the  instructions  of  Car^ 
not  to  the  military  having  a  strong  tincture  of  his 
ancient  education  in  the  school  of  terror.  Yet  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  in  all  respects  sanction 
the  severities  of  the  government.  When  a  member, 
called  Leguevel,  made  a  motion  for  punishing  with 
pahis  and  penalties  the  royalists  of  the  west,  the  as- 
semUy  heard  him  with  patience  and  approbation 
propose  that  the  goods  and  estates  of  the  reyolters 
(whom  he  qualified  as  brigands,  priests,  and  royal- 
ists^) should  be  confiscated ;  but  when  he  added, 
Aat«iiot  only  the  insurgents  themselves,  but  their 
rdattons  in  the  direct  line,  whether  ascendants  or  de* 
scendants,  should  be  declared  outlaws,  a  general  ex- 
clamation of  horror  drove  the  orator  from  the  tri- 
bune. 

After  a  battle  near  La  Roche  Serviere,  which 
eost  the  brave  La  Roche- Jacquelein  his  life,  the  re- 
maining chiefs  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  they 
disbanded  their  followers,  and  laid  down  their  arms, 
at  the  very  time  when  holding  out  a  few  days  would 
have  made  thein  acquainted  with  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. Released  from  actual  civil  war.  Napoleon 
now  had  leisure  to  prepare  for  the  external  conflict. 

The  means  resorted  to  by  the  French  government, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  had  enabled  Gar- 
net to  represent  the  national  means  in  a  most  re** 
vpectable  point  of  view.    By  his  report  to  the  two 
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Chambers,  lie  slatwl,  tliat  on  1st  April  1814,  the 
«rmy  had  conBistett  of  450,000  men,  who  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Bourlwns  to  17-'>,0(iO.  Since  the  re- 
turn of  NajHiieon,  tlic  number  had  been  increased 
to  375,000  combatanta  of  every  kind ;  snd  before  ilie 
1st  of  August,  was  expected  to  amount  to  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  Imperial  Guards,  who  were  termed  the 
country's  brightest  ornament  in  time  of  peace,  and 
its  best  bulwark  in  time  of  war,  were  recruited  to  the 
number  of  40,000  men. 

Stupendous  efforts  had  repaired,  the  report  stated, 
the  losses  of  the  artillery  during  the  three  disas- 
trous years  of  1812, 1813,  1814.  Stores,  ammuni- 
tion, arms  of  ercry  kind,  were  said  to  be  provided 
in  abundance.  The  remounting  of  the  cavaby  had 
been  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  every  one.  Finally,  there  was,  as  a  body 
in  reserve,  the  whole  mass  of  Sedentary  National 
Guards,  so  called,  because  they  were  not  among  the 
chosen  bands  which  had  been  declared  movable.  But 
the  bulk  of  these  were  either  unfit  for  service,  or  un- 
willing to  serve,  and  could  only  be  relied  on  for  secu- 
ring the  public  tranquilhty.  Corps  of  Federates  had 
been  formed  in  all  the  districts  where  materials  could 
be  found  of  which  to  compose  them. 

From  these  forces  Napoleon  selected  a  grand 
army  to  act  under  hia  personal  orders.  They  were 
chosen  with  great  care,  and  the  preparationo^ 
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materidi  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  de- 
scription. The  numbers  in  gross  might  amount  to 
150,000;  as  great  a  number  of  troops,  perhaps,  all 
can  conveniently  move  upon  one  plan  of  operations, 
or  be  subjected  to  one  Generalissimo.  A  large  de*- 
doction  is  to  be  made  to  attain  the  exact  amount  of 
bis  effective  force. 

Thus  prepared  for  action,  no  doubt  was  made  that 
Buonaparte  would  open  the  campaign,  by  assuming 
oBEmdye  operations.  To  wait  till  the  enemy  had  as- 
sembled their  full  force  on  his  fronlier,  would  have 
soiled  neither  the  man  nor  the  momei^ir  It  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  system,  his  disposition,  and  his  in- 
terest, to  rush  upon  some  separate  army  of  the  allies, 
surprise  them,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  in  delict, 
aadf  by  its  dbpersion  or  annihilation,  give  courage  to 
France,  animate  her  to  fresh  exertions  in  his  cause, 
imimidate  the  confederated  powers,  and  gain  time  for 
sowing  in  their  league  the  seeds  of  disunion.  Even 
Ae  Royalists,  whose  interest  was  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte,  were  dismayed 
by  witnessing  his  gi^ntic  preparations,  and  sadly 
anticipated  victories  as  the  first  result,  though  they 
trusted  that,  as  in  1814,  he  would  be  at  length  worn 
out^  by  force  of  numbers  and  reiterated  exeitions. 

But  tlK)ugh  all  guessed  at  the  mode  of  tactiias 
which  Napoleon  would  employ,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  point  on  which  his  first 
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ezextiong  would  be  made ;  and  in  general  it  was  au- 
gured, thati  trusting  to  the  strength  of  Lisle,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  other  fortified  places  on  the  firontiers  of 
Flanders,  his  first  real  attack,  whatever  diTeruoa 
might  be  made  elsewhere,  would  take  place  upon 
Manheim,  with  the  view  of  breaking  aaonder  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  as  they  were  forming, 
or  rather  of  attacking  them  separately,  to  prevent 
their  communication  in  line.  If  he  should  succeed 
in  thus  overwhelming  the  advance  of  the  Austrian^ 
and  iEUissians,  by  directing  his  mun  force  to  this  one 
point,  before  they  were  fully  prepared,  it  was  suppo- 
sed he  might  break  up  the  plan  of  the  allies  for  tbk 
campaign. 

But  Buonaparte  was  desirous  to  aim  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  most  enterprising  and  venturous  of  the  inva- 
ding armies.  He  knew  Blucber,  and  had  heard  of 
Wellington ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  move  againirt 
those  generab,  while  he  opposed  walls  and  fortified 
places  to  the  more  slow  and  cautious  advance  of  the 
Austrian  general,  Schwartzenberg,  and  trusted  that 
distance  might  render  inefiPectual  the  progress  of  the 
Russians. 

Accordbg  to  this  general  system,  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Haxo,  was,  on  the  norther^ 
side,  placed  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  by  a 
double  line  of  fortifications,  so  that,  if  the  first  were 
forced,  the  defenders  might  retire  within  the  se- 
cond, instead  of  being  compelled,  as  in  the  prece- 
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ding  year,  to  quit  the  heights,  and  fall  back  upon 
the  city.  Montmartre  was  very  strongly  fortified. 
The  southern  part  of  the  dty  <m  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine  was  only  covered  with  a  few  field-works ; 
time,  and  the  open  character  of  the  ground,  permit- 
ting no  more.  But  the  Seine  itself  was  relied  upcm 
as  a  barrier,  haying  proved  such  in  1814. 

On  the  frontiers,  similar  precautions  were  observed 
Entrenchmaits  were  constructed  in  the  five  princi- 
pal passes  of  the  Vosgesian  mountains,  and  all  the 
natural  passes  and  strongholds  of  Lorraine  were  put 
in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  The  posts  on  the 
inner  line  were  strengthened  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  fine  military  position  under  the  walls  of  Lyons 
was  improved  with  great  expense  imd  labour.  A 
iiU-de-pont  was  erected  at  Brotteau  ;  a  draw-bridge 
and  barricade  protected  the  suburb  la  Gmllotiere; 
redoubts  were  erected  between  the  Saonne  and  Rhine, 
and  upon  the  heights  of  Pierre  Encise  and  the 
Quarter  of  Saint  John.  Guise,  Vitri,  ScHssons, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Langres,  and  all  the  towns  ca- 
pable of  any  defence,  were  rendered  as  strong  as 
posts,  palisades,  redoubts,  and  field-works,  could 
make  them.  The  Russian  armies,  though  pressing 
fast  forward,  were  not  as  yet  arrived  upon  the  line  of 
operations ;  and  Napoleon  doubtless  trusted  that 
these  impediments,  in  front  of  the  Austrian  line, 
would  arrest  any  hasty  advance  on  their  part,  since 
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the  wcIUknown  tactics  of  that  school  declare  against 
leaving  in  their  rear  fortresses  or  towns  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  however  insignificant  or  slightly  garrison- 
ed, or  however  completely  they  might  be  maskedl. 

About  now  to  commence  his  operations,  Napo- 
leon summoned  round  him  his  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced generals.  Soult,  late  minister  of  war  for 
Louis  XVIII.i  was  named  major-general.  He  obey- 
ed,  he  says,  not  in  any  respect  as  an  enemy  of  the 
king,  but  as  a  citizen  and  soldier,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  obey  whomsoever  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  subjected  him  in 
ghostly  submission  to  each  head  of  the  church  pro 
tempore,  Ney  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  army  at 
Lisle,  ^^  if  he  wished,^  so  the  command  was  express- 
ed, ^^  to  witness  the  first  battle.^  Macdonald  was 
strongly  solicited  to  accept  a  command,  but  declined 
it  with  disdain.  Davoust,  the  minister  at  war,  under- 
took to  remove  his  scruples,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
what  his  honour  required.  ^'  It  is  not  from  you,^ 
replied  the  Mareschal,  ^^  that  I  am  to  learn  senti- 
ments of  honour,^^  and  persisted  in  his  refusal.  D^Er- 
lon,  Reille,  Vandamme,  Gerard,  and  Mouton  de 
Lobau,  acted  as  lieutenant-generals.  The  cavalry 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Grouchy,  (whom 
Napoleon  had  created  a  Mareschal.)  Pajol,  Excel- 
mans,  Milhaud,  and  Kellerman,  were  his  seconds 
in  command.    Flahault,  Dejean,  La  Bedoyere,  and 
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Other  officers  of  distinction,  acted  as  the  Empe- 
ror^s  aides-de-camp.  The  artillery  were  three  hun*- 
dred  pieces ;  the  cavalry  approached  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men ;  the  Guard  to  the  same  number ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  army  amounted  in 
effective  force  to  nearly  130>000  soldiers,  in  the  most 
^complete  state  as  to  arms  and  equipment,  who  now 
marched  to  a  war  which  they  themselves  had  oc- 
casioned, under  an  emperor  of  their  own  making, 
and  bore  both  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  tongues  the 
sentiments  of  death  or  victory. 

For  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  frontier,  du- 
ring Napoleon'^s  campaign  in  Flanders,  Suchet  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  with  directions  to  attack  Montmellian 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  14th  of  June,  which 
day  Buonaparte  had  fixed  for  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Massena  was  ordered  to  repair  ta 
Metz,  to  assume  the  government  of  that  important 
fortress,  and  the  command  of  the  3d  and  4th  divi- 
sions. All  preparations  being  thus  made,  Napoleon 
at  length  announced  what  had  long  occupied  his  se- 
cret thoughts.  "  I  go,^'  he  said,  as  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  carriage  to  join  his  army,  "  I  go  to  mea- 
sure myself  with  Wellington."* 

But  although  Napoleon's  expressions  were  those 
of  confidence  and  defiance,  his  internal  feelings  were 
of  a  different  complexion.     "  I  no  longer  felt,""  as 
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he  afterwards  expressed  himself  in  his  exile,  ^^  that 
complete  confidence  in  final  success,  which  accom- 
panied me  on  fi^rmer  undertakings.  Whether  it  was 
that  I  was  getting  beyond  the  period  of  life  when  men 
are  usually  favoured  by  fortune,  or  whether  the  im- 
pulse of  my  career  seemed  impeded  in  my  own  eyes, 
and  to  my  own  imagination,  it  is  certain  that  I  felt  a 
depression  of  spirit  Fortune,  which  used  to  follow 
my  steps  to  load  me  with  her  bounties,  was  now  a  se* 
▼ere  ddty,  from  whom  I  might  snatch  a  few  favours, 
but  for  which  she  exacted  severe  retribution.  I  had 
no  sooner  gained  an  advantage  than  it  was  followed 
bj  a  reverse/^  With  such  feelings,  not  certainly 
unwarranted  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
campaign  was  undertaken,  nor  disproved  by  the 
event.  Napoleon  undertook  his  shortest  and  last 
campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Armjf  of  WMngton  cavers  Brussels — that  ofBlucher  conceti' 
trated  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse* — Napoleon  reviews  his 
Grand  Army  on  litth  June. — Advances  upon  Charleroi, — 
His  plan  to  separate  the  Annies  of  the  two  opposing  Gens' 
tais  fails, — Interview  of  Wellington  and  Blucherat  Brie, — 
British  Army  concentrated  at  Quatre  Bras, — Napoleons 
plan  of  attack, — Battle  of  Ligny,  and  defeat  ofBlucher  on 
I6th  June, — Action  at  Q^aire  Bras  on  the  same  day — the 
British  retain  possession  of  the  field, — Blucher  eludes  the 
French  pursuit. — Napoleon  joins  Ney. — Retreat  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  upon  Waterloo,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resolves 
to  make  a  stand. — Localities  of  that  celebrated  Field, 

The  triple  line  of  strong  fortresses  possessed  by 
the  French  on  the  borders  of  Belgium  served  Na* 
poleon  as  a  curtain,  behind  which  he  could  prepare 
his  levies  and  unite  his  forces  at  pleasure,  without 
any  possibility  of  the  allies  or  their  generals  being 
able  to  observe  his  motions,  or  prepare  for  the  at- 
tack which  such  motions  indicated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  frontier  of  Belgium  was  open  to  his  obser- 
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vation,  and  he  knew  pctfectly  the  general  disposal 
of  the  allied  force. 

If  ihe  French  had  been  prepared  to  make  thdr 
meditated  attack  upon  Flanders  in  the  month  of 
May«  they  would  have  found  no  formidable  finrcc 
to  oppose  tliem,  as  at  that  time  the  armies  of  the 
Frufis'uin  general  Kleist,  and  the  hereditary  Frino^ 
of  Orange,  did  not,  in  all,  exceed  50,000  men.  But 
tlic  return  of  Napoleon,  which  again  awakened  the 
war,  was  an  event  as  totally  unexpected  in  France 
as  in  Flanders,  and,  therefore,  that  natktt  was  as 
mucli  unprepared  to  make  an  attack  as  the  allies  to 
repel  one.  Thus  it  happened,  that  while  Napoleon 
was  exerting  himself  to  collect  a  sufSeient  army  by 
the  means  we  have  mentioned,  the  Duke  of  Wdling- 
ton,  who  arrived  at  Brussels  from  Vienna  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  had  leisure  to  garrison  and  sup- 
ply the  strong  places  of  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  Nieu- 
port,  which  the  French  had  not  dismantled,  and  to 
fortify  Ypres,  Toumay,  Mons,  and  Ath.  He  had 
also  leisure  to  receive  his  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, and  to  collect  the  German,  Dutch^  and  Belgian 
contingents. 

Thus  collected  and  reinforced,  the  Duke  of  Wet 
lington'^s  army  might  contain  about  thirty  thousand 
English  troops.  They  were  not,  however,  those,.vo. 
tcran  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him  during  the 
Fcninsular  war ;  the  ilower  of  which  had  b^ca  dia- 
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patched  up<m  the  American  expedition.  Most  were 
second  battalions,  or  regiments  which  had  been  lately 
filled  op  with  new  reeraits.  The  foreigners  were 
fifteen  thousand  Hanoverians,  with  the  celebrated 
German  Legion,  eight  thousand  strong,  which  had  so 
often  distinguished  itself  in  Spain;  five  thousand 
JSfUAswickers,  under  their  gallant  Duke ;  and  about 
seventeen  thousand  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Nassau 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Great  and  just  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  Ger- 
tnantr ;  but  some  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
the  steadiness  of  the  Belgian  troops.  Discontents  had 
|»r6vailed  among  them,  which,  at  one  period,  had  bro^ 
ki^UdOUt  in  open  mutiny,  and  was  not  subdued  without 
bloodshed.  Most  of  them  had  served  in  the  French 
rtyikS)  mid  it  was  feared  some  of  them  might  preserve 
I»edilection8  and  correspondencies  dangerous  to  the 
g^era]  cause.  Buonaparte  was  under  the  same  be- 
fie£  He  brought  in  his  train  several  Belgian  officers, 
believing  there  would  be  a  movement  in  his  favour 
«o  soon  as  he  entered  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
Flemings  are  a  people  of  sound  sense  and  feeling. 
Whatever  jealousies  might  have  been  instilled  into 
ihem  for  their  religion  and  privileges  under  the  reign 
of  a  Protestant  and  a  Dutch  sovereign,  these  were 
swallowed  up  in  their  apprehensions  for  the  return- 
ing tyranny  of  Napoleon.  Some  of  these  troops  be- 
haved with  distinguished  valour ;  and  most  of  them 
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fupported  the  ancient  military  diaracter  of  the  Wal. 
loons.  The  Dutch  corpe  were  in  general  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
cause  of  independence. 

The  Prussian  army  had  been  recruited  to  its  high- 
est  war-establishment,  within  an  incrediUy  short 
space  of  time  after  Buonaparte^s  return  had  been 
made  public,  and  was  reinforced  in  a  manner  surpri- 
sing to  those  who  do  not  reflect,  how  much  the  re- 
sources of  a  state  depend  on  the  zeal  of  the  inhaUt- 
ants.  Their  enthusiastic  hatred  to  France,  founded 
partly  on  the  recollection  of  former  injuries,  partly 
on  that  of  recent  success,  was  animated  at  once  by 
fbelings  of  triumph  and  of  revenge,  and  they  mardi- 
ed  to  this  new  war,  as  to  a  national  crasade  against 
an  inveterate  enemy,  whom,  when  at  their  feet,  lliey 
had  treated  with  injudicious  clemency.  Blucher  was, 
however,  deprived  of  a  valuable  part  of  his  army 
by  the  discontent  of  the  Saxon  troops.  A  mutiny 
had  broken  out  among  them,  when  the  Congress  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  transferring  part  of  the 
Saxon  dominions  to  Prussia ;  much  bloodshed  had 
ensued,  and  it  was  judged  most  prudent  that  the 
troops  of  Saxony  should  remain  in  garrison  in  the 
German  fortresses. 

Prince  Blucher  arrived  at  Liege,  with  the  Prus- 
sian army,  which  was  concentrated  on  the  Samhre  and 
Meuse  rivers,  occupying  Charleroi,  Namur,  Givet^ 
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and  Liege.  The  Duke  of  Wellii^ton  covered  Brus- 
sels, where  he  had  fixed  bis  head-quarters,  communi- 
cating by  bis  left  with  the  right  of  the  Prussians. 
There  was  a  general  idea  that  Napoleon^s  threatened 
advance  would  take  place  on  Namur,  as  he  was  likely 
to  find  least  opposition  at  that  dismantled  city. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  first  corps,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  two  divisions  of  British,  two 
of  Hanoverians,  and  two  of  Belgians,  occupied  Eii- 
ghmi.  Brain  le  Comte,  and  Nivelles,  and  served  as  a 
reserve  to  the  Prussian  division  under  Ziethen, 
which  was  at  Charleroi.  The  second  division,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Hill,  included  two  British,  two 
Hanoverian,  and  one  Belgian  divisions.  It  was  can- 
toned at  Halle,  Oudenarde,  and  Grammont.  The 
reserve,  imder  Picton,  who,  at  Lord  Wellington's 
gpecial  request,  had  accepted  of  the  situation  of  se* 
cond  in  command,  consisted  of  the  remaining  two 
British  divisions,  with  three  of  the  Hanoverians,  and 
was  stationed  at  Brussels  and  Ghent.  The  cavalry 
occupied  Grammont  and  Nieve. 

The  Anglo^Belgic  army  was  so  disposed,  there- 
fore, as  might  enable  the  divisions  to  combine  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Prussians,  upon  the  earliest 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  being  put  in 
motion.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  corps  were 
necessarily,  to  a  certain  degree,  detached,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  being  more  easily  maintained^  (espe- 
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cially  the  cavalry,)  and  also  because,  from  the  im« 
possibility  of  foreseeing  in  what  direction  the  French 
Emperor  might  make  his  attack,  it  was  necessary  to 
Df^nint^jn  such  an  extensive  line  of  defence  as  to  be 
prepared  for  his  arrival  upon  any  given  point.  This 
is  the  necessary  inconvenience  attached  to  a  defensive 
position,  where,  if  the  resisting  general  should  con- 
centrate his  whole  forces  upon  any  one  point  of  the 
line  to  be  defended,  the  enemy  would,  of  course, 
choose  to  make  their  assault  on  some  of  the  other 
points,  which  such  concentration  must  necessarily 
leave  comparatively  open. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon  in  person  advanced 
to  Vervins  on  l^th  June,  with  his  Guard,  who  had 
marched  from  Paris.  The  other  divisions  of  his  se- 
lected Grand  Army  had  been  assembled  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  whole,  consisting  of  five  divisions  of 
infantry,  and  four  of  cavalry,  were  combined  at  Beau- 
mont on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  degree 
of  secrecy  and  expedition  which  showed  the  usual 
genius  of  their  commander.  Napoleon  reviewed  the 
troops  in  person,  reminded  them  that  the  day  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  great  victories  of  Marengo  and 
Friedland,  and  called  on  them  to  remember  that  the 
enemies  whom  they  had  then  defeated,  were  the  same 
which  were  now  arrayed  against  them.  ^^  Are  they 
and  we,""  he  asked,  ^'  no  longer  the  same  men  ?'^  The 
address  produced  the  stronge«$t  efiect  on  the  minds 
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of  the  French  soldiery,  always  sensitively  alive  to 
military  and  national  glory. 

Upon  the  15th  June,  the  French  army  was  in 
motion  in  every  direction.  Their  advanced-guard 
of  light  troops  swept  the  western  bank  of  the  Sambre 
clear  of  all  the  allied  corps  of  observation.  They 
then  advanced  upon  Charleroi,  which  was  well  de^ 
fended  by  the  Prussians  under  General  Ziethen,  who 
was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  on  the  large  vil- 
lage of  Gosselies.  Here  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the 
second  division  of  the  French  army,  and  Ziethen 
was  compelled  to  take  the  route  of  Fleurus,  by  which 
lie  united  himself  with  the  Prussian  force,  which 
lay  about  the  villages  of  Ligny  and  St  Amand. 
The  Prussian  general  had,  however,  obeyed  his  or- 
ders, by  making  such  protracted  resistance  as  gave 
time  for  the  alarm  being  taken.  In  the  attack  and 
retreat,  he  lost  four  or  five  guns,  and  a  considerable 
number  in  killed  and  wounded. 

By  this  movement  the  plan  of  Napoleon  was  made 
manifest.  It  was  at  once  most  scientific  and  adven^ 
turous.  His  numbers  were  unequal  to  sustain  a  con- 
flict with  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  uni- 
ted, but  by  forcing  his  way  so  as  to  separate  the  one 
enemy  from  the  other,  he  would  gain  the  advantage 
of  acting  against  either  individually  with  the  gross 
of  his  forces,  while  he  could  spare  enough  of  detach- 
ed troops  to  keep  the  other  in  check.  To  accomplish 
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thii  masterly  manuoeyre,  it  was  ntoeMary  to  push 
onwards  upon  a  part  of  the  Britiih  advance,  which 
occupied  the  pofiition  ot  Quatie  Braf»  and  the  yet 
more  advanced  poet  of  Frasnes,  where  some  of  the 
Nassau  troops  were  staticmed.  But  the  eztnme 
rajudity  of  Napoleon^s  fi»ced  marches  had  in  aovie 
measure  prevented  the  eiecution  ot  hia  pUn,  bj 
dispersbg  his  forces  so  much,  that  at  a  dme  when 
every  hour  was  of  consequence,  he  was  compelled  tfi 
remain  at  CharknH  until  his  wearied  and  oTcr-maich- 
ed  army  had  collected. 

In  the  meantime,  Ney  was  detached  against  Fraa- 
nes  and  Quatre  Bras,  but  the  troops  of  Nwuir  kept 
their  post  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth.  It  is  posii- 
Ue  the  French  Marescbal  might  have  succeeded  had 
he  attacked  at  Frasnes  with  his  whole  force ;  bitt 
hearing  a  cannonade  in  the  direction  of  Fleurui, 
(which  was  that  of  Ziethen's  action,)  he  detached  a 
division  to  support  the  French  in  that  quarter*  F<Hr 
this  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  instead  of  yield- 
ing precise  obedience  to  his  orders,  Ney  was  repijr 
manded;  a  circumstance  curiously  contrasted  with 
the  case  of  Grouchy,  upon  whom  Napoleon  laid  the 
whole  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  because  b^ 
did  follow  his  orders  precisely,  and  press  the  Prus- 
sians at  Wavre,  instead  of  being  diverted  from  that 
ol^t  by  the  cannonade  on  bis  left. 

The  manoeuvre  meditated  by  Napoleon  thus  fail- 
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ed,  though  it  liad  nearly  been  iu-:M%Esful.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  to  entertain  the  same  purpose  of  divi- 
ding, if  possible,  the  British  army  from  the  Frua- 
sians. 

The  British  general  received  intelligence  of  the 
advance  of  the  French,  at  Brussels,  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  but  it  was  not  of  suflicient 
certainty  to  enable  him  to  put  his  army  in  motion,  on 
sn  occasion  when  a  false  movement  might  have  been 
irretrievable  ruin.  About  eleven  of  the  same  night, 
the  certain  accounts  reachedBnissels  that  the  advance 
of  the  French  was  upon  the  line  of  the  Sambre.  B.e- 
infbrcements  were  hastily  moved  on  Quatre  Bras,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  there  in  person  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  l6th,  and  instantly  rode  from 
that  position  to  Brie,  where  be  hod  a  meeting  with 
Blucher.  It  appeared  at  this  time  that  the  whole 
French  force  was  about  to  be  directed  against  the 
Prussians. 

Blucher  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  Three 
of  his  divisions,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  had 
been  got  into  position  on  a  chain  of  gentle  heights, 
running  from  Biic  to  Sombref ;  in  front  of  that  line 
lay  the  villages  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  St  Amand, 
as  also  that  of  Ligny,  all  of  which  were  strongly  occu- 
pied. From  the  extremity  of  his  right,  Blucher  could 
commanicate  with  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras,  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  as  fast  as  dis- 
tance would  permit,  concentrating  his  army.     The 
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fourth  Pnissian  division,  being  that  of  Bulow, 
turned  betvecn  Liege  and  HainauU,  was  at  too  grest 
a  diitance  to  be  brouglit  up,  though  every  effort  wu 
made  for  the  purpose.  Blucher  undertook,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Bulow,  to  receive  a 
battle  in  this  posiuon,  trusting  to  the  mipport  of  the 
English  army,  who,  by  a  flank  movement  to  the  1^ 
were  to  march  to  his  assistance. 

Napoleon  had,  in  the  meantime,  settled  faia  own 
pin  of  battle.  He  determined  to  leave  Ney  with  a 
division  of  45,000  men,  with  instructions  to  drive  the 
English  from  Quatre  Bras,  ere  their  army  was  cod- 
centratcd  and  reinforced,  and  thus  prevent  their  co- 
operating with  Blucher,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
main  body  of  liis  army,  attacked  the  Prussian  posi- 
don  at  Ligny.  Ney  being  thus  on  the  French  left 
wing  at  Frasnes  and  Quatre  Bras,  and  Buonaparte  on 
the  right  at  Ligny,  a  division  under  D'Erlon,  amount- 
ing to  10,000  men,  served  as  a  centre  of  the  army, 
and  was  placed  near  Marchiennes,  from  which  it 
might  march  laterally  either  to  support  Ney  or  Na- 
poleon,  whichever  might  require  assistance.  As  tw» 
battles  thus  took  place  on  the  16th  June,  it  is  ni 
aary  to  take  distinct  notice  of  both. 

That  of  Ligny  was  the  principal  action. 
French  Emperor  was  unable  to  concentrate  his  forces, 
so  as  to  commence  the  attack  upon  the  Prussians, 
until  three  o^cIock  in  the  aflemoon,  at  which  hour  it 
b^an  with  uncommon  fury  all  along  the  Prussian 
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line.    AAer  a  continued  attack  of  two  hown,  the 
French  had  only  obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
village  of  St  Amand.  The  position  of  the  Fnissians, 
however,  was  thus  far  defective,  that  the  main  part 
of  their  army  bemg  drawn  up  on  the  heights,  and  the 
remainder  occupying  villages  which  lay  at  their  foot, 
the  reinforcements  dispatched  to  the  latter  were  neces- 
sarily exposed  during  their  descent  to  the  fire  from  the 
FMadi^artilleiy,  placed  4>n  the  meadows  below,  Nofr- 
withstanding  this  disadvantage,  by  which  the  Prus*> 
aybB  suffered  much.  Napoleon  thougjht  the  issue  of 
the  contest  so  doubtful,  that  he  sent  for  D^Erlon  s 
diidnon,  which,  as  we  have  mentbned,  was  stationed 
near  Marchiennes,  half-way  betwixt  Quatre  Bras  and 
Ligny.     In  the  meanwhile,  observing  that  Blucher 
drew  hia  reserves  together  on  St  Amand,  he  changed 
his  point  of  attax^k,  and  directed  all  his  force  against 
Ligny,  of  which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  he  at 
length  obtained  possession.    The  French  Guards, 
supported  by  their  heavy  cavalry,  ascended  the 
heig^,  and  attacked  the  Prussian  position  ^n  the 
rear  of  Ligny.  The  reserves  of  the  Prussian  infantry 
having  been  dispatched  to  St  Amanda  Blucher  had 
DO  means  of  repelling  this  attack,  save  by  his  cayal* 
ry.    ^e  {daced  himself  at  their  head,  and  charged 
in  the  most  determined  manner,  but  without  success. 
The  cayahy  of  Blucher  were  forced  back  in  disor- 
der. 

VOL.  VIII.  ^  © 
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The  Prince  MaresduJ,  as  he  directed  the  retreat, 
was  involved  in  one  of  the  charges  of  cavaby,  hu 
horte  struck  down  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  he  himsdf 
prostrated  on  the  ground.  His  aide-de-camp  threw 
himself  beside  the  veteran,  determined  to  share  hii 
(ate,  and  had  the  precaution  to  fling  a  doak  over 
him  to  prevent  his  being  recognised  by  the  French. 
The  cnemy^s  cuirassiers  passed  over  him,  and  it  wsi 
not  until  they  were  repulsed,  and  in  their  turn  pur- 
sued by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  that  the  gallant  vetoan 
was  raised  and  remounted.  Blucher^s  death,  or  cap* 
tivity,  at  that  eventful  moment,  might  have  had  moit 
sinister  effects  on  the  event  of  the  campaign,  as  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  anything  short |0f  his 
personal  influence  and  exertion  could,  after  this  hard- 
fought  and  unfortunate  day,  have  again  brought 
the  Prussian  army  into  action  on  the  eventful  ISth 
of  June.  When  relieved,  and  again  mounted,  Blu* 
cher  directed  the  retreat  upon  Tilly,  and  achieved 
it  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  continue 
their  pursuit  beyond  the  heights  which  the  Prussians 
had  been  constrained  to  abandon. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians, as  Blucher  truly  said,  lost  the  field,  but  not 
their  honour.  The  victory  was  attended  with  none 
of  those  decisive  consequences  which  were  wont  to 
mark  the  successes  of  Buonaparte^  There  were  no 
corps  cut  off  or  dispersed,  no  regiments  which  fled  or 
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flung  down  their  arms,  no  line  of  defence  forced,  and 
no  permanent  advantage  gained.  Above  all,  there 
was  not  a  man  who  lost  heart  or  couri^e.  The  Prus- 
sians are  believed  to  have  lost  in  this  bloody  action 
at  least  10,000  men ;  the  Moniteur  makes  the  num- 
ber of  the  killed  and  wounded  15,000,  and  General 
Gourgaud,  dissatisfied  with  this  liberal  allowance, 
•rates  them  afterwards  at  no  less  than  ^,000,  while 
writing  under  Napoleon'^s  dictation.  The  loss  of  the 
victors  was,  by  the  official  accounts,  estimated  at 
8000  men,  which  ought  to  have  been  more  than  tri- 
^^ed.  Still,  the  French  Emperor  had  struck  a  great 
blow,-— overpowered  a  stubborn  and  inveterate  ene- 
my, and  opened  the  campaign  with  favourable  aus- 
-fnces.  The  degree  of  advantage,  however,  which 
Napoleon  might  have  derived  from  the  Prussian  re- 
treat, was  greatly  limited  by  the  indifferent  success 
of  Ney  against  the  forces  of  Lord  Wellington.  Of 
this  second  action  we  have  now  to  give  some  account. 
Frasnes  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  who, 
im  the  mombg  of  the  l6th,  were  in  position  at  Qua- 
tre  Bras,  a  point  of  importance,  as  four  roads  diverge 
from  it  in  different  directions ;  so  that  the  British 
general  might  communicate  from  his  left  with  the 
Prussian  right  at  St  Amand,  besides  having  in  his 
rear  a  causeway  open  for  his  retreat.  On  the  left  of 
the  causeway,  leading  from  (Jharleroi  to  Brussels,  is 
a  wood,  called  Bois  de  Bossu,  which,  during  the 
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early  part  of  the  day,  waa  atrcmgly  conteated  by  Uke 
ahariKshooten  on  both  aidesy  but  at  length  earned 
by  the  French,  and  maintained  for  a  time.  AbcMit 
three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  main  attadi:  com- 
menced,  but  waa  repulsed.  The  Britiah  in&ntry, 
howeyer,  and  particularly  the  4Sd  Highlanders,  mit- 
tend  aeverely  firom  an  unexpected  charge  of  lancen, 
whofe  appioach  waa  hid  firom  them  by  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  gaoimd,  intersected  with  hedges,,  md  coTer- 
cd  with  haaivy  cmpa  of  rye.  Two  oompaaiea  of  the 
Highiandera  wen  out  off,  not  hamg  time  to  fimn 
the.aquare  ^  the  odwrs  aucoeeded  in  getting  into  er« 
dcr«  and  beatbg  off  the  lanccn*  Nay  then  attempted 
a  general  charge  of  heavy  caTaJry.  But  they  were 
TooeiFed  with  such  a  galling  fire  fiDom  the  Bridsh  in- 
fantry, j(Hned  to  a  battery  of  two  guna,  that  it  could 
not  be  sustained ;  the  whole  causeway  was  atcewed 
with  men  and  horses,  and  the  fugitiyes,:Who  ^scaped 
to  the  rear,  annoimced  the  loss  of  an  action  which 
was  far  from  bebg  decided,  considering  that  the  Bri- 
tiih  had  few  infantry  and  artittery,  though  reinforce- 
menta  of  both  were  coming  &st  forwanL . 

The  French,  as  abeady  noticed,  had,  *abeut  three 
o'clock,  obtained  possession  of  the  Boig  jde  Bossu, 
and  driven  out  the  Belgians.  They  w»re  in.  retjurn 
th^nselves  ezpeUed  by  the  British  Goarda,.  who 
auoccssfuUy  resisted  every  attempt  made  by  the 
French  .to  penetrate  into  the  wood  during  the  day. 

As  the  English  reinforcements  arrived  in  succes- 
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Bion,  Maresclial  Ncy  became  desirous  of  an  addition 
of  numbers,  and  sent  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
D'Erlon's  division,  posted,  as  has  been  said,  near 
Marchiennes.  But  these  troops  had  been  pro*iously 
ordered  to  succour  Buonaparte's  own  army.  As  the 
affair  of  Ligny  was,  however,  over  before  ihey  arri- 
ved,  the  division  was  again  sent  back  towards  Fras- 
nes  to  assist  Ney ;  but  bis  battle  was  also  by  this 
time  over,  and  thus  D'Erlon's  troops  marched  from 
one  flank  to  the  other,  without  firing  a  musket  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  battle  of  Quatre  Bras 
terminated  with  the  light.  The  British  retained 
possession  of  the  field,  which  they  had  maintained 
with  so  much  obstinacy,  because  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington conceived  that  Blucher  would  be  able  to 
make  his  ground  good  at  Ligny,  and  was  consequent- 
ly desurous  that  the  armies  should  retain  the  line  of 
communication  which  they  bad  occupied  in  the  UKmi- 
ing. 

But  the  Prussians,  evacuating  all  the  Tillages 
which  they  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ligny,  had 
concentrated  their  forces  to  retreat  upon  the  river 
Dyle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wavre.  By  tbia  retrograde 
movement,  tliey  were  placed  about  six  leagues  to 
the  rear  of  their  former  position,  and  had  united 
themselves  to  Bulow's  division,  which  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  affair  at  Ligny.  Blucher  had  effect- 
ed this  retreat,  not  only  without  pursuit  by  the 
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French,  but  without  their  knowiiig  for  some  time 
h  what  direcdoQ  he  had  gone. 

This  doubt  respecting  Bhujier^s  mcfftmttMj  oo* 
casbned  an  uncertainty  and  dday  in  dioee  of  the 
French,  which  were  afterwards  attended  witii  die  very 
wont  consequences.  Napoleon,  or  Gkneral  Group- 
gaad  in  his  name,  does  not  hesitate  to  aasett,  that 
the  cause  of  this  dday  rested  with  Maresdial  Grou- 
chy, on  wh<»n  was  dcTdved  the  duty  of  feUowsq; 
up  the  Prussian  retreat  ^  If  Maresdhd  6roiielqr>* 
aayi  ^  accusadon,  **  had  been  at  Wavre  <m  the 
17th,  and  in  communicadoA  with  wiy  (Napoleon'b) 
right,  Blucher  would  not  have  dared  to  send  any  da* 
tachment  of  his  army  against  me  on  the  18th ;  or 
if  he  had,  I  would  have  destroyed  tfaem.^  Bat  1^ 
Mareschal  appears  to  make  a  victorious  defence. 
Grouchy  says,  that  he  sought  out  the  Emperor  oa 
Ae  night  of  the  16th,  so  soon  as  the  Prussian  re- 
treat commenced,  but  that  he  could  not  see  him  till 
iie  returned  to  Fleurus ;  nor  did  he  obtaun  any  an- 
swer to  his  request  of  obtaining  some  infentry  to  as- 
sist his  cavaby  in  foUowiag  Blucher  and  hia  r^reat** 
ing  army,  excepting  an  intimation  that  he  would  re. 
ceive  orders  next  day.  He  states,  that  he  went  agaia 
to  bead-quarters  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  aware 
of  the  full  importance  of  foHowing  the  Prusria&s 
dosdy  up,  but  that  be  could  not  see  Buouparte  tiH 
lialf  seyen,  astd  then  was  dbliged  to  fi>llow  him  to  the 
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field  of  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving  his  commandsr  Napoleon  talked  with  various 
persons  on  different  sul^ts,  without  giving  Grouchy 
any  orders  until  near  noon,  when  he  suddenly  resoU 
ved  to.  s^od  the  Mareschal  with  an  army  of  32,000 
men,  not  upon  Wavre,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Prussians  had  taken  that  direction,  but  to.foUow 
Blucher  wherever  he  might  have  gone.  Lastly, 
l&rouchy  affirms  that  the  tooops  of  Grerard  and  Van- 
damme^  who  were  placed  under  his  command,  were 
not  ready  to  move  until  three  o^clocL  •  Thus,  ao« 
cording  to  the  Mareschal's  very  distinct. narrative, 
the  first  orders  for  the  pursuit  were  not  given  till 
about  noon  on  the  17th,  and  the  troops  were  not  in  a 
capacity  to  obey  th^n  until  three  hours  after  they 
were  received.  For  this  delay  Grouchy  blames  £x- 
celmans  and  Gerard,  who  commanded  under  him. 
His  corps,  at  any  rate,  was  not  in  motion  until  three 
oVlock  upon  the  17th. 

Neither  could  his  march,  when  begun,  be  direct- 
ed with  certainty  on  Wavre.  The  first  traces  of  the 
Prussians  which  he  could  receive,  seemed  to  intimate, 
en  the  contrary,  that  they  were  retiring  towards  Na- 
mur,  which  induced  Grouchy  to  push  the  pursuit 
in  the  latter  direction,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
some  hours.  From  all  these  concurring  reasons,  the 
Mareschal  shows  distinctly  that  he  could  not  have 
attained  Warrre  on  the  eveung  of  the  17th  June,  fae^ 
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duie  he  had  no  c»den  to  gp>  thero  till  noon,  nor 
tR)opi  ready  to  march  titt  4hre#  cTdMh ;  lUffhadd- 
iher  NapdeoA  or  hit'  general  «i^  fttelOMPwledgeef 
the  mofiona  of  BltidMr^  wfaieh  aiif^t  iiidueeAedi  to 
b«fie?eWa;inrewaai]ietrM:|MHifiJifhaBMlt«a&  It 
was  MC  till  he  foud  the  EagUdr  tetolved  teMahe  a 
atand  aa  Waterloo,  and  the  Pr«niatiaditorttiiiied  to 
coonmnicaie  with  them,  dweNapoieM  boeaiaeeaimie 
of  the  plan  arranged  betwiM  Wcfttingitw  aHdJUii* 
der,  to  eoncentrate  die  Prussian  and' £iq^h4iate 
at  Waterloo.  This  was  the  en^ua  M  utrieh  his 
fitte  depended,  and  he  failed  to  soltre  itr  But  ii  wn 
more  agreeable,  and  much  more  eeaveniient,  fte  Na^ 
poleon  to  Uame  Grouchy,  than  to  acknowMge  that 
he  himself  had  been  surprised  by  the  eircnmstonptis 
in  which  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  en  the  ISdiL 

Meantime,  having  detached  Grtmehy  to  pmsoe 
the  Prussians,  Napoleon  himself  laoted  latenfly 
towards  Frasnes,  and  there  united  hims^  wtik  the 
body  commanded  by  Mareschal  Ney.  His  purpose 
was  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wbonfrhe'eK* 
peeted  still  to  find  in  the  positioD  of  Quatre  Bras. 

But  about  seTCtt  in  die  morning,  the  Dnke^  ha* 
ving  received  intelligence  of  the  Prince  Mafesdud 
Blucher^s  retreat  to  Wavre,  commenced  a  retreat  et 
his  part  towards  Waterloo,  in  order  to  recover  hii 
communication  with  the  Prussians,  and  riMmnie  the 
cjteeudon  of  the  plan  of  eo-epemioDf^  wfaieh  had 
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been  in  «mi!i«  <l^giM  dfeeblicieined  by  tbe  nudd^  it^ 
roptHM  ^f  th^  ttenchy  nHd-  this'  tbH  of  iiie  battle^  6f 

iftd  iiven  tWtitm  MigaiM  AA  Mi  f  ^ttttjftef  to  hb^ 
fMl^ft^Pm&mHA if^M 'her ibm HXe  tU rttiet^. 

t^^aft^MeHtB ;  tmt  fflia  86  fat  fktthit^  tlte^  BrifisK, 
bf  i^iid^)^  tte  Jilbt^d  eeUttt  {tttpr^tit^abte  fl^ 

^ftck^  ^  tM  l?T^iAAi  t8ivAtj  6rt  tbc^  flunks,  attd  th^ 
op^athas  dtthme  hf  irhom  itef  ii^tt  pArsued  WiMf 
^fiifed  to  the  catusew^y. 

At  Gemq^pe^  beiret^r,  a  tmcdl  towii,  wbere  a  nar« 
nm  biidgterot^t  cte  tf^r  I>yle  dm  otily  bi$  approaeh^ 
(Id  "by  (i  edBiltred  ^r€^,  tbetl^  Wats'  an  at^dk  bnt  ttf^ 
Britkb  rear,  wMch  tte  Englisb  liglH  c^^li^  Wietl^ 
miiybte  to  T^eH ;  but  the  heifff  e^alty  bdAg  brougtri 
npitep^U^  the  Fi^eetcft,  Wbd^  ga¥e  iht  rtht  df  the 
ari&y  BO  faithei^  distijttbanee  fot  th^  dd^y. 

At  fly^  hi  the  et^ing,  iht  Ditkd  of  W^Hingtdii 
anived  on  th^  faemoi^able  field  t£  Walefloa,  whicl^ 
he  had  i6ng  before  ^%eA  ad  the  pdditioli  iii  which  bd 
had  in  Certain  eve&tis  determihed  to  hiak^ii  istaiid  fS^ 
coy^Hng  BtdiEigels. 

The  sc^tie  of  thisr  celebrittcd  a^otl^  mturt  httam^ 
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liar  to  moit  readers,  either  from  description  or  recol- 
lection.  The  English  army  occupied  a  chain  of 
heights,  extendbg  from  a  ravine  and  yilkge,  termed 
Merke  Braine,  on  the  right,  to  a  hamlet  called 
Ter  la  Haye,  on  the  left.  Corresponding  to  this 
chain  of  heights  there  runs  one  somewhat  parallel  to 
them,  on  which  the  French  were  posted.  A  smaU 
valley  winds  between  them  of  various  breadth  at  dif- 
ferent points,  but  not  generally  exceeding  half  a 
mile.  The  declivity  on  either  side  into  the  valley 
has  a  varied,  but  on  the  whole  a  gentle  slope,  diver- 
sified by  a  number  of  undulatmg  irregularities  of 
ground.  The  field  is  crossed  by  two  high-roads,  or 
causeways,  both  leading  to  Brussels, — one  from  Char- 
leroi  through  Quatre  Bras  and  Genappe,  by  which 
the  British  army  had  just  retreated,  and  another 
from  Nivelles.  These  roads  traverse  the  valley,  and 
meet  behind  the  village  of  Mont  St  Jean,  which  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  army.  The  farm-house  of 
Mont  St  Jean,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguish* 
ed  from  the  hamlet,  was  much  closer  to  the  rear  of  the 
British  than  the  latter.  On  the  Charleroi  causeway, 
in  front  of  the  line,  there  is  another  farm-house,  called 
La  Haye  Sainte,  situated  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  de- 
clivity leading  into  the  valley.  On  the  opposite  chain 
of  eminences,  a  village  called  La  Belle  Alliance  gives 
name  to  the  range  of  heights.  It  exactly  fronts  Mont 
St  Jean,  and  these  two  points  formed  the  respective 
centres  of  the  French  and  English  positions. 
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An  old-fashioned  Flemish  villa,  called  Goumont, 
or  Hougomont,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  oflSces,  and  a  wood,  about  two 
acres  in  extent,  of  tall  beech  trees.  Behind  the 
heights  of  Mont  St  Jean,  the  ground  again  sinks  into 
a  hollow,  which  served  to  afford  some  sort  of  shelter 
to  the  second  line  of  the  British.  In  the  rear  of  this 
second  valley,  is  the  great  and  extensive  forest  of 
Soignes,  through  which  runs  the  causeway  to  Brussels. 
On  that  road,  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
army,  is  placed  the  small  town  of  Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

^apokon^s  expedation  (hat  (he  AOiance  w&uld  be  broken  up  in 
ixue  ^M»  tkfkatiHgik$EngU$kinBi^um^T%»Mitsiiiih 
army  take  up  Ikew  grmmd  Ml  17M  JiwM>  and  A$  Smack 
next  morning. ^'Streagih  of  the  two  armiee.^^Fktattf  their 
GenerdU, — The  Battle  of  Waterloo  cammencedon  (He 
forenoon  of  the  \%th  Jurw.-^Fi^eh  Maek  Stetied  agalitH 
the  BfitUh  centre-^hifkd  to  their  right  thargee  4(f4he 
Cuiraeeiere'-^and  their  reception.'-'Advance  ^  tfa  Frue* 
e%ane.^^Ney*8  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Guards — Bis  re* 
pulse — and  Napolwn'e  orders  for  retreat. — TJte  victorious 
Generals  meet  at  La  Belle  Alliance. — Behaviour  of  Napo* 
leon  during  the  engagement. — Blucher^s  pursuit  qf  the 
French. — Loss  of  the  British^-^f  the  French. — Napoleons 
subsequent  attempts  to  undervalue  the  military  skill  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  answered. — His  unjust  censures  qf 
Grouchy. — The  notion  that  the  British  were  on  the  point  qf 
losing  the  battle  when  the  Prussians  came  up  shown  to  be 
erroneous* 

0 

There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  a  mere 
military  question,  whether  the  English  general  ought 
to  have  hazarded  a  battle  for  the  defence  of  Brussels, 
or  whether,  falling  back  on  the  strong  city  of  Ant- 
werp, it  might  have  been  safer  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  which  were  in  expectation*  But 
in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  the  prelecting 
Brussels  was  of  the  last  importance.  Napoleon  has 
declared,  that,  had  he  gained  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, he  had  the  means  of  revolutionizing  Belgium ; 
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and  although  he  was  doubdbss  too  MDguus^  in  this 
deckration,  yet  unqaesticnutbly  the  French  had 
mtaxy  piutuans  in  a  country  which  they  had  so  long 
poBseesed.  The  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Ligny  had 
no  marked  results,  stiU  less  had  the  indedsiye  action 
at  Quatse-Bras ;  hut  had  these  been  fbllewsed  by  the 
veHrtat  of  the  Englidi  frmy  to  Antwerp,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Bruasds,  tiie  capital  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
ihey  would  ^hen  hare  atiaiuied  the  rank  of  great  and 
decwve  wtories. 

NapoleoD,  indeed,  pretepded  to  look  to  still  more 
trimnph|Hi.t  remits  firem  mdi  a  victory,  and  to  ex- 
pect no<3iing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  Euro- 
pean AUapMe  as  the  reward  of  a  decided  defeat  of 
the  English  in  Belgium.  So  long  as  it  was  not  men- 
tioned by  what  mefma  tlus  was  to  be  accomplish- 
ed, those  who  had  no  less  confidence  in  Napoleon's 
intrigues  than  his  military  talents,  must  have  suppo- 
sed that  he  had  aliffeady  m  preparation  among  the  fo- 
reign powers  some  deep  scheme,  tending  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  their  alliance,  and  ready  to  be  earned 
into  action  when  he  should  attain  a  certain  point  of 
success.  But  mhem  it  is  exj^ained  that  these  exteik- 
stYO  espeotadons  rested  on  Napoleon^i  belief  that 
a  single  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
oocasb^  a  latal  change  of  goiiemment  in  En^bmd  ; 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  Opposition  would  entet  into 
ofBoe  as  athing  of  course,  and  adrtantly  conchide  a 
peace  with  him;  and  thtt  the  coalition,  thua  depti. 
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Ted  of  subflidies,  must  therefore  iiutantly  withdraw 
the  armies  which  were  touching  the  French  frontier 
on  its  whole  northern  and  eastern  line,— -Napoleon's 
extravagant  speculations  can  only  senre  to  show  how 
very  little  he  must  have  known  of  the  English  na- 
tion,  with  which  he  had  been  fighting  so  long.  The 
war  with  France  had  been  prosecuted  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  though  many  of  these  were  years 
of  bad  success  and  defeat,  the  nation  had  persevered 
in  a  resistance  which  terminated  at  last  in  complete 
triumph.  The  national  opinion  of  the  great  Greneral 
who  led  the  British  troops,  was  too  strongly  rooted 
to  give  way  upon  a  smgle  misfortune ;  and  the  event 
of  the  campaign  of  1814,  in  which  Napoleon,  re- 
peatedly victorious,  was  at  length  totally  defeated 
and  dethroned,  would  have  encouraged  a  more  fickle 
people  than  the  English  to  continue  the  war  notwith^ 
standing  a  single  defeat,  if  such  an  event  had  un- 
happily occurred.  The  Duke  had  the  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress  and  sea-port  of  Antwerp  in  his 
rear,  and  might  have  waited  there  the  reinforcements 
from  America.  Blucher  had  often  shown  how  little 
he  was  disheartened  by  defeat ;  at  worst,  he  would 
have  fallen  back  on  a  Russian  army  of  ^00,000  men, 
who  were  advancing  on  the  Rhine.  The  hopes, 
therefore,  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  if  gained  by 
the  French,  would  have  finished  the  war,  must  be 
Abandoned  as  visionary,  whether  we  regard  the,  firm 
and  manly  character  of  the  great  personage  at  the 
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head  of  the  British  monarchy,  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  many  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  Opposition  had  joined  the  mini« 
stry  on  the  question  of  the  war,  or  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  who  saw  with  resentment  the  new 
irruption  of  Napoleon.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
nied, that  any  success  gained  by  Napoleon  in  this 
first  campaign,  would  have  greatly  added  to  his  in- 
fluence both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and 
might  have  endangered  the  possession  of  Flanders. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  resolved,  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect Brussels,  if  possible,  even  by  the  risk  of  a  ge- 
neral action. 

By  the  march  from  Quatre-Bras  to  Waterloo,  the 
Duke  had  restored  his  communication  with  Blucher, 
which  had  been  dislocated  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prus- 
sians to  Wavre.  When  established  there,  Blucher 
was  once  more  upon  the  same  line  with  the  British, 
the  distance  between  the  Prussian  right  flank,  and 
the  British  left,  being  about  five  leagues,  or  five 
leagues  and  a  half.  The  ground  which  lay  between 
the  two  extreme  points,  called  the  heights  of  St  Lam- 
bert, was  exceedingly  rugged  and  wooded ;  and  the 
cross-roads  which  traversed  it,  forming  the  sole  means 
of  communication  between  the  English  and  Prussians, 
were  dreadfully  broken  up  by  the  late  tempestuous 
weather. 

The  Duke  dispatched  intelligence  of  his  position 
in  front  of  Waterloo  to  Prince  Blucher,  acc^uainting 
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bim  «t  the  mm  tiiye  with  bis  temhitimito^i^JSi^ 
paboo  the  batde  which  hf  seemed  tQ  dmisey  pioyfa* 
dii^  the  Prince  wouUi  aSatd  Vm  the  tappod  of  twA 
diviiims  of  the  PmsAien  ermy.  The  memet  wm 
worthy  of  the  indefiitigable  end  isdeoitaUe  dd  mim 
who  WM  oeTer  eo  miich  disconew^  by  defeat  ts 
to  prevent  his  being  willing  and  reedy  for  osnb^  im 
the  succeeding  dsy.  Hes«itfi>rjeply»Aiet  bewould 
move  to  the  Duke  of  WdlingtoiCs  support^  net  with 
two  diviiicms  only>  but  with  hie  whok  vmj ;  end 
that  he  esked  no  time  to  pv^are  fiw  the  Hmrement, 
longer  than  was  necessaiy  to  e^^y  food  and  serve 
out  cartridges  to  his  soldiers. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  Afternoon  of  the  17th, 
when  the  British  came  on  the  field,  and  took  up  their 
bivouac  for  the  night  in  the  order  of  batde  in  whidt 
tbey  were  to  fight  the  next  day.  It  was  much  hitsr 
before  Napoleon  readied  the  heights  of  Belle  Alli- 
ance in  person,  and  his  army  did  not  come  xxf  in  fiill 
force  till  the  mpming  of  the  18th.  Great  part  of  the 
French  had  passed  the  night  in  the  little  village  of 
Goiappe,  and  Napoleon's  own  quarters  had  been  at 
the  farm-house  called  Cullou,  about  a  nule  in  die 
rear  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

In  the  morning,  when  Napoleon  had  formed  his 
line  of  battle,  his  brother  Jerome,  to  whom  he  aaorif- 
bed  the  possession  of  very  considerable  military  ti- 
lei^,  commwded  on  the  left~Count8  fieille  jmd 
D'Erlon  the  c^tre«*and  Count  Lobau  on  the  right 
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Mafrei^allr  Soalt  and  Ney  acted  as  lieuteniint-geiie- 
nds  to  the  Emperor.  I'he  Freneh  force  on  the  field 
consisted  probably  of  about  t5,000  men.  Tbe  Eng- 
lish army  did  not  exceed  that  number,  at  the  higheist 
computation.  Each  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Chief,  under  whom  they  had  offered  to  defy  the  world. 
So  far  the  forces  were  equal.  But  the  French  had 
the  yery  great  advantage  of  being  trained  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers  of  the  sanie  nation,  whereas  the  Eng- 
Ksh j  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington'^s  army,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 35,000 ;  and  although  the  German  Legion  were 
teteran  troops,  the  other  soldiers  under  his  command 
were  those  of  the  German  contingents,  lately  levied, 
unaccustomed  to  act  together,  and  in  some  instances 
suspected  to  be  lukewarm  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
fo  trust  more  to  their  assistance  and  co-operation 
than  could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  In  Buonaparte'*s 
mode  of  calculating,  allowing  one  Frenchman  to 
stand  as  equal  to  one  Englishman,  and  one  English- 
man or  Frenchman  against  two  of  any  other  nation, 
the  inequality  offeree  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington'^s 
side  was  very  consideraUe. 

The  British  army  thus  composed,  was  divided  into 
two  lines.  The  right  of  the  first  line  consisted  of  the 
second  and  fourth  English  divisions,  the  third  and 
sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first  corps  of  Belgians, 
tmder  Lord  Hill.    Th^  centre  was  composed  of  the 
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coipt  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Branswicker& 
and  troops  of  Nassau,  having  the  Guards,  under  Ge« 
neral  Cooke,  on  the  right,  and  the  diTisioii  of  Geae» 
ral  Alten  on  the  left.  The  left  wing  eensisted  of  the 
diTisions  of  Pieton,  Lambert,  and  Kempt.  The  se^ 
oond  line  was  in  most  instances  finrmed  of  the  troops 
deemed  least  worthy  of  confidence,  or  which  had  suf- 
fered too  severely  in  the  action  of  the  16th  to  be 
again  exposed  until  extremity.  It  was  placed  behind 
the  declivity  of  the  hoghts  to  the  vesri  in  order  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  cannonade,,  but  sustained  mudi. 
loss,  from  shells  during  the  action.  The  cavahry  were 
stationed  in  the  rear,  distributed  all  along  the  line, 
but  chiefly  posted  on  the  left  of  the  centre,  to  the  east 
of  the  Charieroi  causeway.  The  finm-house  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  in  the  front  of  the  centre,  was  gaixiscm* 
ed,  but  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  it  effectually  far 
defence.  The  villa,  gardens,  and  farm-yard  of  Hoo- 
gomont,  formed  a  strong,  advanced  post  towards  the 
centre  of  the  right.  The  whole  British  position  form- 
ed a  sort  of  curve,  the  centre  of  which  was  nearest 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  extremities,  particularly  on 
their  right,  drawn  considerably  backward. 

The  plans  of  these  two  great  generals  were  extreme* 
ly  simple  The  object  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
was  to  maintain' his  line  of  defence,  until  the  Prus« 
sians  cmning  up,,  should  give  him  a  decided  8npe« 
riority  of  force.    They  were  expected  «bout  eteven 
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or  twelve  o'clock;  but  the  extreme  badness  of  the 
roads,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  detained 
them  several  hours  later- 

Napoleon's  scheme  was  equally  plain  and  dedded. 
He  trusted,  by  his  usual  rapidity  of  attack,  to  break 
and  destroy  the  British  army  before  the  Prussians 
should  arrive  on  the  field ;  after  which,  he  calculated 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Prussians, 
by  attacking  them  on  their  marcli  through  the  broken 
ground  interposed  betwixt  them  and  the  British.  In 
these  expectations  he  was  the  more  couGdent,  that 
lie  believed  Grouchy's  force,  detached  on  the  17th 
in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  was  sufBcient  to  retard,  if  not 
altogether  to  check,  the  inarch  of  the  Prussians.  His 
grounds  for  entertaining  this  latter  opinion,  were,  as 
we  shall  aflerwards  show,  too  hastily  adopted. 

CommenciDg  the  action  according  to  his  usual  sys- 
tem. Napoleon  kept  his  Guard  in  reserve,  in  order 
to  take  opportunity  of  charging  with  them,  when  re- 
peated attacks  of  column  af^r  column,  and  squadron 
after  squadron,  should  induce  his  wearied  enemy  lo 
show  some  symptoms  of  irresoluUou.  But  Napo- 
leon's movements  were  not  very  rapid.  His  army 
had  suiFered  by  the  storm  even  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  in  bivouac  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1 7th  June ;  while  the  French  were  still  under 
march,  and  could  not  get  into  line  on  the  heights  of 
La  Belle  Alliance  imtil  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
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18lh.  The  English  army  had  thus  some  Insure  to 
take  food)  and  to  prepare  thdr  anns  before  the  action ; 
and  Napoleon  lost  several  hours  ere  he  could  com- 
mence the  attack.  Time  was,  bdeed,  inestimably 
predous  for  both  parties,  and  hours,  nay,  minutes, 
were  of  importance.  But  of  this  Napoleon  was  less 
aware  than  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  tempest,  which  had  raged  with  tropical  vio- 
lence  all  night,  abated  in  the  morning ;  but  the  wea- 
ther continued  gusty  and  stormy  during  tjbe  whole 
day.  Betwixt  eleven  and  twelve,  before  noon,  on  the 
memorable  18th  June,  this  dreadful  and  dedsive 
action  commenced,  with  a  cannonade  cm  the  part  of 
the  French,  instantly  followed  by  an  attack,  com- 
manded  by  Jerome,  on  the  advanced  post  of  Hou- 
gomont.  The  troops  of  Nassau,  which  occupied  the 
wood  around  the  chateau,  were  driven  out  1^  the 
French,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  assailants  were 
unable  to  force  the  house,  garden,  and  farm-offices, 
which  a  party  of  the  Guards  sustained  with  the  most 
dauntless  resolution.     The  French  redouUed  their 
efforts,  and  precipitated  themselves  in  numbers  on 
the  extmor  hedge,  which  screens  the  garden  wall, 
not  perhaps  aware  of  the  internal  defence  afibrded  by 
the  latter.  They  fell  in  great  numbers  on  this  point 
by  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  every  direction.    The  number  (£  their 
troops,  however,  cabled  them,  hy  possession  of  the 
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wood,  to  mask  Hougomont  for  a  lime,  and  to  push 
oa  with  their  cavalry  and  arLillery  against  the  Bri- 
tish right,  which  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them. 
The  fire  was  incessant,  but  without  apparent  advan- 
tage on  either  side.  The  attack  was  at  length  repcU 
Jed  so  far,  that  the  British  again  opened  their  com- 
munication with  Hougomont,  and  that  important 
garrison  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Hepburn  and  a 
body  of  the  Guards. 

I\Ieantimc,  the  fire  of  artillery  having  become  ge- 
neral along  the  line,  the  force  of  the  French  attack 
was  transferred  to  the  British  centre.  It  was  made 
with  the  moat  ds-'spcralc  fury,  and  received  with  the 
most  stubborn  resolution.  The  asBault  was  here  made 
upon  the  farm-house  of  Saint  Jean  by  four  columns 
of  infantry,  and  a  large  mass  of  cuirassiers,  who  took 
the  advance.  Tlie  cuirassiers  came  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  along  the  Genappe  causeway,  where  they 
were  encountered  and  charged  by  the  English  heavy 
cavalry ;  and  a  combat  was  maintained  at  the  sword's- 
point,  till  the  French  were  driven  back  on  their  own 
position,  where  they  were  protected  by  their  artillery. 
The  four  columns  of  French  infantry,  engaged  in  the 
same  attack,  forced  their  way  forward  beyond  the 
tkrm  of  L»  Uaye  Sainte,  and,  dispersing  a  Belgian 
regiment,  were  in  the  act  of  establisliing  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  British  position,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  llic  brigade  of  General  I'atk,  brought  up 
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from  die  leeoiid  line  by  GtaeuX  Pictao*  while,  at  the 
etme  time,  m  brigade  <^  British  heavy  cayahry  wheel- 
ed round  their  own  in&ntry,  and  attacked  the  French 
charging  columna  in  flank,  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  musketry.  The  results 
were  decisiye.  The  Frendi  cdumna  were  broken 
with  great  slaughter,  and  two  eagles,  with  m<»e  than 
iSOOO  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  latter  were  sent 
instantly  off  for  Brussels. 

The  British  cayalry,  however,  followed  ibm  suc- 
cess too  fiur.  They  got  inyohred  amongst  the  Fraich 
infiuntiy,  and  some  hostile  cavalry  which  were  de- 
tached to  support  them,  and  were  oUiged  to  retire 
with  ccmsideraUe  loss.  In  this  part  of  the  action, 
the  gallant  General  Ficton,  so  distinguished  for  en- 
terprise and  bravery,  met  his  death,  as  did  Greneral 
Fonsonby,  who  commanded  the  cavahy. 

About  this  period  the  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fiurm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  cutting  to 
pieces  about  two  hundred  Hanoverian  sharpshooters, 
by  whom  it  was  most  gallantly  de&nded.  The  French 
retained  this  post  for  some  time,  till  they  were  at  last 
driven  out  of  it  by  shells. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  scene  of  conflict  again 
shifted  to  the  right,  where  a  general  attack  of  French 
cavalry  was  made  on  the  squares,  chiefly  towards 
the  centre  of  the  British  right,  or  between  that  and 
the  causeway.   They  came  up  with  the  most  daunt- 

16 
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less  resolation,  in  despite  of  the  eontmued  fire  of 
thirty  jiieces  of  artillery,  placed  in  front  ^the  line, 
and  compelled  the  artillerymen,  by  whom  they  were 
seirved,  to  retreat  within  the  squares.  The  enemy  had 
no  means,  however,  to  -secure  the  guns,  or  even  to 
spike  them,  iind  at  every  favourable  moment  tJie  Bri- 
tish artillerymen  salfied  from  their  pkce  of  refiige^ 
again  manned  their  pieces,  and  fired  on  the  assailants, 
—a  manoeuvre  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  British 
service.*  The  cuirassiers,  however,  continued  their 
-dreadful  onset,  and  rode  up  to  the  squares  in  the 
full  confidence,  apparently,  of  sweeping  them  before 
the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Their  onset  and  re- 
ception was  like  a  furious  ocean  pouring  itself  against 
a  chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  squares  stood 
unmoved,  imd  never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry  were 
within  ten  yards,  when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses 
gallopped  another,  and  the  cuirassiers  were  in  every 
instance  driven  back. 

The  French  authors  have  pretended,  that  squares 
were  broken,  and  colours  taken ;  but  this  assertion, 


•  Baron  Muffling,  speaking  of  this  peculiarity,  says, — ^"  The 
English  artillery  have  a  rule  not  to  remove  their  guns,  n^en  attack, 
ed  by  cavalry  in  a  defensive  position.  The  field-pieces  are  worked 
till  die  Jast  moment,  and  the  men  then  throw  themselves  into  the 
nearest  square,  bearing  ofT  the  implements  they  use  for  serving  the 
guns.  If  the  attack  is  xepulsed,  the  Artillerymen  hurry  back  to  thehr 
pieces,  to  fire  on  the  retreating  enemy.  This  is  an  extiem^y  laudable 
practice,  if  the  infiuitry  be  properly  arranged  to  correspond  with  it.** 
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upon  the  united  teHimwy  of  every  BriiiBh  officer  pre- 
lent,  ie  a  potitiTe  nntnuh.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  fault  of  the  cuiraeeiers,  who  displayed  an  almost 
frantie  valour.  They  rallied  again  and  i^un,  and 
leturoed  to  the  onset,  till  the  British  oould  re- 
eogoise  even  the  faces  of  individuals  amoi^  their 
enemies.  Some  rode  dose  up  to  the  bayonets,  fired 
their  pbtols,  and  cut  with  their  swords  with  reck- 
less and  nsdess  valour.  Some  stood  at  gase,  and 
were  destroyed  by  the  musketry  and  artillery.  Some 
squadrons,  passing  Uirough  the  intervals  of  the  first 
Une^  charged  the  squares  ai  Belgians  posted  there^ 
with  as  little  success.  At  length  the  cuirassiers  suf- 
fered so  severely  on  every  hand,  that  diey  werecom*> 
pdled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  which  they  had  mad^ 
with  such  intrepid  and  desp^ate  courage.  In  this 
unheard-of  struggle,  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
heavy  cavalry  were  absolutely  destroyed.  Buona- 
parte hints  at  it  in  his  bulletin  as  an  attempt  made 
without  orders,  and  continued  only  by  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  soldiers  and  their  officers.  It  is  ob- 
tain, that  in  the  destruction  of  this  noble  body  of 
cmrassiers,  he  lost  the  corps  which  might  have  been 
most  effigiTtual  in  covering  his  retreat  AfW  the  bro* 
ken  remains  of  this  fine  cavalry  were  drawn  off,  the 
French  confined  themselves  for  a  time  to  a  heavy 
cannonade,  fiwm  which  the  British  sheltered  them* 
selves  in  part  by  lying  down  on  the  ground,  while 
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the  enemy  prepared  for  an  attack  on  another  quar- 
ter, and  to  be  conducted  in  a  difierent  manner. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock,  and  during  this  long 
succession  of  the  most  furious  attacks,  the  French 
bad  gained  no  success,  save  occupying  for  a  time 
the  wood  around  Hougomont,  from  which  they  had 
been  expelled,  and  the  farm  house  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  had  been  also  recovered*  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  suffered  very  severely,  but  bad  not 
lost  one  inch  of  ground,  save  the  two  posts  now  rer- 
gained.  Ten  thousand  men  were,  however,  killed 
and  wounded ;  some  of  the  foreign  regiments  had 
given  way,  though  others  had  shown  the  most  dea- 
p^ate  valour.  And  the  ranks  were  thinned,  both  by 
the  actual  fugitives,  «id  by  the  absence  of  indivl* 
duals,  who  left  the  bloody  field  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  wounded,  and  some  «f  whom  might 
naturally  be  in  no  hurry  to  retom  to  so  fi^  B 
aoene. 

But  the  French,  besides  losing  about  15,000  meti^ 
together  with  a  column  of  prisoners  more  than  2000 
in  number,  began  now  to  be  disturbed  by  the  open»- 
iions  of  the  Prussians  on  their  right  flank ;  and  the 
secret  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  disclosing  it^ 
self  by  its  consequences.  Biucher^  £utfaful  to  his 
engagement,  had,  early  in  the  morning,  put  in 
motistt  Bulow^s  division,  which  had  not  been  en<- 
gaged  at  Ligny,  to  communicate  with  the  English 
army,  and  operate  a  diversion  on  the  right  flank  and 
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Ttir  of  the  French.     But  althovigh  there  were  only 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  between  Worre  and 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  yet  the  march  was,  by  una- 
voidable circumstances,  mudi  delayed.     The  nid- 
ged face  of  the  country,  together  with  the  state  of 
the  roads,  so  often  referred  to,  offered  the  most  se- 
xiDus  obstades  to  the  progress  of  the  Prussians,  es- 
pedally  as  they  moved  with  an  unusually  large  train 
-of  artillery.  A  fire,  also,  which  broke  out  in  Wavre, 
tm  die  morning  of  the  18th,  prevented  Bulew^s^M>ips 
€mn  mardiing  through  that  town,  and  obliged  them 
to  pursue  a  drcuitous  and  inconv^ent  route.     Af- 
ter traversing,  with  great  difficulty,  the  crossHroads 
by  Chapelle  Lambert,  Bulow,  with  the  4th  Prus- 
sian corps,  who  had  been  expected  by  the  Duke  ci 
Wdlington  about  1 1  o'clock,  announced  his  arrival 
by  a  distant  fire,  about  half-past  four.    The  first 
Prussian  corps,  following  the  same  route  with  Bu- 
low, was  yet  later  in  coming  up.     The  second  divi- 
sion made  a  lateral  movement  in  the  same  dkec- 
lion  as  the  fourth  and  first,  but  by  the  hamlet  of 
Ohain,  nearer  to  the  English  fiank.    The  Emperor 
instantly  opposed  to  Bulow,  who  appeared  long  be- 
fore the  others,  the  (^th  French  corps,  which  he  had 
kept  in  reserve  for  that  service;  and  as  only  the  ad- 
vanced-guard was  come  up,  they  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  Prussians  in  check  for  the  moment.  The  first 
and  second  Prussian  corps  appeared  on  the  field  still 
later  than  the  fourth.  The  third  corps  bad  put  them- 
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eelvea  in  motion  to  follow  in  the  ssme  direction, 
when  they  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  French 
under  Mareschal  Grouchy,  who,  as  already  stated, 
was  detached  to  engage  the  attention  of  filucher, 
whose  whole  force  he  believed  he  had  before  htm. 

Instead  of  being  surprised,  as  an  ordinary  gene- 
ral might  liave  been,  with  this  attack  upon  his  rear, 
Blucher  contented  himself  with  sending  back  orders 
to  Tbielman  who  commanded  the  third  corps,  to 
defend  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ui>on  the  line  of 
the  Dyle.  In  the  meantime,  without  weakening  the 
army  under  hU  own  command,  by  detaching  any 
part  of  it  to  support  Thielman,  the  veteran  rather 
hastened  than  suspended  his  march  towards  the  field 
of  battle,  where  he  vas  aware  that  the  war  was  likely 
to  be  decided  in  a  manner  so  complete,  as  wonld 
leave  victory  or  defeat  on  every  other  point  a  matter 
of  Guhordinate  consideration. 

At  half-past  six,  or  thereabouts,  the  second  grand 
division  of  the  Prussian  army  began  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  British  left,  by  the  village  of 
Ohain,  while  Bulow  pressed  forward  from  Chapelle 
Lambert  on  the  French  right  and  rear,  by  a  hollow 
or  valley  called  Frischemont.  It  became  now  evi- 
dent that  the  Prussians  were  to  enter  seriously  into 
the  battle,  and  with  great  force.  Napoleon  had  still 
the  means  of  opposing  them,  and  of  achieving  a  re- 
treat, at  the  cerlamty,  however,  of  being  attacked 
upon  the  ensuing  day  by  tlic  combined  armies  of  Bri- 
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tain  and  Prusaia.  His  cdebratod  Guard  had  not  yet 
taken  any  part  in  the  conflict,  and  would  now  have 
been  capable  of  affording  bim  protection  after  a  bat- 
tle, which  hitherto  he  had  fought  at  diaadvantage, 
but  without  being  defeated.  But  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  must  have  pressed  on 
his  mind  at  once.  He  had  no  succours  to  look  for ; 
a  reunion  with  Grouchy  was  the  only  resource  which 
could  strengthen  his  forces ;  the  Russians  were  ad- 
Tandng  upon  the  Bhine  with  forced  marches ;  the 
BepubUcans  at  Paris  were  agitating  schemes  against 
hia  authority.  It  seemed  as  if  all  must  be  decided 
on  that  day,  and  on  that  field.  Surrounded  by  these 
ili-omened  circumstances,  a  desperate  effort  for  vic- 
tory, ere  the  Pmsssans  could  act  effectually,  miijght 
perhaps  yet  drive  the  English  from  their  position ; 
and  he  determined  to  venture  on  this  daring  experi- 
ment 

About  seven  o''clock,  Napoleon'*s  Guvd  w^re  form- 
ed in  two  columns,  under  his  own  eye,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  declivity  of  La  BeUe  Alliance.  They  were  put 
under  command  of  the  dauntless  Ney.  Buonaparte 
told  the  soldiers,  and  indeed  imposed  the  same  fic- 
tion on  their  commander,  that  the  Prussians  whom 
they  saw  on  the  right  were  retreating  befi[>re  Grouchy. 
Perhaps  he  might  himself  believe  that  this  was  true. 
The  Guard  answered  for  the  last  time,  with  shouts 
of*  Vive  rEmpercur,  and  moved  resolutely  forward, 
having  for  thdr  support  four  battalicms  of  the  Old 
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Guard  in  reserve,  who  stood  prepared  to  protect  the 
advance  of  their  comrades.  A  gradual  change  bad 
takoi  place  in  the  English  line  of  battle,  in  conse- 
^pience  of  the  repeated  repulse  of  the  French.  Ad- 
vanch^  by  slow  degrees,  the  right,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  presented  a  segment  of  a 
convex  circle,  now  resembled  one  that  was  c(m« 
cave,  the  extreme  right,  which  had  been  thrown 
back,  being  now  rather  brought  forward,  so  that  their 
fire  both  of  artillery  and  infiintry  fell  upon  the  flank 
of  the  French,  who  had  also  to  sustain  that  which  waft 
poured  on  dieir  firont  firom  the  heights.  The  Bri- 
tish were  arranged  in  a  line  of  four  men  deep,  to  meet^ 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  French  Gkiard,  and 
poured  upon  them  a  storm  of  musketry  which  never 
ceased  an  instant.  The  soldiers  fired  independently, 
as  it  is  called ;  each  man  loading  and  discharging  hk^ 
piece  as  fast  as  he  could.  At  length  the  British 
moved  forward,  as  if  to  dose  round  the  heads  of 
the  columns,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  pour^ 
their  shot  upon  the  enemy^s  flanks^  The  French^ 
gallantly  attempted  to  deploy,  for  the  purpose  of  rew 
turning  the  discharge.  But  in  their  efibrt  to  do  so,  liiK 
der  so  dreadful  a  fire,  diey  stopt,  staggered;,  became 
disordered,  were  blended  into  one  mass,  and  at  lengdi 
gave  way,  retiring,  or  rather  flying,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. This  was  the  last  efibrt  of  the  enemy,  and 
Napoleon  gave  orders  for  the  repeat;  to  protect 
n^iich,  he  had  now  no  troops  left,  save  the  last  four 

17 
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bfttuKoDi  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  had  been  8ta-» 
tidied  in  the  rear  of  the  attacking  coluinns*  These 
thvew  themieWes  into  squares,  and  stood  firm.  But 
at  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Wdlingtcm  commanded 
the  whole  British  line  to  advance,  so  that  whaterer 
the  bniTery  and  skill  of  these  gallant  Teterans, 
they  also  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  awept  away 
in  the  genial  rout,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Ney, 
who,  having  had  his  horse  killed,  fought  swoid  in 
hand,  and  on  fix>t,  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  till  the 
very  last  That  Mareschal,  whose  military  viytue^ 
at  least  cannot  be  challenged,  bore  personal  evidence 
against  two  circumstances,  industriously  ciroulated 
by  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  One  of  these  fictions 
occurs  in  his  own  bulletiii,  which  chaiges  the  loss  of 
the  battle  to  a  panic  fear,  brought  about  by  the  trea- 
chery of  some  unknown  persons,  who  raiaed  the  cry 
of,  ^^  Sauve  qui  peubT  Another  figment,  greecUly 
credited  at  Paris,  bore,  that  the  four  battali<ms  of  Old 
Guard,  the  last  who  maintained  the  semUaaoe  ^ 
order,  answered  a  summons  to  surraider,  by  the  mag^ 
nanimous  reply,  '*  The  Guard  can  die,  but  cannot 
y  ield.^  And  one  edition  of  the  story  adds,  that  there- 
upon the  battalions  made  a  half  wheel  inwards,  and, 
discharged  their  muskets  into  each  others  boscnna,  to 
save  themselves  from  dying  by  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Neither  the  original  reply,  nor  thiQ  pre- 
tended self,  sacrifice  of  the  Guard,  have  the  elighti- 
est  foundation.    Cambrone,  in  whosf  mosith  thfet. 
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speech  was  placed,  gave  up  liis  own  Bword,  and  re- 
mained prisoner ;  and  the  military  conduct  of  the 
French  Guard  is  better  eulogised  by  the  undisputed 
truth,  that  they  fought  to  extremity,  with  the  most 
unyielding  constancy,  than  by  imputing  to  them  an 
act  of  regimental  suicide  upon  the  lost  Held  of  battle. 
Every  attribute  of  brave  men  they  have  a  just  right 
to  claim.  It  is  no  compliment  to  ascribe  to  theoft 
that  of  madmen.  Whether  the  words  were  used  by 
Cambrone  or  no,  the  Guard  well  deserved  to  have 
them  inscribed  on  their  monument. 

Whilst  this  decisive  movement  took  place,  Bulow, 
who  bad  concentrated  his  troops,  and  was  at  length 
qualified  to  act  in  force,  carried  the  village  of  Plan- 
chenoit  in  the  French  rear,  and  was  now  firing  so 
close  on  their  right  wing,  that  the  cannonade  annoyed 
the  British  who  were  in  pursuit,  and  was  suspended 
in  consequence.  Moving  in  oblique  lines,  the  Bri- 
tish and  Prussian  armies  came  into  contact  with  each 
other  on  the  heights  so  lately  occupied  by  the  French, 
and  celebrated  the  victory  with  loud  shouts  of  mu- 
tual congratulation. 

The  French  army  was  now  in  total  and  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  rout ;  ^id  when  the  victorious 
generals  met  at  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Prussians,  who  were  fresh  m 
comparison,  should  follow  up  the  chase,  a  duty  for 
which  the  British,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a 
l)attle  of  eight  hours,  were  totally  inadequate. 
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During  the  whole  action,  Napoleon  maintained 
the  utmost  serenity.  He  remained  on  the  hdghts 
of  La  Belle  Alliance,  keeping  pretty  near  the  centre, 
from  which  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  field,  which 
does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  He 
expressed  no  solicitude  on  the  fate  of  the  battle  for 
a  long  time,  noticed  the  behaviour  of  pardcular  re* 
giments,  and  praised  the  English  several  times,  al- 
ways, however,  talking  of  them  as  an  assured  prey. 
When  forming  his  Gruard  for  the  last  fatal  effort, 
he  descended  near  them,  half  down  the  causeway 
firom  La  Belle  Alliance,  to  bestow  upon  them  what 
proved  his  partbg  exhortation.  He  watched  in- 
tently their  progress  with  a  spyglass,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  one  or  two  aides-de-camp,  who  at  that  mo« 
ment  came  from  the  right  to  inform  him  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Prussians.  At  length,  on  seeing 
the  attacking  columns  stagger  and  become  oonfiised, 
his  countenance,  said  our  ixiformer,  became  pale  as 
that  of  a  corpse,  and  'muttering  to  himself,  '*  They 
are  mingled  together,^^  he  said  to  his  attendants, 
*^  All  is  lost  for  the  present,^  and  rode  off  the  field ; 
not  stopping  or  taking  refreshment  till  he  reached 
Charleroi,  where  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  mea- 
dow, and  occupied  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched 
for  his  accommodation.* 


*  Our  informer  on  these  points,  was  Lacoste,  a  Flemish  peasant, 
who  was  compelled  to  act  as  Buonaparte's  g^ide,  remained  with  him 
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Meantime  the  pursuit  of  his  diecomlitcd  army  was 
followed  up  by  Blucher,  with  the  most  determined 
perseverance.  He  accelerated  the  march  of  the  Prus- 
sian advanced- guard,  and  dispatched  every  man  and 
horse  of  his  cavalry  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
French.  At  Genappe  they  attempted  something 
hke  defence,  by  barricading  the  bridge  and  streets ; 
but  the  Prussians  forced  them  in  a  moment,  and 
although  the  French  were  sufficiently  numerous  for 
resistance,  their  disorder  was  so  irremediable,  and 
their  moral  courage  was  so  absolutely  quelled  for  the 
moment,  that  in  many  cases  they  were  slaughtered 
like  sheep.  They  were  driven  from  bivouac  to  bi- 
vouac, without  exhibiting  even  the  shadow  of  their 
usual  courage.  One  hundred  and  fifty  guns  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  a  like  number 
taken  by  the  Prussians  in  course  of  the  pursuit.  The 
latter  obtained  possession  also  of  all  Napoleon's  bag- 
gage, and  of  his  carriage,  where,  amongst  many  ar- 
dclcs  of  curiosity,  was  found  a  proclamation  intended 
to  be  made  public  at  Brussels  the  next  day. 

The  loss  on  the  British  side  during  this  dreadful 
battle  was,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  no  user  of  cx- 


duiing  the  whole  letloD,  uid  accompBoied  him  to  ChuleroL  He 
leaned  a  ihrewd  leiiBible  mkn  in  hia  way,  and  told  hi>  (tor;  with 
the  utmoit  simpliciij'.  The  suihoi  uw  him,  uid  heud  hii  nirn- 
ti»«  very  shortly  aflet  the  »clioa. 
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aggeraiedexprenioiis,  truly  termed  it,  if/imaM^.  One 
hundred  officers  slain,  five  hundred  wounded,  many 
of  them  to  death,  fifteen  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded,  (independent  of  the  Prusttan  loss  at  Wa- 
▼re,)  threw  half  Britain  into  mourning.  Many  offi- 
cers of  distinction  fell.  It  required  all  the  glory,  and 
all  the  solid  advantages,  of  this  immortal  day,  to  re- 
eondle  the  mind  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  was 
purchased.  The  Commander-in-chief,  compelled  to 
be  on  every  point  of  danger,  was  repeatedly  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy.  Only  the  Duke  himself,  and  one 
gentleman  of  his  numerous  staff,  escaped  miwounded 
in  horse  and  person 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  guess  at  the  extent 
of  the  French  loss.  Besides  those  wba  fell  in  the 
battle  and  flight,  great  numbers  deserted.  We  do 
not  belieye^  that  of  75,000  men,  the  half  were  ever 
again  collected  under  arms. 

Having  finished  our  account  of  this  memorable 
action,  we  are  led  to  notice  the  communications  and 
criticisms  of  Napoleon  himself  on  the  subject,  partly 
as  illustrative  of  the  narrative,  but  much  more  as 
indicating  his  own  character. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  dictated  by 
Napdeon  to  Grourgaud,  so  severely  exposed  by  Grene- 
ral  Grouchy  as  a  mere  military  romance,  full  of  gra- 
tuitous snpposi^ns,  misrepresentations,  and  absolute 
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falaehoods,  accuses  the  subordinate  generata  who 
fought  under  Buonaparte  of  having  greatly  degene- 
rated from  their  original  character.  Ney  and  Grouchy 
are  particularly  aimed  at ;  the  former  by  name,  the 
latter  by  obvious  implicaUon.  It  is  said  they  bad 
lost  that  energy  and  enterprising  geniua  by  which 
they  had  formerly  been  distinguished,  and  to  which 
France  owed  her  triumphs.  They  had  become  timo- 
rous and  circumspect  in  all  tlieir  operations ;  and  al- 
though their  personal  bravery  remained,  their  great- 
est object  was  to  compromise  tliemselves  as  Uttle  an 
possible.  This  general  remark,  intended,  of  course, 
to  pave  the  way  for  transferring  from  the  Emperor 
to  his  lieutenants  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
campaign,  is  both  unjust  and  ungrateful.  Had  they 
lost  energy,  who  struggled  to  the  very  last  in  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  long  after  theEmperor  had  left  the  field? 
Was  Grouchy  undecided  in  his  operations,  who 
brought  his  own  division  safe  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  all 
theobstacles  opposed  to  him  by  avictorious  array,  three 
times  the  amount  ofhis  own  in  numbers?  Both  these 
officers  had  given  up,  for  the  sake  of  Napoleon,  the 
rank  snd  appointments  which  they  might  have  peace- 
fully borne  under  the  Bourbons.  Did  it  indicate  the 
reluctance  to  commit  themselves,  with  which  thoy 
are  charged,-  that  they  ventured  on  the  decided  step 
of  joining  his  desperate  career,  not  only  abandoning 
all  regard  to  their  interest  and  their  safety,  but  com- 


promising  their  character  as  men  of  loyalty  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  and  exposing  themselves  to  cer- 
tain death,  if  the  Bourbons  should  be  successfiilP 
Those  who  fight  with  the  cord  around  their  neck, 
vbich  was  decidedly  the  case  with  Grouchy  and 
Ney,  must  have  headed  the  forlorn  hope ;  and  is  it 
consistent  with  human  nature,  in  such  circumstanceB, 
to  believe  that  they,  whose  fortune  and  safety  de- 
pended on  the  victory,  personally  brave  as  they  are 
admitted  to  be,  should  have  loitered  Id  the  rear, 
when  tlieir  fate  was  in  the  balance  ? 

He  wbo  was  unjust  to  his  own  followers,  can 
scarce  be  expected  to  be  candid  towards  an  enemy. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has,  upon  all  occasions,  been 
willing  to  render  the  military  character  of  Napoleon 
that  justice  which  a  generous  mind  is  scrupulously 
accurate  in  dispensing  to  an  adversary,  and  has  readily 
admitted  that  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  and  his  army 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
support  of  their  high  reputation.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  victor  can  afl'ord  to  bestow  praise  on  the  vanquish- 
ed, but  that  it  requires  a  superior  degree  of  candour  in 
the  vanquished  to  do  justice  to  the  conqueror.  Napo- 
leon, at  any  rate,  does  not  seem  to  have  attained,  in 
this  particular,  to  the  pitch  of  a  great  or  exalted  mind, 
since  both  be  and  the  various  persons  whom  he  em- 
ployed as  the  means  of  circulating  his  statements, 
concur  in  a  very  fiitile  attempt  to  excuse  thedefwrt 
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at  Waterloo,  by  a  set  of  apologies  founded  in  a  great 
degree  upon  tDisrepresentation.  The  reader  will  find 
tlie§e  scientifically  discussed  in  a  valuable  article  in 
the  Appendix.*  But  it  may  be  necessary,  at  the 
risk  of  some  repetition,  to  take  some  notice  of  them 
here  in  a  popular  form.  The  allegations,  which  are 
designed  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  the  British  Ge- 
neral,  and  to  show  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
only  lost  by  a  combination  of  extraordinary  fatalities, 
may  be  considered  in  their  order. 

The  6rst,  and  most  frequently  repeated,  is  the 
charge,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  15th, 
was  surprised  in  his  cantonments,  and  could  not  col- 
lect his  army  fast  enough  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  this  his 
Gracewould  have  been  doubtless  highly  censurable,  if 
Napoleon  had,  by  express  information,  or  any  distinct 
movement  indicative  of  his  purpose,  shown  upon 
which  point  he  meant  to  advance.  But  the  chivalrouH 
practice  of  fixing  a  field  of  combat  has  been  long  out  of 
date ;  and  Napoleon,  beyond  all  generals,  possessed 
the  art  of  masking  his  own  movements,  and  misleading 
hia  enemy  concerning  the  actual  point  on  which  he 
meditated  an  attack.  The  Duke  and  Prince  BIu- 
cher  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  provide  for  the  con- 


*  Vide  an  account  of  the  action  of  Waterloo,  equally  intelligiblf 
and  sdeotiGc,  dtawn  up  by  Captain  Fringle  of  the  Aitilbi;,  whicli 
win  amplf  anpply  tbe  d«ficieneie«  of  oi 
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cmtnAaa  of  ihmx  fones  iipoB  difierent  poiiitg,  ao- 
oovdiDg  M  Buonapiarte^s  seleedon  ahoukl  be  mamfest- 
^;  and  in  order  to  be  letdy  to  iMCunble  their  fcrcee 
upon  any  one  positiaii»  they  must,  by  q^reading  th^ 
^cantonments,  in  aom^  degree  delay  the  moremetit 
uponalL  The  Dtike  conld  not  stir  firom  Bmsfiels,  or 
CQBCcntrate  his  forces*  until  he  had  certain  inronnaiioii 
of  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  b  said  that  a  French 
statesman,  who  had  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  of 
the  pbm  of  Buonaparte^s  campaign,  0(mtriFed  by  a 
trick  of  policy  to  evade  keeping  his  word.*  We  do 
Qot  mean  to  deny  the  talent  and  activity  display- 
ed by  Buonaparte,  who,  if  he  could  have  brought 
forward  his  whole  army  upon  the  evening  of  the  lath 
of  June,  might  probably  have  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  meditated  junction  of  Blucher  and  Weiling- 


"  Thia  was  Fouch6,  who  seems  to  haye  been  engaged  in  secret 
correspondence  with  all  and  sundry  of  the  belligerent  powers,  while 
he  was  Alinister  of  Police  under  Napoleon.  In  hu  Af  emoirs,  he  is 
made  to  boast  that  he  contrived  to  keep  his  word  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  sending  the  plan  of  Buonaparte's  campaign  by  » 
female,  a  Flemish  postmistress,  whom  he  laid  wait  for  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  caused  to  be  arrested.     Thus  he 

—  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  broke  it  to  the  sense. 

This  story,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  is  true.  One  of  the 
marvels  of  our  times  is  how  Fouche,  after  having  been  the  main- 
spring of  such  a  complication  of  plots  and  counterplots,  revolution- 
ary and  counter-revolutionary  intrigues,  contrived  after  all  to  die  in 
his  bed. 
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ton.  But  the  celebrated  prayer  for  annihilation  of 
time  and  gpaee,  would  be  as  little  reasonable  in  the 
month  of  a  general  as  of  a  lover,  and,  fettered  by  the 
limitations  agiunst  which  that  modest  petition  is  di- 
rected, Buonaparte  failed  in  bringing  forward  in  due 
time  a  sufficient  body  o£  forces  to  carry  all  before  him 
at  Quatre  Bras ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  from  the  same  obstacles  of  time  and 
space,  could  not  assemble  a  force  imfficient  to  drive 
Ney  before  him,  and  enable  him  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  Blucher  during  the  action  of  Ligny.* 

The  choice  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  is  also  charged 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  act  of  weak 
judgment ;  because,  although  possessed  of  all  the  re- 
quisites for  maintaining  battle  or  pursuing  victory, 
and  above  all,  of  the  facilities  for  communicating  with 


*  Some  people  have  been  silly  enough  to  consider  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  being  surprised  as  a  thing  indisputable,  because  the 
news  of  the  French  advance  first  reached  him  in  a  ball-room.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  these  good  men*s  idea  of  war  is,  that  a  gene* 
ral  should  sit  sentinel  with  his  truncheon  in  his  hand,  like  a  statue 
in  the  midst  of  a  city  market*>place,  until  the  tidings  come  which  call 
him  to  the  field. 

Free  is  his  heart  who  for  his  country  fights; 
He  on  the  eve  of  battle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure — sweetest  then, 
When  danger  to  the  soldier's  soul  endears 
The  human  joy  that  never  may  return. 

Home's  Dovglat, 


the  Pnuriin  xmy,  it  had  not,  according  to  the  Impi 
rial  critic,  the  means  of  afTording  security  ia  case  of 
a  retreat,  since  there  was  only  one  communication  to 
the  rear — that  by  the  causeway  of  Brussels,  the  rest 
of  the  positioa  being  screened  by  the  forest  of 
Sotgnes,  in  front  ofwhich  the  British  army  was  form- 
ed, and  through  which,  it  is  assumed,  retreat  was  im- 
powiblc. 

Talcing  the  principle  of  this  criticism  as  accurate, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  a  general  would  never  halt 
or  fight  at  all,  if  he  were  to  refuse  combat  on  every 
other  save  a  field  of  battle  which  possessed  all  the 
various  excellencies  which  may  be  predicated  of  one 
in  theory.  The  commander  must  consider  whether 
the  ground  suits  his  present  exigencies,  without  look- 
ing at  other  circumstances  which  may  be  less  pressing 
at  the  time.  Generals  have  been  known  to  choose 
by  preference  the  ground  from  which  there  could  be 
no  retiring ;  like  invaders  who  burn  their  ships,  as  a 
pledge  that  they  will  follow  their  enterprise  to  the  last. 
And  although  provision  for  a  safe  retreat  is  c 
ty  in  most  cases  a  desirable  drcumstance,  yet  i: 
been  dispensed  with  by  good  generals,  and  by  jiaatf  ' 
more  frequently  than  by  Napoleon  himself.  Was  not 
the  battle  of  Essling  fought  without  any  possible 
mode  of  retreat  save  the  frail  bridges  over  the  I 
iiubc  ?^Wa8  not  that  of  Wagram  debated  i 
similar  circumstances  i" — And,  to  complete  thewhc 


o  the  last.  ^^ 
s  certanM^H 
fet  it  hM^I 
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did  not  Napoleon,  while  cenEuring  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  fighting  in  front  of  a  forest,  himself 
enter  upon  conflict  with  a  defile  in  his  rear,  formed 
by  the  narrow  streets  and  narrower  bridge  of  Ge- 
nappe,  by  vhich  alone,  if  defeated,  he  could  cross 
the  Dyle  ?— It  might,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that 
if  the  Buke  of  Wellington  chose  a  position  from 
which  retreat  was  difficult,  he  must  have  considered 
the  necessity  of  retreat  as  unlikely,  and  reckoned  with 
confidence  on  being  able  to  make  good  his  stand  until 
the  Prussians  should  come  up  to  join  him. 

Even  this  does  not  cshaust  the  question ;  for  the 
English  genera] -ofKcers  unite  in  considering  the  fo- 
rest  of  Soignes  as  a  very  advant^eoua  feature  in  the 
field;  and,  far  from  apprehending  the  least  incon- 
venience from  its  existence,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
regarded  it  as  affording  a  position,  which,  if  his  first 
and  second  line  had  been  unhappily  forced,  he  might 
have  nevertheless  made  good  against  the  whole 
French  army.  The  hamlet  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  in 
front,  affords  an  excellent  key  to  the  position  of  an 
army  compelled  to  occupy  the  forest.  The  wood  it- 
self is  everywhere  passable  tor  men  and  horses,  the 
trees  being  tall,  and  without  either  low  boughs  or 
underwood ;  and,  Angular  as  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  distinguished  soldiers  may 
Becm,  we  have  never  met  an  English  ofHcer  who  did 
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not  look  on  the  forett  of  Soignes  as  aflbrding  an  ad- 
mirable position  for  making  a  final  stand.  In  sup- 
port of  their  opinion,  they  refer  to  the  defence  of  the 
Bois  de  Bossu,  near  Quatre-Bras,  against  the  reite- 
rated attacks  of  Mareschal  Ney.  This  impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  therefore  be  set 
aside,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  British 
warfkre.  All  that  can  be  added  is,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  national  habits  and  manners  may  ren- 
der a  position  advantageous  to  soldiers  of  one  coun- 
try, which  is  perilous  or  destructiye  to  those  of  an- 
other. 

The  next  subject  of  inyidious  criticism  ia  of  a 
nature  so  singular,  that,  did  it  not  originate  with  a 
great  man,  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  adversity,  it 
might  be  almost  termed  ludicrous.  Napoleon  ex- 
I»resses  himself  as  dissatisfied,  because  he  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  common  and  vulgar  proceeding  of  down- 
right fighting,  and  by  no  special  manoHivres  or  pe- 
culiar display  of  military  art  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tor. But  if  it  can  afford  any  consolation  to  those 
irho  cherish  his  fame,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  Napo- 
leon fell  a  victim  to  a  scheme  of  tactics  early  concei- 
ved, and  persevered  in  under  drcumstances  which,  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  men,  would  have  occasioned  its 
being  abandoned ;  resumed  after  events  which  seem- 
ed so  adverse,  that  nothing  save  dauntless  courage 
and  unlimited  confidence  could  have  enabled  the 
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chiefs  to  proceed  in  their  purpoae ;  and  carried  into 
execution,  without  Napoleon's  being  able  to  penetrate 
the  purpose  of  the  allied  generals,  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  his  array ; — 
that  he  fell,  in  short,  by  a  grand  plan  of  Btrategie, 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  that  of  any  of  his  own 
admirable  campaigns. 

To  prove  what  we  have  said,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  natural  bases  and  points  of  re- 
treat of  the  Prussian  and  English  armies  were  dif- 
ferent ;  the  former  being  directed  on  Maestricht,  the 
other  on  Antwerp,  where  each  expected  their  rein- 
forcements. Regardless  of  this,  and  with  fidl  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  the  Prioce  Mareschal  Blu- 
chcr,  and  the  Dulte  of  Wellington,  agreed  to  act 
in  conjunction  against  the  French  army.  The  union 
of  their  forces,  for  which  both  were  prepared,  was 
destined  to  have  taken  place  at  Ligny,  where  the 
Duko  designed  to  have  supported  the  Prussians,  and 
where  Blucher  hazarded  an  action  in  expectation  of 
his  ally's  assistance.  The  active  movements  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  impossibility  of  the  English  force 
being  sufficiently  concentrated  at  Quatre-Bras  to  af- 
ford the  means  of  overpowering  Ney  and  the  force  in 
their  front,  prevented  their  making  a  lateral  march 
to  relieve  Blucher  at  that  critical  period.  Otherwise, 
the  parts  of  the  bloody  drama,  as  afterwards  acted, 
would  have  been  reversed,  and  theBritish  army  would 


have  moved  to  support  the  Pmssisns  at  Ligny,  i 
the  PnifiBians  came  to  the  aid  of  the  British  at  Wa- 
terloo. 

Napoleon  had  the  tnciit  of  disconcerting  this  plan 
fi>r  the  time ;  but  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  discorei 
that  the  allied  generala  retained,  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Ltgny,  the  aame  purpose  nhich  they  hid 
adopted  on  the  commencement  of  the  camptugn.  He 
imagined,  as  did  all  around  him,  that  Blucher  must 
retreat  on  Namur,  or  in  such  a  direction  as  would 
effectually  accomplish  a  separation  betvnxt  him  and 
the  English,  as  it  was  natural  to  think  a  defeated 
army  should  approach  towards  its  own  resources,  in- 
stead  of  attempting  further  oifendve  operatioas.  At 
all  events,  Napoleon  was  in  thb  respect  so  much 
mistaken,  as  to  believe  that  if  Blucher  did  retire  on 
the  same  line  with  the  English,  the  means  which  the 
FniEsian  retained  for  co-operating  with  hb  allies 
were  so  limited,  and  (perhaps  he  might  think)  the 
spirit  of  the  general  so  subdued,  that  Mareschal 
Grouchy,  with  S3, 000  men,  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  whole  Prussian  force  in  check.  The  Mares- 
chal was  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  dispatched 
much  too  late,  without  any  other  instructions  than  to 
follow  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  Prussians. 
Misled  by  the  demonstration  of  Blucher,  he  at  first 
took  the  road  to  Namur,  and  thus,  without  any  fault 
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on  his  part,  lost  ^e,  which  was  inconceivably  pre- 
cious. 

Buonaparte^s  subsequent  accounts  of  this  action 
blame  Mareschal  Grouchy  for  not  discovering  BIq- 
cher's  real  direction,  which  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, and  for  not  obeying  orders  which  were  never 
given  to  }iim,  and  which  could  not  be  given,  because 
Napoleon  was  as  ignorant  as  the  Mareschal,  that  Blu- 
cher  had  formed  the  determination  at  all  events  to 
unite  himself  with  Wellington.  This  purpose  of  act- 
ing in  co-operation,  formed  and  persevered  in,  was  to 
the  French  Emperor  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  he 
was  destroyed  because  he  could  not  discover  it.  In- 
deed he  ridiculed  even  the  idea  of  sucli  an  event.  One 
of  his  officers,  according  to  Baron  MufHiug,  having 
hinted  at  the  mere  possibility  of  a  junction  between 
the  Prussian  army  and  that  of  Wellington,  he  smiled 
con  temp  tnously  at  the  thought.  *'  The  Prussian 
army,"  he  said, "  is  defeated — it  cannot  rally  for  three 
days— I  have  75,000  men,  the  English  only  50,000. 
The  town  of  Brussels  awaits  mc  with  open  arms.  The 
English  Opposition  waits  but  for  my  success  to  raise 
theb  heads.  Then  adieu  subsidies,  and  farewell  co- 
alition !"  In  like  manner,  Napoleon  franldy  acknow. 
ledged,  while  on  board  the  Northumberlaud,  that  he 
bad  no  idea  that  the  Duke  of  WeUington  meant  to 
dght,  and  therefore  omitted  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
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with  tufBciaQit  aoeuracy.  It  it  wdl  known,  that  when 
he  obflerved  them  still  in  their  position  on  the  moni- 
iDg  of  the  ISthy  he  exchumed,  '^  I  hare  them,  then, 
these  English  i^ 

It  was  half  past  eteren,  just  about  the  time  that 
die  battle  of  Waterloo  oommenoed,  that  Grouchy,^ 
as  already  hinted,  orertook  the  rear  of  the  Prus- 
sians. A  strong  foree,  appearing  to  be  the  whole  of 
tlie  Prussian  army,  lay  before  the  French  Mares- 
dial,  who,  from  the  character  of  the  ground,  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  their  numbers,  or  of  discover- 
ing the  fact,  that  three  divisions  of  Blucher^s  army 
were  already  on  the  march  to  their  right,  through 
die  passes  of  Saint  Lambert ;  and  diat  it  was  only 
Thielman^s  division  which  remained  upon  the  Dyle. 
Still  less  could  he  know,  what  could  xmlj  be  known 
to  the  Duke  and  Blucher,  that  the  English  were 
determined  to  give  battle  in  the  position  of  Water- 
loo*    He  heard,  indeed,  a  heavy  cannonade  in  that 
direction,  but  that  might  have  proceeded  firom  an 
attack  on  the  British  rear-guard,  the  Duke  being, 
hi  the  general  opinion  of  the  French  army,  in  fiill 
retreat  upon  Antwerp.     At  any  rate,  the  Mares- 
chal's  orders  were  to  attadc  the  enemy  which  he 
fmnd  before  him.    He  could  not  but  remember, 
fhat  Ney  had  been  reprimanded  for  detaching  a  part 
of  bis  foree  on  the  16th,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
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tant  amnoiude ;  and  lie  was  naturally  desirous  to 
avoid  censure  fur  the  Gelf-aame  cause.  £veii  if  Na< 
poleou  was  seriously  engaged  with  tlie  English,  it 
seemed  the  business  of  Grouchy  to  occupy  the  large 
force  which  he  obeerved  at  Wavre,  and  disposed 
along  the  Dyle,  to  prevent  their  attempting  anything 
against  Napoleon,  if,  contrary  to  probability,  the  Em- 
peror siiould  be  engaged  in  a  general  battle.  Lastly, 
as  Grouchy  was  to  form  his  resolution  under  the  idea 
of  having  the  whole  Prussian  force  before  him,  which 
was  estimated  at  80,000  men,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  detach  from  an  army  of  39,000 
any  considerable  body,  to  the  assiutance  of  Napoleon ; 
and  in  attacking  with  such  inadequate  numbers,  he 
showed  his  devotion,  at  the  risk  of  being  totally  de- 
Etroyed. 

He  eng^ed,  however,  in  battle  without  any  hesi- 
tation, and  attacked  the  line  of  the  Prussians  along 
the  Dyle  on  every  accessible  point ;  to  wit,  at  Wavrc, 
at  the  mill  of  Bielge,  and  at  the  village  of  Limale. 
The  points  of  attack  were  desperately  defended  by  the 
Prussians  under  Thielman,  so  that  Grouchy  could 
only  occupy  that  part  of  Wavre  which  was  on  his  own 
side  of  the  Dyle.  About  four  o'clock,  and  consequent- 
ly when  the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  nearly 
decided.  Grouchy  received  fiom  Marcachal  Souk 
the  only  order  which  reached  him  during  the  day, 


requiring  him  to  manicuvre  go  ab  to  unite  himself ' 
the  right  flank  of  the  Emperor,  but  at  the 
time  KcquatntiDg  him  with  the  (false)  intclligeni 
that  the  battle  wits  gained  upon  the  line  of  Wal 
loo,  A  postscript  informed  Grouchy,  that  Bulow 
appearing  upon  Napoleon's  right  flank,  and  that 
be  could  come  up  with  speed,  he  would  take 
VT\Uiaa,a_flagranle  delicto. 

These  orders  were  quite  intelligible.    But 
things  were  necessary  to  their  being  carried 
cxecuUon.    First,  that  Grouchy  should  get  clear 
Thiclman,  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  closely 
gaged,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  pursue  the  Frci 
Mareschal  if  he  retreated  or  moved  to  his  left  Hi 
without  having  repulsed  him.     Secondly,  it  was  b 
dispensable  he  should  pass  the  small  river  Dyle, 
fended  by  Thiehnan's  division,  since  the  road  h 
ingthrougb  the  woods  of  Chapelle  Lambert,  was  that 
by  which  he  could  best  execute  his  march  towards 
Waterloo,    Grouchy  redoubled  his  efTorta  to  force 
the  Dyle,  hut  he  could  not  succeed  till  night, 
then  but  partially ;  for  the  Prussians  continued 
hold  the  mill  of  Bielge,  and  remained  in  force  wit 
a  cannon-shot  of  Grouchy's  position. 

In  the  morning,  the  Mareschal,  anxious  to  learn 
with  certainty  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  though  belie- 
ving, according  to  Soult'a  letter,  that  he  was  vic- 
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torious,  sent  out  reconnoitring  parlies.  When  lie 
learned  tlie  truth,  he  commencetl  a  retreat,  which 
he  conducted  with  such  talent,  that  though  close- 
ly pursued  by  the  Prussians,  then  in  all  the  anima- 
tion of  triumph,  and  though  sustaining  considera- 
ble loss,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  corps  nnbro- 
ken  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Weighing  all  these 
circumstances,  it  appears  that  Buonaparte  had  no 
right  to  count  upon  the  assistance  of  Grouchy,  far 
less  to  throw  censure  on  that  general  for  not  coming 
to  his  assistance,  since  he  scrupulously  obeyed  the 
orders  he  received ;  and  when  at  four  o'clock,  thai 
of  attacking  and  pressing  the  Prussian  rear  was  qtut- 
liRed  by  the  directions  of  Soult,  to  close  up  to  Buo- 
naparte's right  wing,  Grouchy  was  engaged  i 
obstinate  engagement  with  Thiclman,  whom  he  must 
necessarily  defeat  before  he  could  cross  the  Dyle,  to 
accomplish  the  junction  proposed. 

The  movement  of  Blucher,  therefore,  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  courage  and  judgment,  since  the  Prince 
Mareschal  left  one  division  of  his  army  to  maintain 
a  doubtful  onset  against  Grouchy,  and  involved  him- 
self with  the  other  three  in  that  flank  movement 
through  the  woods  of  Saint  Lambert,  by  which  he 
paid  with  interest  the  debt  which  he  owed  Napo- 
leon for  a  similar  movement,  previous  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Champeaubcrt  and  Montmirail,  in  ISH. 
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The  same  system  nhich  placed  Blucher  in  motian, 
■cquired  ttiat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sliould  msio- 
Uin  his  position,  by  confining  himself  to  a  etrictly  de- 
fensive contest.  The  British,  as  they  were  to  keep 
their  place  at  all  risks,  so  on  no  temptation  of  partial 
success  were  they  to  be  induced  to  advance.  Z^very 
step  which  they  might  have  driven  the  French  back- 
ward, before  the  coming  up  of  the  Pnissians,  would 
have  been  a  disadvantage  as  far  as  it  went,  since  the 
olycct  was  nut  to  heat  tlie  enemy  by  the  efibrts  of  tlic 
English  only,  wliicli,  in  the  state  of  the  two  armies, 
might  only  have  amounted  to  a  repulse,  but  to  de- 
tun  them  in  the  poBition  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  until 
the  army  of  Blucher  should  come  up.  When  Napo- 
leon, therefore,  objects  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  18th,  that  he  did  not  manoeuvre 
in  the  time  of  action,  be  objects  to  the  very  circum- 
stance which  rendered  the  victory  of  the  day  so  deci- 
aivc.  He  was  himself  decoyed  into,  and  detained  in 
a  position,  until  hts  destruction  was  rendered  io^i* 
taUe. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  assertion  with  almost  all 
the  French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the 
I'russian  force  came  up.  The  contrary  is  the  truth. 
The  French  hod  attacked,  and  the  Britigli  had  re- 
sisted, from  past  eleven  until  near  .^eveii  o'clock :  and 
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though  the  battle  was  moat  bloody,  the  foimer  had 
guned  no  adTantagc  save  at  the  wood  of  Uougomont, 
And  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte ;  both  they 
gained,  but  speedily  lost.  Baron  Muffling  has  ffvea 
the  most  cxpltdt  testimony,  "  that  the  battle  could 
Jhave  afforded  no  favourable  result  to  the  enemy, 
feTcn  if  the  PrussianB  had  never  come  up."  He  was 
m  eye-witness,  and  an  unquestionable  judge,  and 
willing,  doubtless,  to  carry  the  immediate  glory  ac- 
quired by  his  countrymen  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  in  which  he  had  a  Urge  personal  stake, 
as  high  as  truth  aud  honoiu  will  permit.  At  the 
bme  when  Napoleon  made  the  last  effort,  Bulow's 
troops  were  indeed  upon  the  Held,  but  had  not 
made  any  physical  impression  by  their  weapons,  or 
excited  any  moral  dread  by  their  appearance.  Napo- 
leon  announced  to  all  his  Guard,  whom  he  collected 
and  formed  for  that  final  exertion,  tl>at  the  Prussians 
whom  they  saw  were  closely  pursued  by  tlie  French 
of  Grouchy 'g  army.  He  himself,  perhaps,  had  that  per- 
suasion ;  for  the  fire  of  Grouchy's  artillery,  supposed 
to  be  a  league  and  a  half,  but  in  reality  nearly  three 
leagues  distant,  was  distinctly  heard ;  and  some  one 
of  Napoleon's  suite  saw  tfic  smoke  from  the  heights 
above  Wavre.  "  The  battle,"  he  said,  "  is  won ; 
wc  must  force  the  English  pobitioii,  and  throw  them 
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upon  the  defiles. — Jlions !  La  Garde  en  avcmtt^i 
Accordingly,  they  then  made  the  attack  in  the 
ing,  when  they  were  totally  repulsed,  and  chased 
upon,  and  beyond,  their  own  position.  Thus,  before 
the  Prussians  came  into  serious  action.  Napoleon 
had  done  bis  utmost,  and  had  not  a  corps  remain- 
ing in  order,  excepting  four  battalions  of  the  Old 
Guard.  It  cannot  be  therefore  said  that  our  allies 
afforded  the  British  army  protection  from  an  enemy 
that  nas  totally  disorganised ;  but  that  for  which  the 
Prussians  uo  deserve  the  gratitude  of  Britain  and  of 
£uropc,  ia  the  generous  and  courageous  confidence 
with  which  they  marched  at  so  many  risks  to  assist 
in  the  action,  and  the  activity  and  zeal  with  which 
they  completed  the  victory.  It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  British  army,  exhausted  by  so 
long  a  conflict,  could  not  have  aviuled  themselves  of 
tlie  disorder  of  their  enemy  at  its  conclusion ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  could  exceed  the  dexterity 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  Prussians  conduct 
the  pursuit.    The  laurels  of  Waterloo  must  be 
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•  lie  gave  ihe  Home  esplanation  when  on  board  of  ihe  Northnm. 
bnland.  Oencral  Gourgaud  had  Inaccuiately  staled  that  the  £m- 
petoi  hid  migloken  the  corps  ol  Bulow  foe  iliat  of  Grouchy.  Na- 
poleon expUincd  that  this  vas  not  the  case,  but  that  he  had  oppa- 
■ed  a  Euflicicnt  force  to  those  Prussians  whom  he  saw  in  the  field, 
and  concluded  that  Grouchy  was  closing  ii; 
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dei^^-^e  British  wan  the  battle^  ihe  Pnunm 
Achieml  and  i;^E|dered  aTailaUe  tbc;  yic(oiy«*    . 


*  Baron  Muffling's  account  of  the  British  army  n^ast  interest  our 
readers : — '^  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe,  an  army  superior 
to  the  English  in  the  actual  field  of  battle.  That  is  to  say,  an  army 
in  which  military  instruction  is  entirely  directed  to  that  pcant,  as  its 
exdusiye  object.  The  English  soldier  is  strongly  formed  and  well* 
fed,  and  nature  has  endowed  him  with  much  courage  and  intrepid 
.dity.  He  is  accustomed  to  severe  discipline,  and  is  very  well  ann« 
ed.  The  infantry  opposes  with  confidence  the  attack  of  cavalry,  and 
«hows  more  indifference  than  any  other  European  army  when  at- 
tacked in  the  fiank  or  rear.  These  qualities  expli^  ^y  Hh^'  £kig« 
lish  have  never  been  defeated  in  a  pitched  field  since  they  irece 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  troops  in  Europe  less  6!tperi- 
enced  than  the  Engilish  in  the  light  service  and  in  skianishes  7>ac- 
cordingly,  they  do  not  practise  that  service  themsdves.  The  £pg» 
lish  army  in  Spain  formed  the  standing  force  round  which  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  rallied.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  Jteted 
wisely  in  reserving  his  English  troops  for  regular  battles,  and  io 
keeping  up  that  idea  in  his  army. 

*'  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  country  is  worthy  of  envy  which  pos- 
sesses an  army  consisting  entirely  of  grenadiers,  that  army  no^it, 
on  the  other  hand,  experience  great  disadvantage  if  forced  to  combat 
unassisted  against  an  able  general,  who  understands  their  peculiari- 
ties, and  can  avoid  giving  them  battle  excepting  on  advantage- 
ous ground.  However,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  English  wUl 
seldom  make  war  on  the  continent  without  allies,  and  it  appears 
their  S3r8tem  is  established  on  that  principle.  Besides,  such  an  army 
as  the  English  la  most  precious  for  those  they  may  act  with,  as  the 
most  difficult  task  of  the  modern  art  of  war  is  to  form  an  army  for 
pitched  battles/*  The  Baron  adds  in  a  note  upon  the  last  sen- 
fence, — '^  The  people  who  inhabit  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
are  not  come  to  the  same  state  of  civilization  with  us,  afford  a  proof 

jof  this.    Most  x>f  them  know  better  than  Europeans  how  to  figKt 
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^inaA  ta  haii,  but  can  noTtt  attela  cha  point  of  gaining  a  battle  0¥ti 
ui.  Discipline,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  is  the  fruit  of  moral 
and  religiout  inttmetion.**— Abtofrtf  de  la  Campagne  de  PArmic 
jitigtoitCy  ^e.  sous  Us  ordres  du  Due  de  WelUngtany  et  de  VArmk 
Pnutlenne  tout  Jet  ordretdu  Prince  Blucher  de  WaMttadty  1815, 
Ptr.  6.  de  10.  Stuigart  et  TuMngue.    1817- 
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voL  vin. 

J5y  line  13  from  foot,  for  Chautcaubriand^  read  Chateaubriand* 
30,  — .  14  from  foot,  for  Vicecomptetse,  read  Vicomte$$e^ 
21,  —    2  from  bottom,  for  LeeomftCy  read  ConUe, 

52,  — .    5  from  bottom,  for       do.        read     do. 

53,  «•    3  from  top,  for  do.       read     do. 
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